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PREFACE 

The Adriatic problem is to-day the most dangerous part 
of the Balkan situation and one of the two or three great- 
est dangers to the peace of Europe and hence to the peace 
of the whole world. It involves not merely the economic 
and political freedom of Jugoslavia but also the economic 
and political stability of Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia 
and South Germany. All of these countries must seek 
avenues of trade with the outside world through the Adriatic 
ports and they are vitally concerned in the question as to 
whether one power is to have exclusive control of the whole 
Adriatic and to levy toll on all commerce through its ports 
or whether those ports are to be imder different national 
controls and in fair competition for the trade of Central 
Europe. Shut in upon themselves and strangled by an 
Adriatic tariff wall, the Central Europeans would find it 
impossible to reorganize and stabilize their governments and 
would fall easy prey to Bolshevism and other forms of social 
unrest. 

Other disputes, such as the boundaries between Rumania 
and Jugoslavia, between Bulgaria, Greece and Jugoslavia 
and between Bulgaria and Rumania, are in process of set- 
tlement, and with seemingly good prospects. But the Ital- 
ian and the Jugoslav claims are so fundamentally incon- 
sistent, and the two nations seem so determined upon them 
that there is no possibility of satisfying fully the demands 
of either nation and slight probability of arriving at a 
compromise that will not strengthen and keep alive for many 
years the present antagonism between them. Evef since 
the armistice there has been the possibility that some clash 
or other incident, unimportant in itself, might plunge Italy 
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and Jugoslavia into war, drain still further the resources 
of these two nations, already distressed by the burdens of 
the World War, and, at the expense of the masses, give 
further advantage to the imperialist and militarist elements 
in both. 

The Adriatic question was among the most difficult prob- 
lems before the Peace Conference, especially difficult because 
it involved the secret Fact of London. President Wilson 
and the American delegation stood alone against Italy's 
demands for what she had been promised by the Treaty, but 
the British and ultimately the French refused to give Fiume 
in addition to the promised territory. The course of the 
negotiations in the Peace Conference and afterwards in 
the Supreme Council, up to the Italian parliamentary elec- 
tion of November, 1919, has been followed in the chapters of 
this book. The election showed little but the indiiference 
of the middle classes, the activity of the Roman Catholics 
and of the Socialists and the almost total lack of political 
consciousness of the Italian peasants. The Official or anti- 
war Socialists have 156 members of the 608 already elected 
and can reasonably expect more from Trieste when the 
elections are held in the redeemed districts. The Catholics 
have 101 and will doubtless gain a few more from the Tren- 
tino. The acknowledged followers of Giolitti were defeated 
almost to a man, but ^Hhe Boss'' himself was elected. Over 
300 new men have seats in the Chamber and among these 
are some workingmen who bring first-hand knowledge of 
working class conditions in place of the made-in-6ermany 
socialistic theories previously expounded in the Italian Par- 
liament. The Socialists received their increase of votes 
largely not from adherents to socialistic tenets but from 
people who are discontented with present conditions and 
weary of war and intrigue. Nitti, who retains the Premier- 
ship, counts upon 259 Constitutional Deputies representing 
moderate tendencies and upon the Catholics, two of whom 
are members of his Cabinet. He has continued and strength- 
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ened the alliance with the Catholics and the Vatican begun 
by Giolitti in the election of 1904. 

The Nitti Ministry inherited many difficulties from the 
Orlando-Sonnino Ministry. There is no doubt that the 
latter Ministry had encouraged the demand for FSume in 
order to divert the attention of the people from the press- 
ing domestic problems — ^the old, old political game of trying 
to make the people forget their sufferings at home by point- 
ing to national glories won or to be won abroad. The 
Orlando-Sonnino Ministry did not at any time bring before 
the Italian people the bearing upon Italy's claims of Presi- 
dent Wilson's repudiation of all secret treaties. Long be- 
fore the Peace Conference met at Paris it was known that 
Wilson did not support the Italian position in its entirety. 
Tittoni has said quite frankly in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies that Europe was dependent upon . America and 
that Wilson was the Arbiter almost as soon as the United 
States had entered the War and still more certainly at 
Paris. He has blamed Orlando for not making this fact 
clear to the Italians. 

Tittoni has represented a party of compromise on the 
Adriatic question. A proposition drawn by him was pre- 
sented in Washington last October. It suggested the crea- 
tion of a buffer state consisting of Fiume and the surround- 
ing territory aiid connected with the Trieste district by 
Italian possession of Eastern Istria. President Wilson 
found himself unable to accept this proposition and made 
a coimter proposal. This was annoimced by Scialoia, who 
had become Foreign Minister upon the resignation of Tit- 
toni shortly after the election, to be unacceptable to the 
Italians because it would not fully neutralize Dalmatia and 
would leave Sebenico and Cattaro to Jugoslavia without 
sufficient guarantee for the safety of the Italian coast. 

Nitti. has constantly professed his willingness and eager- 
ness to arrive at a settlement of the Adriatic question but 
has just as constantly refused to concede any substantial 
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change beyond the Tittoni proposals. He and Scialoia 
have led their countrymen to hope that the British and the 
French would secure from the Americans concessions for 
Italy though Scialoia admitted in December that sentiment 
in England and in France was against serious concessions 
to Italy in the Adriatic* without the consent of the United 
States. This news gave new life to the cry ^^Italy stands 
alone," which had been raised when Orlando withdrew from 
the Conference. This feeling has done much toward uniting 
Italy in support of Nitti but it has also had the effect of 
strengthening the influences working for the revival of Italo- 
German relations. 

Italy has accepted a settlement of the Adriatic question 
as drawn up by Lloyd Greorge and Clemenceau making Flume 
an autonomous city under the League. The Italians in- 
sisted upon having incorporated in the plan the granting 
to Italy of territorial connection with the city. Nitti an- 
noimced this as Italy's last effort at compromise and the 
only alternative to demanding the enforcement of the Treaty 
of London, which would give the whole of Dalmatia to Italy. 
This proposal as amended and accepted by Italy was for- 
warded to Belgrade. The Jugoslavs have refused to accept 
it. They object to Italy *s having territorial connection 
with Fiume, and especially by possession of Eastern Istria 
or Volosca with its almost purely Slavic population. They 
state that they are willing to accept the proposals of Presi- 
dent Wilson but that officially they know nothing of the 
Treaty of London, mentioned by Italy as the only alterna- 
tive to the proposal. The question now rests with the 
French and the British as to whether the Treaty of London 
shall be carried out immediately or whether efforts at com- 
promise shall be renewed. 

Nitti has been playing for time, hoping that meanwhile 
Italy would become tired of D'Annunzio's play in Fiume 
and would become more amenable to cooler leadership. In 
spite of the predictions that his ministry would last but 
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a short time he has steadily grown stronger with the Ital- 
ians. His efforts have been directed toward the improve- 
ment of internal conditions, the rebuilding of the devastated 
provinces, the decreasing of unemployment, the handling 
of strikes and other measures of reconstruction. 

The United States had, before its entry into the war, a 
very grave responsibility in this and in other European 
questions involving the peace of Europe and of the world. 
That responsibility for guarding and for advancing the 
international ideals of justice has grown with the growth of 
the part taken by our nation in the war. The responsi- 
bility of this world leadership has been scarcely recognized 
by the American people and since the armistice we have been 
drifting back into the old time spirit of isolation and remote- 
ness. The promised land of world leadership in idealism, 
in the protection of small nations, in the education and 
advancement of backward peoples and in the great general 
task of sustaining the burdens of the world, that promised 
land pointed out by the President and by his words and 
deeds preempted for the United States, has failed to wean 
the American people from the hope of enjoying the old 
traditional isolation and selfish commercialism. 

This book has been written with the hope of helping in 
some small degree to improve the quality of American think- 
ing on international questions and especially on the Adriatic 
problem. It is intended to present as much as possible of 
the material available in this country on the historical back- 
ground of this problem and on its development during and 
since the war. The American position on the question has 
been too much treated as if it were the personal position 
of Mr. Wilson. The problem is still unsolved and it needs 
the careful thought of Americans. The lack of imderstand- 
ing and of definite opinion in this country has hindered, to 
our shame, the settlement of this and other international 
difficulties. 

Even in arran^g and presenting in a way as impartial 
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as has been herein attempted the positions and arguments of 
the two nations most concerned, the writers have been unable 
to avoid expressing some preference of their own. It is 
hoped and believed that such inclination or decision is not 
partisan but the natural and inevitable result of investiga- 
tion. The making of this study has strengthened the con- 
viction in the minds of the writers that most peoples are 
poorly served, badly misled, and sadly misrepresented by 
their governments. Mr. Seton-Watson voiced this feeling 
when he said recently, '^Serbia owes the recovery of her 
independence and the achievement of Jugoslav unity — ^next 
to the Grand Alliance — to the moral endurance of the na- 
tion in arms and to the sterling qualities of the Serbian 
peasant, not to the politicians to whose exploitation he has 
too long submitted." Italy likewise, throu^ the moral 
strength and sterling worth of her peasants and workmen, 
has survived many mistakes and misdeeds at the hands of her 
politicians. She is still paying for those mistakes and mis- 
deeds and must continue to pay for many a year as the cost 
is great. But she is now entering upon better days. 

In preparing these pages The New Europe has been in- 
valuable. It has added to the debt owed by the writers 
and by other students of Balkan affairs to Mr. Seton- 
Watson. The New York Times^ the New York Times Cur- 
rent History and the Christian Science Monitor have 
supplied much valuable material. 

Mr. Henry Rood, Director of the Italian Bureau of Pub- 
lic Information in New York, very courteously placed the 
resources of his office at the disposal of the writers and 
supplied the Italian Memorandum to the Peace Confei:ence 
and other material. Mr. V. R. Savic has supplied material 
which has been of great assistance. It is a pleasure to 
thank these gentlemen for their courtesy. Our thanks are 
also due to Miss Laura Ley of Smith College for her gen- 
erous help in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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CHAPTER I 

ITAIiY AND THE TBIPLE AXUANCE 

ONE of the greatest proofs of the democratization of 
the war aims of the Allies is to be found in the attitude 
with which nmny people are regarding the controversy be- 
tween the ff mment of Italy and the people whose national 
aspiraiic . i«!ad them to claim the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. The policies of President Wilson, of the British 
Labour party and of the early Russian Revolution are 
taAftforxning the foreign policies of Europe, that is, the 
'•e Allies, and we may hope that the influence 
:lt by the Central Powers. 
,au^ uiS had a hard task in this war and perhaps we 
xiave not always appreciated her difficulties and given her 
due credit for what she has accomplished and suffered. In 
1914 when the war broke out, her army was in a state of 
lisorganization and public fimds were far from plentiful. 
Foreign policy is, as a rule, a matter of business and not 
of sentiment. We must remember that Italian unity is a 
comparatively recent achievement and not firmly cemented. 
The population is poor and has a larger percentage of 
illiterates than any other country of Western Europe. The 
Italian peasants are hard working and frugal but too poor 
and too conservative to apply scientific methods to farming. 
^^-^^ txgricultural cooperative societies established by the 
Socialists and by the Catholics have endeavoured to remedy 
conditions by establishing rural banks and by introducing 

15 
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better methods of tilling and marketing. The North is 
more industrialized than the South but its prosperity, as we 
now know, was based largely on German banks and German 
business, controlled and directed by German managers even 
though there was relatively little German capital invested 
in Italy. 

The lack of coal and iron hampers the industrial life 
of Italy, though the lack of coal is being made good by the 
use of the many streams to generate electric power. The 
taxes are heavy and the brunt is borne by the poorer classes, 
as taxes are laid upon necessities such as bread and sugar 
and salt. Until the reforms in the finances of 1905-06 
were made by Luigi Luzzatti, the national treasury showed 
a yearly deficit. Of course, Italy has had her share of 
increasing prosperity in the last few years and there are 
evidences of prosperity in her growing merchant marine. 
In Tunis, in Egypt, and in Asia Minor there are flourishing 
Italian colonies and the Italians have established very con- 
siderable trading interests in the Egyptian hinterland, and 
in Abyssinia, in Somaliland and in Tripoli. But the pressure 
of population is still felt. There has arisen the curious 
phenomenon of seasonal emigration to South America and 
practically one-seventh of the Italian people are living un- 
der foreign flags. In 1914, Italy had not recovered from 
the strain of the Turkish war. Lombardy and Romagna 
were experiencing economic difficulties; industrial unrest 
was showing itself in revolutionary outbreaks and strikes, 
and, as we shall see, many felt that peace was the thing 
that was most needed. 

When war broke out in August, 1914, Italy was a membei^ 
of the Triple Alliance. How did it happen that she was 
in this position? From 1848 until 1870, Italy was en- 
gaged in the task of achieving national unity. On the 
whole, she was left to accomplish this through her own 
efforts. England, it is true, lent spasmodic patronage but 
gave no material aid. Austria was actively opposed to 
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the movement. Louis Napoleon helped Italy to get Lorn- 
bardy in 1859 but either discouraged or positively vetoed 
the acquisition of Venetia, Central Italy and Rome, and 
gained Savoy for himself. Through aiding Prussia in the 
war of 1866, Italy gained Venetia but the Trentino and 
Istria were left within the Austrian Empire. The Franco- 
Prussian war changed conditions in France, stopped her 
interfering in favor of the Vatican, and enabled Italy to 
make Rome her capital. After 1871, France gave her 
chief attention to internal affairs. Her foreign policy was 
extremely cautious. It was no secret that, in Austria, 
in Grermany, and also in France, many advocated resto- 
ration of the temporal power of the Pope and were willing 
to use force to gain their end. Italy constantly feared 
the advent to power of the Clerical party in Paris and was 
also suspicious of the Mediterranean ambitions of France. 
In 1872, an alliance was formed between Grermany, Aus- 
tria and Russia. It had no firm basis for it was against 
the interests of Russia to allow France to be crushed; and, 
between Austria and Russia, there was always the question 
of the Near East. Since the loss of Venetia, Austria had 
become more interested in the Balkans. The military au- 
thorities constantly advised the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. An uprising in these two provinces in 1875 
against the Turkish administration was the immediate cause 
of general Balkan disturbances which culminated in war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey and led to the Congress of Berlin. 
Austria obtained from the Congress the right to occupy and 
administer Bosnia and Herzegovina and also to occupy 
the district of Novibazar. Russia obtained some few con- 
cessions but left the Congress enraged at her treatment. 
The alliance could not last. Neither Russia nor Germany 
was ready to grant the other a perfectly free hand against 
France and Austria respectively. Bismarck knew that 
Russia would never support him against France, and, in 
spite of the preference of the old Emperor William for 
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Russia, the Austro-Grerman Alliance was signed October 7, 
1879. It was purely defensive in character but was really 
a dam against Pan-Slavism and had the effect of isolating 
France. 

Italy also had left the Congress disappointed. She 
had not dared to oppose the gains of Austria nor to ask 
any compensation for herself, though she was anxious to se- 
cure Tunis. But France also desired Tunis. When her 
representative, Waddington, on learning of the Cyprus Con- 
vention, threatened to leave the Congress, Lord Salisbury 
told him that England would have no objection to ft French 
occupation of Tunis and Bismarck conveyed the same im- 
pression in regard to the attitude of Germany. In 1881, 
taking advantage of the violation of Algerian territory by 
an unruly Tunisian tribe, France dispatched a punitive 
force into Ttmis and, on May 12, of that year, the Bey was 
forced to sign a treaty which made Tunis a French protec- 
torate. Naturally, this did not improve the feeling of Italy 
towards France, but Italy was not strong enough to pro- 
test. 

Crispi had toured the European capitals in 1877 and had 
returned feeling that Bismarck was the only friend upon 
whom Italy could rely. The English policy was against 
contracting continental obligations. Austria was an old 
enemy. There was only Grermany as a possible ally. The 
growing feeling that the Irredenta must be regained was 
heightened by the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. But this feeling was rather a literary than a 
political one. Crispi was eager to see Italy a world power 
and he had a boundless admiration for Bismarck. In the 
Chamber he denounced the irredentist agitation as detri- 
mental to the best interests of Italy. When Grermany was 
approached on the subject of an alliance, it was suggested 
that the way to Berlin lay through Vienna. King Humbert 
visited Vienna in October, 1881. Negotiations moved slow- 
ly. Italy asked for two things, first, a guarantee of the 
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integrity of her territory which should put an end to all 
dangers of foreign intervention in behalf of the Papacy, and 
second, support for her ambitions in the Mediterranean. 
The latter was refused by both Vienna and Berlin. Austria 
was hostile to an increase of Italian influence in the 
Adriatic. All Italy could get was a vague promise that the 
Allies would support each other within the limits of their 
own interests and that the status quo would be maintained 
in the Balkans. The treaty was operative only when one 
ally was attacked by two foreign powers. It was to run for 
five years and was to be 'secret. This was agreed between 
Austria and Italy. An identical treaty, minus the Balkan 
clause, was signed between Germany and Italy. Both were 
signed May S2, 1882, in Vienna. 

The treaty was not supported unanimously in Italy when 
the fact of its existence was disclosed in 1888. For Aus- 
tria, it meant that the Italian army would be on the French 
frontier in case of war, and, for Italy, it meant at least 
benevolent neutrality in her colonial enterprises. The 
French occupation of Tunis was not the sole determining 
cause of the entry of Italy into the Alliance. The Roman 
question also caused Italy the greatest anxiety and made 
her feel the imperative need for allies. 

When the treaty was renewed in 1887f equilibrium in the 
Mediterranean was guaranteed by an arrangement with 
Germany as to the'^|);{^tus JJJ^^hi Tripoli and a special con- 
vention with Austria guaranteed equilibrium in the Adriatic 
and in the Balkans. The Alliance was renewed in 1891 for 
at least six years and, if not renounced by one of the allies, 
for six more years, and renewed in 1902 and in 1912. Until 
1912, there were three separate agreements but, in that 
year, a single treaty was signed, December 8, by the three 
allies. 

Italy's open acknowledgment of her partnership in the 
Triple Alliance was one of the chief factors which brought 
about the formation of the Triple Entente. However, 
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Italy's relations with the countries of the Triple Entente 
have been of increasing cordiality. There has been prac- 
tically no clash of interests between Italy and England in 
the Mediterranean. Great Britian invited Italy to join her 
in the occupation of Egypt in 188S and encouraged Italy to 
establish a trading post on the Red Sea in 1885. In 1887 
the two countries entered into an agreement to maintain 
the status quo in the Mediterranean and in the Balkans, 
and, if the latter were impossible, to obtain autonomy for 
the Balkan peoples. In the early part of 1914, there was 
some irritation in Italy when Sir Edward Grey endeavoured 
to induce Italy to evacuate the Dodecanese Islands, but, 
on the whole, relations between Italy and Great Britain have 
been friendly. 

As has been said above, the attitude of the French Cleri- 
cal party and the occupation of Tunis had engendered 
some ill-will between France and Italy. Tlien there was a 
commercial dispute which caused considerable economic loss 
to Italy, but this was closed by the commercial treaty of 
1898. In 1896, the two countries came to an agreement in 
regard to Tunis, and, in 1900, the Italian interests in Trip- 
oli and the French in Morocco were mutually recognized. 
There is some evidence that a secret convention was con- 
cluded in 1904 on the basis of Fez for Tripoli, one clause 
of which promised France that, in the event of her being 
attacked by Grermany, Italy would not mobilize on the Al- 
pine frontier and would remove her fleet from the western 
Mediterranean.^ At the Algeciras Conference, Italy was 
on the side of France, and it then became plain that Italy 
would pursue the policy which her best interests should dic- 
tate, regardless of the Triple Alliance. However, the re- 
lations between France and Italy were disturbed during the 
Tripoli expedition by regrettable incidents, which helped to 
arouse public opinion in Italy in favor of a renewal of the 
Triple Alliance. 

*Bainvme, Jacques, ''Italy and the War," pp. 164-165. 
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As for Russia, the crisis of 1908 had detached her defi- 
nitely from the Central Empires, and she had a common aim 
with Italy in keeping Austria from growing more powerful 
in the Balkans and especially from establishing herself more 
securely on the Adriatic. 

Italy, in entering the Triple Alliance, had sacrificed her 
interests in the Adriatic in order to safeguard what she be- 
lieved to be a more vital interest in the Mediterranean. On 
the Adriatic, the Italian coast is a slow-sloping, sandy beach 
with few harbors, and none of strategic value, while the op- 
posite coast has many good harbors of great strategic value. 
The Congress of Berlin entrusted Austria with police duties 
in Montenegrin waters, and this gave the Austrian commer- 
cial fleet a great impetus. It was not to the interest of Italy 
to aUow Austria to get control of the whole Eastern coast. 
In 1897, there was a verbal agreement between the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Goluchowski, and the Italian 
Minister, Yisconti Venosta, as to Albanian affairs and, from 
that date, Adriatic affairs have acquired a separate individ- 
uality. Both parties agreed to refrain from acquiring any 
portion of Albania and agreed to favour the establishment 
of an autonomous Albania in case Turkey should disappear 
from the Balkans. This agreement was confirmed in 1899 
and again in 1906. The annexation of Bosnia and Herz- 
egovina was, of course, a blow to Italy's plans. There was 
a great popular outburst, but Italy was in no position to 
fight, and, after prolonged negotiations, was able to obtain 
only the abolition of the privileges previously granted to 
Austria of policing Montenegrin waters and the promise of 
the establishment of an Italian University at Vienna. Italy 
later acted with Austria to compel the withdrawal of Greece 
from southern Albania and to compel Montenegro to evac- 
uate Scutari. During the Turkish war, Austria used the 
Treaty of Alliance to hamper Italy. The appearance of 
part of the Italian fieet on the Albanian coast provoked a 
warm protest from Austria. Any action against the coast 
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of Turkey in Europe was declared to be a breach of the 
treaty. When an Italian squadron was bombarded by forts 
at the entrance to the Dardanelles and replied, Count Berch- 
told announced that the treaty had been violated and stated 
that, if the Italian government desired its freedom of action, 
the Austrian government also would resume its freedom of 
action. Austria had the support of Germany. Salandra, 
speaking in the Italian Chamber June S, 1916, said that it 
would be impossible to estimate how many Italian soldiers 
were wasted and how much treasure was expended because it 
was impossible for Italy to take direct action against Tur- 
key and because, further, that country knew it was being 
protected by Italy's allies. 

After the Turko-Italian war, Italy renewed the Alliance 
because she saw that the whole Albanian coast would soon 
pass from Turkish rule and she feared it would all fall into 
Austrian hands. At the Conference of London, Italy ob- 
tained the support of her Allies, not only on the question of 
Epirus, but also on the Dodecanese. At Kiel, in 191S, King 
Victor and the German Emperor came to an agreement rel- 
ative to concessions in Adalia which were to open the door 
for Italian penetration into Asia Minor. But relations with 
Austria were never really cordial. In 1918 Austria in- 
formed the Italian foreign office that she proposed to go to 
war with Serbia in order to defend herself and would expect 
the military support of her ally. The Marquis di San Giu- 
liano refused such support. After the failure of this scheme, 
General Konrad von Hoetzendorf , with the aid of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, tried to persuade the Emperor to 
sanction a "preventive war*' against Italy. But neither the 
Emperor nor Count Aehrenthal liked the scheme and it fell 
throu^.^ 

"DiUon, "From the Triple to the Quadruple Alliance," pp. 33-60. 



CHAPTER n 

ITAI.T*S EKTBANCB INTO THE WAR 

IN 1914, Signor Giolitti was the leader of the majority 
in Parliament as he had been since 1908. He was really 
the **boss" of Italy, He first entered Parliament in 1888 
and Crispi brought him into the Cabinet as Finance Minister 
in 1889. The court clique helped make him Premier in 1892} 
but in 1893, on accoimt of the Banca Romana scandal, his 
unpopularity was so great that he was obliged to retire. He 
was impeached for abuse of power but the supreme court de- 
clared the courts without power over ministerial acts. In 
1900, he became Minister of the Interior in the Zanardelli 
cabinet. During the few years previous, the government had 
been persecuting the Socialists, the Republicans, and the 
Radicals and had taken active measures to put down the 
strikes which had been disturbing the country. Giolitti had 
been developing a personal policy of encouraging the Social- 
ists and, when he came into power, changed the policy of the 
government accordingly. He allowed the first strikes which 
occurred after he took office to run their natural course, and, 
in certain cases, he even ordered the authorities to assume 
a benevolent attitude toward the strikers. His influence in- 
creased steadily. In 1903, when Zanardelli resigned on the 
plea of old age and ill health, Giolitti was intrusted with the 
formation of the new cabinet. In a large number of the elec- 
toral districts in Italy, party organization has been so weak 
that the candidates are chosen and supported by rival 
cliques quite unable to carry off victory without government 
support. It is, therefore, possible for the Prime Minister 
in power at the time of a general election, especially if he be 

23 
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also the Minister of the Interior, to create a personal party 
which win return deputies whose only political program is 
to support him. The three general elections which have 
taken place during the reign of Victor Emmanuel III have 
been in Giolitti's terms of office as Premier and Minister of 
the Interior. His custom has been to resign a few months 
after a general election, as in the Spring of 1906, at the 
close of 1909, and in the Spring of 1914. The interim gov- 
ernment was invariably weak and fell into general disfavour 
within a year or so, and then Giolitti's friends would bring 
about its fall, and he would be recalled, to form a new Cab- 
inet. Two of the five years of the legal life of the Chamber 
having passed, Giolitti could threaten a general election and, 
with this weapon, was able to keep the Chamber tractable 
and to remain in power until after the next general election.^ 
There were five prominent parties in the' Chamber, the 
Clericfil, the Sonnino group, which may be called Conserva- 
tive, the Republican, the Radical, and the Socialist. Each 
was too small to act alone and coalition has proved difficult. 
Giolitti did his utmost to conciliate everyone. He gave the 
Socialists the opportunity to turn the railroads into state 
concerns and to carry out other parts of their program, 
while at the same time granting the great industries all the 
privileges and protection they demanded, and guaranteeing 
the landed proprietors the duty on cereals. The salaries of 
the clergy were increased and clerical influence was favored 
in the schools though a Free Mason was chosen as Minister 
of Public Instruction. The term of military service was re- 
duced to two years ; higher taxes were not imposed ; and the 
schemes for colonial expansion were given up to please the 
masses. To please the upper classes, the army and the navy 
were increased in size. Giolitti yielded always to public 
opinion and withdrew the concession the minute public at- 
tention was fixed elsewhere.^ It was in this way that he was 

* Ferrero, Guglielmo, "Europe's Fateful Hour," pp. 1S3-195. 
•Fcrrero, Guglielmo^ "Europe's Fateful Hour," p. 196. 
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forced into the Tripoli expedition, for he never took any 
interest in foreign affairs. In the Chamber, his methods 
were those of the typical boss. He had a compact body of 
disciplined deputies dependent upon him. Grood care was 
taken of the faithful and office went to the obedient. No 
cabinet could long survive without his support. 

Giolitti retired, as has been said, in the Spring of 1914, 
leaving Salandra as premier to struggle with all the ques* 
tions arising out of his administration. The country was 
faced with a general strike ; there was a deficit to be met and 
Pariiiament refused to pass the taxes asked for by the gov- 
ernment, which had to be content with a royal decree author^ 
izing them for one year. The Chamber was thoroughly dis- 
organized through the long rule of Giolitti. There were no 
real parties, no real opposition. There were one strong man 
and his personal followers making up a majority in the 
Chamber. Such was the condition in Italy when the war 
broke in August. Luckily, the Foreign Minister was a 
strong man of great experience, the Marquis di San Giu- 
liano. His attitude towards Austria was one of protest from 
the beginning of the situation. On July 25, 1914, he tele- 
graphed the Italian Ambassador at Vienna, ^^Salandra and 
myself made it quite clear to the Austrian ambassador that 
Austria could have no right according to the spirit .of the 
treaty of the Triple Alliance, to act as she had done at Bel- 
grade without previous understanding with her Allies." At 
the same time, he told von Flotow (German Ambassador at 
Rome) that Italy was under no obligation to come in if Aus- 
tria went to war with Russia.' 

Italian neutrality was proclaimed in the usual manner 
August 4, 1914. It was approved by the great majority 
of the nation represented by the Socialists, the Republicans, 
and the Radical Democrats, and opposed by a small minor- 
ity who wanted immediate interventioii on the side of the 
Germans and by another minority who wanted Italy to join 

' Carnorale, Luigi, '^hy Italy Entered into the Great War," p. 331-39. 
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the Entente Allies in order to acquire more territory. This 
neutrality was really in favor of the Entente. The Italian 
fleet could have hindered the transportation of French 
troops from Africa and cut British lines to India. Italy, 
from Eretria, could also have hindered British communica- 
tions with the East. Italy concentrated her fleet at the 
entrance to the Adriatic and withdrew her garrisons from 
the French frontier. 

The Triplist tradition had for many decades moulded 
Italian puhlic opinion. The election of 191 S was the first 
held after the passage of the universal suffrage law. All 
the extreme parties had made noticeable gains. There was 
an increase in the strength of the irreconcilable Catholics 
and of the Republicans. Two new parties appeared, the 
Revolutionary Socialists or Syndicalists, and the National- 
ists. 

The Nationalists thought that Prussia would win a 
sweeping and rapid victory and favored intervention on 
that side in order to earn a claim to the Mediterranean 
possessions of France and England. The Catholics and 
Conservatives were pro-German and pro-Austrian. Aus- 
tria, as the great Catholic power, had long led the Papal 
party to hope for the weakening of the Italian Kingdom 
and for the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope. 
The Liberal bloc in control of the government was strictly 
neutral, as were the Marxian Socialists. The mass of the 
people followed them in their neutrality. The Republicans, 
the Radicals and the Syndicalists were strongly pro-Ally, 
the Radical Republicans raising a Garibaldian Legion for 
the French front.* Both Berlin and Vienna dropt hints 
that, should Italy pursue a course of action prejudicial to 
their interests, the Pope could expect every assistance from 
them towards the restoration of his temporal power and 

*Maugain, Gabriel, "L'Opinion Italienne et rintervention de Tltalle 
dans la Guerre actueUe," pp. 9-13. 
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that the efforts of the Church to maintain Italian neutral- 
ity would not go without recompense.^ 

The problem soon resolved itself into the question whether 
Italy should remain neutral or take up arms on the side of 
the Allies. Those who had at first favored joining the Cen- 
tral Powers now were silent or joined the Giolittian neutral- 
ists, who believed that, under the circumstances, much could 
be gained without going to war. The neutralists had the 
sympathy of the Papacy and of the majority of the Social- 
ists. The Papacy approved any policy which would not in- 
crease the prestige of the House of Savoy. It mistrusted 
France and was jealous of Russia. 

Another group in favor of neutrality were those who had 
business ties with Germany. The Banca Commerciale was 
intimately connected with German financial groups, and, 
through them, with the German government. It shared in 
many Italian corporations and businesses and had effec- 
tively promoted the interests of Grermany. There was an 
excellent understanding between the Bank and Giolitti. He 
had little interest in, or knowledge of, foreign affairs and 
held that the only course for Italy to follow was one of 
cooperation with Grermany. The Bank had connections 
with many of the financial and commercial leaders and with 
prominent members of Roman society, many of whom had a 
pecuniary interest in different businesses under the control 
of the Bank. Many feared that a break with Grermany 
would result in economic disaster. The North of Italy had 
been passing through a period of economic revival. Never 
had the mercantile and propertied classes been so well off. 
War would destroy this prosperity. The peasantry were 
more interested in higher taxes and larger markets than 
they were in foreign policy and the workmen were interested 
in better wages and in internal reforms. 

Thus the interventionists had a difficult task. At first 
their party consisted of an unimportant minority of young 

' Wallace, William Kay, ''Greater Italy," p. 944. 
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men, army officers, professional men, writers and teachers. 
They believed that Italy could obtain her legitimate ends 
only by participation in the war on the side of the Entente 
Allies. They were fighting for purely practical reasons. 
Austria was the enemy. They wanted a restoration of the 
irredenta provinces and a rectilScation of the frontier. 
They felt that, if Italy remained outside the struggle, her 
Adriatic aspirations would not be gratified. The outside 
world has looked upon Italy as a museum of ancient art. 
This attitude has been resented by a group of young men 
who believe that, if Italy was to take her place among the 
great powers, she must break completely with the past. To 
gain a hearing, they exaggerated the virtues of the present 
day. Plans were proposed for selling the art treasures of 
Italy to Americans and for using the proceeds to develop 
the army and navy. Others suggested filling up the canals 
of Venice or at least abolishing the gondolas and making 
Venice purely a commercial port. This group of the Fu- 
turists, which had been growing before the war, had no 
place in their program for arbitration, for pacificism or for 
internationalism. Theirs was essentially a belligerent doc- 
trine holding war essential for the hygiene of the world. 
The victory of Austria would be the signal for the down- 
fall of Italy as a great power. For Italy, they regarded 
the war as the culmination of a hundred years of national 
endeavor. 

Grermany and Italy in the nineteenth century had many 
points in common. Their tmity was accomplished under 
very similar circumstances. Italy had more moderation but 
felt that her destiny was to be a great military, naval, 
industrial, and colonial power. As D'Annunzio put it in 
one of his famous May, 1915, speeches, ^^We will no longer 
be a museum of antiquity, a kind of hostelry, a pleasure 
resort, under a sky painted Prussian blue, for the benefit of 
intemational honeymooners." ® What they wanted was an 

•Quoted by Sidney Low, "Italy in the War," p. 6. 
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Italj great in territorial power, great in commerce, with a 
strong national feeling and with all the Italian people under 
one flag. Italy they pictured as politically young, and 
under the necessity of expanding. The Nationalists de- 
nounced the commercial penetration and methods of Grer- 
many, but they admired the preparedness and military 
organization. This party had made great strides on ac- 
count of the expedition to Tripoli. Salandra, while not one 
of the extreme party, declared that Italy must follow her 
own interests. On December S, 1914, in the CSiamber, he 
said, ^^Italy has vital rights to safeguard, just aspirations 
to assert and maintain; she has her position as a great 
power to preserve intact; more, she must so continue that 
this position shall not be diminished by comparison with 
possible aggrandizement of other states. It follows from 
this that neutrality can not remain inert and flabby; it 
must be active and vigilant, not impotent but strongly armed 
and ready for every eventuality." 

During the Fall and Winter of 1914-1916, public opinion 
came more and more to demand intervention on the side of 
the Entente Allies. Among the Catholics, we must make a 
distinction between the Intransigeants, the Christian Demo- 
crats, and the clerical Catholic party proper. The Intran- 
sigeants were the most pro-Austrian. The Christian Demo- 
crats at the Congress at Bologna, in the Fall of 1914, 
included in their program the reunion of Trentino and 
Venetia with Italy, the union of all the Serbo-Croat peoples 
into an independent state on the limits of the Quamero, the 
reconstruction of Poland as an independent state, and a 
guarantee for the independence of small nations. Tlie ma- 
jority of the Catholics were, however, in favor of neutral- 
ity and the two other divisions represented only a minority. 

There were some who believed in intervention even though 
they were not extreme nationalists. The German action in 
Belgium and the sinking of the Lusitania caused much indigo 
nation among this group and led them to see that the strug- 
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gle was between two civilizations. Other Italians felt that 
they belonged on the side of Latin France. 

The Socialists were not all neutral. In the first weeks 
of the war, the reformed Socialists demanded intervention 
on the side of the Entente Allies. Their leaders were Bis- 
solati and Bonomi. Bissolati enlisted in an Alpine regiment 
to show where his feelings were. The Republicans were even 
more eager for war with Austria. The more moderate 
Democrats believed that preparation was necessary before 
entering the war. 

In short, the majority of the Italians were, at first, satis- 
fied with neutrality; but, by the end of August, the feeling 
was beginning to change and it grew in favour of the 
Entente Allies until Italy declared war on Austria in May, 
1915. But Germany could not, without a struggle, see 
Italy retreat from the policy of neutrality. The Papacy 
was strong for neutrality. In September, 1914, Cardinal 
Delia Chiesa was elected Pope as Benedict XV. He was 
experienced in ecclesiastical diplomacy and owed his election 
largely to this fact. His first encyclical showed his attitude 
toward the Italian government. It rehearsed the grudges 
and grievances of the Vatican, dwelt on the tendencies 
towards "independence," the "absurdities of socialism," 
"dissension within the Church," the desire for the cessation 
of the abnormal condition in which the head of the Church 
finds himself. The Papacy proclaimed its neutrality. 
Neither France nor Great Britain had a mission at the 
Vatican, and the Russian Envoy was a man without much 
influence there. The Pope expressed no opinion in regard 
to the violation of Belgium, and even his reply to Cardinal 
Mercier was a vague expression of generalities. In Decem- 
ber, 1914, Great Britain sent an accredited mission to the 
Vatican, with whom she had not had diplomatic relations for 
four centuries. In Rome, the Irish Catholics were in direct 
communication with the Germans, and it was rumoured that 
it was through their medium that the Easter Revolution of 
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1916 was carried through. Even after the German and 
Austrian envoys had left Rome, they were established in 
Switzerland, and the Pope was free to send them sealed 
dispatches. 

Germany hoped, through the Papacy and Giolitti, to 
maintain Italian neutrality. Prince Billow was sent as a 
s}>ecial emissary to Rome. He was connected through his 
wife with a prominent and noble Italian family, had lived 
for many years in Italy and was an experienced diplomat. 
He had the full sympathy of the Vatican and was supported 
by its press. Giolitti felt that Italy could obtain her legiti- 
mate ends by bargaining and that there was no need for 
entering the war. Biilow came prepared to bargain Aus- 
trian territory for Italian neutrality. The question turned 
largely upon the interpretation of the treaty of the Triple 
Alliance. In the beginning, Germany and Austria had 
claimed that it was a defensive war and therefore that Italy 
should, according to the terms of the treaty, come in on 
their side.^ 

' In 1915 Articles I, III, IV, VII of the treaty were for the first time 
revealed. Article I was disclosed in a Note transmitted by Baron Son- 
JUDO, the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Italian diplomatic 
representatives abroad on May 94t for communication to the Powers. 
T^ remainder were published by the Austro-Hungarian Government 
during the same month in their "Diplomatische AktenstUcke'* (Red 
Book). They read as follows: 

Article I. The High Contracting Parties mutually promise to remain 
on terms of peace and friendship, and that they will not enter into any 
alliance or engagement directed against one of their states. 

They pledge themselves to undertake an exchange of views regarding 
aU general and political questions which may present themselves, and 
promise furthermore their mutual assistance, commensurate with their 
individual interests. 

Article III. If one or two of the contracting parties, without provo- 
cation on their part, are attacked by two or more Powers which have 
not signed this treaty, and are implicated in a war with them, this will 
at the same time raise the cmub foederit for the other parties. 

Article IV. If a great Power which has not signed this treaty men- 
aces the national safety of one of the contracting parties and the nation 
thus menaced were thus constrained to declare war, the other two would 
be obliged to observe toward their ally a benevolent neutrality. Each 
of the three contracting Powers in this case will remain free to partici- 
pate in the war if it seems wise and to make common cause with her 
aUy. 
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Although Grermany had declared war on France, it was 
held that certain alleged acts of aggression committed by 
France constituted an attack on Germany within the mean- 
ing of the treaty. The Marquis di San Giuliano said that 
the acts complained of had unquestionably been done after 
similar acts on the part of Germany, and the fact remained 
that it was Grermany that declared war. Giolitti even went 
further and declared that Italy would have been perfectly 
justified in remaining neutral even had Germany or Austria 
been attacked. 

The Giomale d'ltdlia^ the official daily of Rome, for 
August 4, 1914, gave in detail the manner in which Austria, 
in its ultimatum of July 28, had violated the treaty of the 
Triple Alliance to the injury of Italy .^ The note to Serbia 
was communicated to the Italian Govemihent after it had 
been communicated to the Serbian Gk>yemment. One of the 
fundamental provisions of the Triple Alliance is that no 
one of the allies can undertake an action in the Balkans 
without the consent of the other allies. The Triple AUiance 
has a purely defensive character and does not obligate any 
one of the allies to follow another of them when pursuing 
an aggressive action such as that undertaken by Austria 
against Serbia. It was to the interest of Italy that the 
Adriatic-Balkan equilibrium remain undisturbed and that 
the Balkans be kept for the Balkan people. 

The death of Marquis di San Giuliano left the portfolio 
of Foreign Minister vacant in September, 1914, and it was 
filled by Baron Sonnino, who was believed to be in favour of 
the Triple Alliance. His policy was to look after the inter- 
ests of Italy, a policy of "sacro egoismo" as Premier Salan- 
dra put it. On October 14, 1914, Italy occupied the island 
of Saseno off the Albanian coast and, on Christmas Day, 
occupied Valona. The Albanian coast is of great impor- 
tance to Italy because it holds the eastern side of the narrow 
• Carnovalc, Luigi, "Why Italy Entered into the Great War," p. ai7. 
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strait of Otranto. Italy announced that this action was 
taken becaose she was the only power not occupied with the 
war and because conditions were such in Albania that there 
had to be some policing power to maintain order. 

In July, 1914, Italy had protested that Austria should 
haye consulted Italy before Austria took steps at Belgrade. 
During the Summer, there were conversations on the inter- 
pretations of Article VII.' Italy declared she could main- 
tain a friendly attitude only if her interpretation of Article. 
VH were accepted. Austria and Germany worked to keep 
Italy neutral, since they had given up hope of her active 
intervention on their side. On August 4, Berchtold stated ^® 
^ere Italy to remain on the side of her allies, an oppor- 
tunity would be offered for the realization of her far-reach- 
ing aspirations such as the acquirement of Tunisia, Savoy 
and so on ; should she detach herself, then she would receive 
nothing." 

In November, 1914, the military invasion of Serbia cre- 
ated a new situation. The question of the violation of the 
Triple Alliance was actively opened. On December 9, Son- 
nino telegraphed to the Italian Ambassador at Vienna that 
the Austro-Hungarian advance into Serbia constituted a 
fact which could not fail to become the subject of examina- 
tion by the Italian and Austro-Hungarian Governments on 
the basis of Article YII of the Triple Alliance. Sonnino 

* Article VII. Anstria-Hungaiy and Italy, who have solely In view 
the maintenance, as far as possible^ of the territorial status quo in the 
East, engage themselves to use their influence to prevent all territorial 
changes which mig^t be disadvantageous to the one or other of the 
Powers signatory of the present Treaty. To this end they will give 
reciprocally aU information calculated to enlighten each o^r concern- 
ing their own intentions and those of other Powers. Should, however, 
the case arise that, in the course of events, the maintenance of the 
status quo in the territory of the Balkans or the Ottoman coasts and 
islands in the Adriatic or the MgcAU Seas becomes impossible, and that, 
either in consequence of the action of a third Power or for any other 
reason, Austria^Hungary or Italy should be obliged to change the status 

* Austrian Red Book (No. 9), Document No. 30. Scott, ''Diplomatic 
Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the European War,'* Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Part I, p. 161, 
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claimed that the Austrian gbvemment should have con- 
sulted Italy and have entered into an agreement with her 
before the Austrian army had crossed the Serbian frontier. 
On the same day, the following message was sent to the 
Italian Ambassador at Berlin: ^^The trend in favour of 
neutrality manifested by a section of public opinion does 
not imply the renimciation of Italian interests in the Bal- 
kans and the Adriatic or of the Italian national aspirations, 
but rather the persuasion that these interests and these 
aspirations will be effectively safeguarded if neutrality is 
maintained." ^* 

Italy claimed that even temporary occupation without 
previous agreement was a violation of Article VII. Berch- 
told made a fine distinction between temporary and mo- 
mentary occupation resulting from m^tary operations, and 
only after being urged by Berlin did he consent to enter 
into an exchange of views. After Billow came to Rome, 
Sonnino summed up the situation in a telegram to the 
Italian Ambassadors at Berlin and at Vienna.^^ ^^I re- 
marked to Prince von Billow that the situation in Italy 
could be summed up ia a very few words. That the ma- 
jority of the nation was in favour of the preservation of 
neutrality and ready to support the government in this, but 
only upon the presupposition that by means of neutrality it 
should be possible to obtain the fulfilment of certain national 
aspirations. This task, the practical difficulties of which 
I fully recognized, was what the government aimed at ac- 
complishing." By the first week in January, Berlin was 
convinced that Austria must make some concessions. Vienna 

quo for their part by a temporary or permanent occupation, such occu- 
pation would only take place after previous agreements between the 
two Powers, which would have to be based upon the principle of a 
reciprocal compensation for all territorial or other aovantages that 
either of them might acquire over and above the existing status quo, 
and would have to satisfy the interests and rightful daims of both 
parties. 

""Italian Green Book," Doc. No. 9, Scott, op, cU., Part II, p. 1811. 

^ "Italian Green Book," Doc. No. 8^ Scott, op. eit., p. 1918. 
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suggested that Italy might find compensation in Albania, 
but Italy claimed only a negative interest there. All she 
wanted was that other powers should keep out of Albania. 

Austria next took the line that there were claims against 
Italy for the occupation of Yalona and of the Dodecanese, 
but Italy pointed out that the Dodecanese was occupied 
merely until the Treaty of Lausanne should be fulfilled and 
that the occupation of VcJona was simply to maintain order, 
she having to do it because all the other powers were busy 
with the war. It was not until March that Austria, under 
pressure from Germany, consented to discuss the question 
on the basis of the cession Qf Austrian territory. Billow 
did not think that immediate performance should be exacted 
from Austria, but both Austria and Germany agreed that 
the bargain should be made public immediately. Finally, 
on March 27, in return for friendly neutrality on the part 
of Italy and for liberty of action in the Balkans and for 
the renunciation in advance by Italy of any fresh compensa- 
tion for the advantages, territorial or other, that might 
accrue to Austria-Hungary, Austria offered to cede terri- 
tory in South Tyrol including the city of Trent, Italy to 
assume a part of the public debt and to pay a lump sum to 
compensate for investments made by the state in the terri- 
tory and for ecclesiastical property, pensions to function- 
aries, etc.^® 

Italy did not consider this sufficient. On April 8, on the 
invitation of Burian, Sonnino sent in the claims of Italy.^^ 
They included the cession of the Trentino with the frontiers 
which were those of the Italian Kingdom of 1811, Italy's 
eastern frontier to be extended in her favour so as to bring 
in the cities of Gradisca and Gorizia; the city of Trieste, 
with its territory extended in the north to include Nabresina 
and in the south to include the present districts of Capo 
distria and Pirano, was to be constituted an autonomous 

» 'atalian Green Book," Document No. 56, Scott, op. eit,, p. 1991-1893. 
^Jbid., Doc. No. 64, p. 1399-1309. 
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and independent state in all internal affairs and Austria- 
Hungary was to renounce all sovereignty over it. It was to 
remain a free port. Austria was to cede further the Archi- 
pelago of Curzola, including Lissa (with the neighbouring 
islets of St. Andrea and Busi), Lesina (with Spalmadori 
and Torcola), Curzola, Lagosta (with the neighbouring 
islets and rocks), Cazza, Meleda and Pelagora. Italy should 
immediately occupy the ceded territory and Trieste should 
be evacuated by the Austro-Hungarian authorities and mili- 
tary forces with the immediate discharge of all soldiers and 
sailors derived from these territories. The sovereignty of 
Italy over Valona and its bay together with such territory 
in the hinterland as might be required for its defense was 
to be recognized. Austria-Hungary was to cease to interest 
herself at all in Albania. There were to be complete anmesty 
and release for all political offenders from the ceded and 
evacuated territories. Italy offered 200 million lire in com- 
pensation for a quota of the public debt and other charges. 
Italy was to maintain perfect neutrality towards Austria 
and Germany and to renounce any further invocation of 
Article VH and Austria was to renounce any as to the 
Dodecanese. 

Burian refused to do more than to extend slightly his 
former offer of the Trentino or to grant inmiediate occupa- 
tion to Italy. On May 8, Italy resumed her liberty of action 
and declared the alliance cancelled. On May 10, Biilow, still 
hoping for settlement, signed together with Macchio, the 
Austrian representative at Rome, an offer, which, as amended 
by Burian, made Italy the following concessions : ^^ South 
Tyrol; territory to the west bank of the Isonzo as far as 
the population is purely of Italian nationality; the title of 
Imperial Free City for Trieste, together with an Italian 
university and new municipal regulations; the recognition 
of Italy's sovereignty over Valona, its bay and the surround- 

» '* Austrian Red Book," Doc. No. 185, 188 (Scott, op cU., pp. 311-316, 
318-391). 
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iag territory; no political interference bj Austria in Al- 
bania within the borders drawn by the Convention of Lon- 
don, special safeguards for the rights of Italians who should 
remain within the Empire ; general political and military am- 
nesty and release from military service for all natives of the 
ceded territory ; Italy in return to promise absolute neutral- 
ity towards Grermany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, and 
to declare her disinterestedness in any territorial or other 
advantage that might accrue to Austria-Hungary as a re- 
sult of the military operations or treaties of peace ; Austria 
at the same time to waive any claims based upon the Italian 
occupation of the Dodecanese. The execution of the agree- 
ment was to be guaranteed by Germany. There was to be a 
mixed commission to settle details and to fix the indemnity 
to be paid by Italy. The territory should be ceded to 
Italy as soon as the commission had finished its work. This 
offer was submitted to the Italian government May 18. 

Considering the new boundaries offered by the Austrian 
Grovemment to Italy, Professor 6ino Fani of the Polytechnic 
School of Turin, observed that ^Hhis new and insidious fron- 
tier constitutes a conventional line which always leaves to 
Austria the upper part of our valleys, and therefore the 
possibility of invasion of territory with no possibility of 
defense, if such invasion were to come suddenly, and it would 
be very di£Bcult in any case. • • . Thus the acception, while 
it meant a definite renunciation, would have continued to 
keep us at the mercy of our neighbors, and aggravate our 
subjection." ^' 

Billow had been working with Giolitti, who still had a 
majority in the Chamber. Being sure that the offer would 
be accepted by the followers of Giolitti, and that, in the 
face of such an acceptance, no government would dare to 
break its neutrality, he was anxious to make the question a 
parliamentary matter. Sonnino and Salandra were well 
aware of the situation and had no intention of facing Parlia- 

>*Caniovale, "Why Italy Entered into the Great War," p. 837. 
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ment on such an issue. The last proposal in typewritten 
iorm was placed in the hands of deputies and newspaper 
men several days before it was officially communicated to 
the Italian goyemment and indeed was published in an Eng- 
lish journal before the Italian government was officially 
aware of its existence. Under the circumstances, Salandra 
refused to consider it when it was presented by Billow. The 
Chamber was to meet May 20. Having fully accepted 
Billow's scheme and meaning to overthrow the ministry on 
an adverse vote, and then to form a new government which 
would accept the Austrian offer, Giolitti was busy in Rome 
getting his followers into line. Salandra thought that the 
risk of a defeat of the ministry should not be taken. On 
May 18, the ministers collectively tendered their resigna- 
tions to the King. He offered the Premiership to Signor 
Marcora, President of the Chamber, to Signor Carcona and 
to Signor Boselli. All three advised that Salandra's resig- 
nation should not be accepted and the King followed their 
advice.^^ 

Meanwhile, D'Annunzio had arrived in Rome and made 
speeches between May IS and 19. He had only recently 
come from France and had already aroused great enthusi- 
asm in the North, where he had been speaking in favour of 
intervention on the side of the Allies. He extolled the 
glories of Italy and denounced the agents and clients of the 
German envoys as traitors. He disclosed the fact that the 
Cabinet had renounced the Triple Alliance and had entered 
into an agreement with the Entente. He soon had the 
people with him. Public wrath rose so high against Gio- 
litti and his followers that the police advised them to remain 
off the streets. When the Chamber opened, Salandra and 
Sonnino were received with great applause. A vote con- 
ferring discretionary power upon the Government in case of 
war was in reality an authorization for the Government to 
declare war. On May 28, the Government notified Baron 

"DiUon, "From the Triple to the Quadruple Alliance^" p. «16. 
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Burian that Italy would consider herself in a state of war 
with Austria on the following day. 

Billow had relied upon the politicians but had not reck- 
oned on the people. As the war had gone on, their sensi- 
bilities had been aroused. Reports from Belgium and from 
northern France and the sinking of the Lusitama had had 
their effect. Feeling was actively on the side of the Allies. 
The Nationalists made the most of this. One of the imme- 
diate agents was Gabriele D'Annunzio with his remarkable 
oratorical powers. He had long believed that another war 
of liberation must come and thought that this was the time. 
Billow's attempt to overthrow the Government enraged the 
public. Italy was a great power. Methods which might be 
employed in Persia or Morocco could not be allowed in Italy. 
But Ferrero claims, ^*The impulse which made her take this 
step was not, however, as has been often said a mere out- 
burst of national feeling. It was something much more 
complicated — something far deeper. The necessity of put- 
ting an end to an artificial, contradictory and enervating 
system of government, shame at having for so long submitted 
meekly to Grerman influence; horror and dread of this mon- 
strous power resting on numbers, steel, the authority of the 
monarchy, the prestige of the army, the credulity and blind 
passions of the masses exploited by a strong and unscrupu- 
lous oligarchy; the desire for moral independence which 
could only be hers with a more secure frontier, together with 
a somewhat vague but very real longing for a nobler, higher 
and happier life — all these causes impelled Italy to take part 
in the struggles." ^* 

Italy was at war only with Austria. The Grerman Am- 
bassador at Rome demanded and obtained his passports as 
soon as Italy had declared war against Austria and the 
Italian Ambassador at Berlin did the same. During the 
first months Italy seemed to wish it understood that her war 
with Austria was only indirectly connected with war on the 
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other fronts. Goods from Italy still reached Grermany. 
Italy was fighting for her own aims. These have been stated 
by Carnovale^® as follows: (1) the defense of Italianity 
as the first and greatest duty, (2) a secure military frontier, 
(S) a less dangerous strategical position in the Adriatic. 
The offers to Italy by Austria never quite covered these 
aims, but, as the "secret*' treaty with the Allies shows, the 
offers of the Allies did. Italy, unsupported, had never been 
able to attack Austria without too great a risk as that 
country was superior to her in population, wealth, size of 
army, natural and artificial frontiers, and was certain to be 
supported by Grermany. This was Italy's chance. "In fact, 
Italy, had she remained neutral in the great war, would Jiave 
lost all credit, all prestige in the world. She would not have 
been considered nor respected by anyone." ^^ 

It is quite plain that the entry of Italy into the war was 
exploited by the Nationalist party in order to persuade the 
Italian people to accept its imperialistic policy, a negation 
of every principle for which the Allied nations had been 
fighting. Their aims were really more like those of Prussia 
and, in fact, this party had been called nostri Prussiam in 
Italy. Irrendentism for some decades had been little more 
than a tradition. Austrian stupidity and bad faith were 
the only things that had kept it alive. In Lombardy and 
Venetia, of course, it had remained smoldering but, in the 
center and in the South, little thought had been given to it. 
It was not until the war was well started that Italian public 
opinion, through the activity of the Nationalistic party and 
of the Pro-Dalmazia and other kindred societies, was 
aroused to take a keen interest in Irredentia and the Adri- 
atic. The Nationalists urged their imperialistic aims upon 
the people and treated the war as purely one between Aus- 
tria and Italy, a quarrel between partners, with Germany as 
an angry spectator. Many Italians who were willing to 

» Camovale, "Why Italy Entered into the Great War,** p. 237. 
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dedlare war against Austria did not want war with Ger- 
many. There was a considerable number of business men 
who did not want war to interfere with their prosperity. 
Their trade with Grermany was netting them large profits. 
To quote Ferrero again, **It may safely be stated that in 
the last ten years all Italy, professors and manufacturers, 
Socialists and Conservatives, free-thinkers and clericals, 
philosophers and musicians alike, had been affected with 
Germanophilia. Grermany was regarded as the universal 
model, because she had realized the quantitative formula of 
progress better than any other nation and was the land 
where population, wealth, production, commerce, army and 
navy were increasing most rapidly. ... In spite of the 
affinity of language, race, and culture, France had become 
a sort of enigma. The educated classes in Italy, who were 
becoming more and more dominated by the purely quantita- 
tive conception of progress, did not understand the tragic 
position of a country whose demographical conditions, tradi- 
tions, and historical tendencies alike impelled it to develop 
in the direction of quality, whilst forced to do so in the 
direction of quantity by the competition of its neighbours 
and above all by the preposterous and menacing growth of 
its foe."^^ This gives us some clue as to why Italy was 
not declaring war against Grermany. 

The Salandra Government was under the necessity of 
maintaining equilibrium between the Germanophile party 
and the patriots. Only the official Socialists maintained 
their neutrality. The Giolittians saw in peace with Ger- 
many the only economic and financial salvation of Italy. 
They did not wish war with Turkey. Their idea was to 
mass their forces for the conquest of the Adriatic and the 
Irredentia lands. The clericals backed Giolitti on the ques- 
tion of peace with Grermany. Salandra had not the per- 
sonality of a great leader, but gradually the country came 
round to the policy of the government. On August SI, 
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191Sf war was declared against Turkey to protect Italian 
interests in the ^gean and more particularly in Asia Minor. 
The war was not going well. There was a shortage of 
munitions; machine guns and heavy artillery were lacking; 
the shortage of coal was suspending production. The Gk>y- 
emment offered no explanation. In October, war was de- 
clared against Bulgaria. The Giolittians disapproved of 
this as they felt that Bulgaria should be left alone to act as 
a foil against a Greater Serbia. In November, at the open- 
ing of Parliament, Sonnino announced that Italy had for- 
mally adhered to the Pact of London, pledging herself not 
to sign a separate peace. But the year closed without any 
clear statement of Italy's aims and there was still some 
doubt outside as to Italy's intentions. 

The Allied situation in the Balkans grew worse. Serbia 
was crushed. Cettinje was taken. Italy refused to send a 
force to Salonika. It was not until March 27, 1916, that 
Salandra, Sonnino, and Cadoma officially met representa- 
tives of the Allied governments. In May, came the Austrian 
invasion of the Trentino. Still war was not declared against 
Grermany, although it was known that German officers were 
directing the movements of Austrian troops and that Grer- 
man munitions and artillery were being used on the Italian 
front. 

On June 10, Salandra, when demanding a vote of con- 
fidence in the Chamber, made a reference to the war which 
was taken as a criticism of the Italian Higher Command. 
He lost the vote of confidence and resigned June 12. The 
immediate cause was merely the occasion. The official So- 
cialists and the Giolittians had been against him since May, 
1915, because he had led the country into war, and the 
Interventionists were dissatisfied because he was not, ac-" 
cording to their ideas, pushing the war vigorously enough. 
The King invited Salandra to remain as the head of a larger 
and more representative ministry but he wished to resign 
and the formation of the new Cabiaet was entrusted to 
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BoseDiy dean of the Italian deputies. There were nineteen 
instead of thirteen members in the new Cabinet. For the 
first time a Catholic and a Republican held portf okos in the 
same cabinet, and the leader of the Interventionist group 
of Socialists, Bissolati, was also a member. War was finally 
declared against Grermany, August 28, 1916. The technicar 
charge was that Grermany had broken the agreement of 
May, 1915, which had safeguarded German commercial in- 
terests in Italy in return for certain privileges granted to 
Italians long resident in Grermany. Of these, the most im- 
portant was the Grerman promise to continue the pensions 
due to Italian workmen who were living or who had lived in 
Germany. 

Since 1915, the Italian cabinets have been constantly 
under the attack of the official Socialists and of the Giolit- 
tians. Their object seems to have been to force one crisis 
after another until the leaders should be overthrown, when 
Giolitti would have to be recalled. One of the causes of the 
disaster at Caporetto was the pacifist propaganda by which 
the Giolittians, the Clericals, and the official Socialists had 
poisoned the minds of the soldiers.^^ On November S3, 
1918, Deputy Centurione charged in the Chamber that 
Giolitti and his followers had planned and supplied with 
German money and arms the rebellion in Turin in August, 
1917. **Ex-Premier Giolitti, three Senators, several Depu- 
ties belonging to the Intransigeant Socialist party betrayed 
their country,'' shouted Centurione. He asserted he had 
documents to prove the charges, but a Parliamentary Com- 
mission appointed immediately to examine the documents 
decided the charges were not sufficiently established.^' This 
finding may have been a whitewaslung such as the Ballinger 
investigation and others in the United States. The Italian 
High Command alone is blamed by others for Caporetto. 

"Simons, A. M., Gbainnan of American Socialist and Labor Commis- 
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The opponents of the war made full use of the Papal 
peace note launched during the German peace offensive of 
August, 1917. It is believed that the Pope had been prom- 
ised by both the German and the Austrian Emperors that 
they would restore his temporal power at the end of the war. 
The Ultramontane Diet of Bavaria openly i^nnounced this 
as one of the aims of the war. The failure of the Pope to 
protest against the atrocities seems to justify the assump- 
tion that he was against the Allies and the fact that he put 
forward appeals for peace at a time when the peace he 
advocated would have meant a substantial victory for the 
Germans, strengthens the suspicion of his pro-German feel- 
ings. Since November, 1918, the Pope has protested against 
reports that he did not desire Italian success. He pointed 
out in the Osseroatore Romano (official Vatican organ) for 
November 17, that he had repeatedly wished that the terri- 
torial questions between Italy and Austria should be solved 
in a manner conformable to the just aspirations of the 
peoples affected and that he had instructed the Papal Nuncio 
at Vienna to establish friendly relations with the different 
nationalities which are now constituting independent states. 
At any rate, there is no doubt that many of the clergy took 
part in the defeatist propaganda and tiiat the Vatican did 
not discourage this course. 

In the Summer of 1917, Italy was passing through ^ 
crisis caused by the defeatists. The Socialists deliberately 
aimed at weakening the solidarity of the army and the na- 
tional resistance. Propaganda carried on in war establish- 
ments resulted in sabotage. The German espionage and 
trading system was uncovered only during these months. 
Prominent merchants were found to be engaged in smuggling 
contraband into Germany through so-called Swiss partners. 
There was the association of traitors who blew up the Bene- 
detto Brin and imparted intelligence to the enemy. Defeat- 
ism was carried on through active organizations. Italy was 
really paying the price for the lack of education of her 
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masses. Her trouble should teach the world that an un- 
enlightened proletariat is a danger, esi>eciall7 when com* 
bined with a superstitious peasantry. The Goyemment did 
not deal energetically with this propaganda until Septem- 
ber, 1917. The Cabinet then became active. Turin, Genoa 
and Alessandria were placed under military jurisdiction; 
changes were made in the chief of police and in certain pre- 
fects. Of course, these prefects were Giolitti's appointees. 
The Giolittians and the Clericals raised the cry of reaction 
and the rights of Parliament. They were able to gather a 
number of deputies who were discontented with the ministry, 
and, late in October, 1917, the Boselli ministry felL A new 
cabinet with Orlando as premier was created, Sonnino still 
retaining the post of Foreign Minister. After the battle of 
Caporetto, the Premier had invited all former premiers to 
attend the Chamber and thus set for the country an exam- 
ple of unity. Though Giolitti returned to Parliament for a 
short time, he was soon back in his country home, but his 
friends, working in agreement with the official SociaUsts, 
have done their best to overthrow the Orlando cabinet in 
favour of one which would make a compromised peace. 

Orlando and his cabinet were by no means in favour of a 
patched-up peace. They had very definite ideas as to what 
Italy should gain from the war. In the Chamber, October 
21, 1917, the Prune Minister, in speaking of the vagueness 
of the Papal note, summed up the kind of peace that Italy 
would accept. ^But there are certain essential points in 
which there can be no bargaining. We cannot throw over 
the supreme ends for which we entered the war and for 
which we have asked so many sacrifices from the nation — 
the liberation of our brothers and security for our inde- 
pendence. . • • Such peace guarantees as may be organized 
by a league of nations and the introduction of compulsory 
arbitration will be one more addition to the normal duration 
of a just and reasonable peace, in so far as they serve to 
combat the dangers arising from ambitions and desires, from 
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BEFORE discussing the attitude of the various Italian 
parties towards the question of the territorial gains 
which Italy might obtain from the war, we should consider 
the agreement made by the Entente Allies with Italy. In 
the early part of the war, public opinion was determined 
much by the necessity of maintaining the balance of power 
in Europe. There were treaties between Russia and France 
in regard to the boundaries of Grermany and in regard to 
the Dardanelles and Constantinople. Secret agreements 
were concluded by Russia, France, and England on the sub- 
ject of Turkey. The texts ^ as published by Lenine after 
the Russian Revolution show that Russia was to have Con- 
stantinople, the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, 
Southern Thrace to the Enos-Midia line, the shores of Asia 
Minor between the Bosphorus and the Sakaria River, and a 
point on the Gulf of Ismid, to be defined later; islands of 
the Sea of Marmora and the islands of Imbros and Tenedos. 
Special rights of France and Great Britain in these terri- 
tories were to remain inviolate. Constantinople was recog- 
nized as a free port for the transit of merchandise other 
than that coming from or going to Russia and the free 
passage of the Straits for merchant vessels was assured. 
The rights of France and Britain in Asiatic Turkey were 
to be exactly determined by a special agreement. There was 
to be an independent Mohammedan control of Arabia and 
of the Mohammedan Holy Places. The Persian neutral zone, 

**'New Europe," Vol. V, Supp., December 90, 1917. Pull text of 
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drawn in conformity with the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907, was to be included in the British sphere of influence. 

In I9I69 further agreements as to the East were made. 
Russia acquired the provinces of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, 
and Bitlis and the southern Kurdistan territories following 
a line beginning at Mircha and running to the Persian fron- 
tier. The terminus of Russian acquisitions on the Black 
Sea was to be west of Trebizond and to be determined later. 
France was to receive the Syrian coast line, Adana Villayet 
and territory limited in the South, by the Aintab-Kharput 
line, up to the Russian frontier, and, in the North, by a line 
from Akdagh-Kaisarieh ending at Kharput. Great Britain 
was to have the southern part of Mesopotamia with Bagdad 
and the ports of Acre and Haifa. 

According to the convention between France and Britain, 
the zone between their regions was to constitute a confedera- 
tion of Arabian States, zones of influence being assigned to 
each power. Alexandretta was to be a free port for the 
commerce of the British Empire, and Haifa a free port for 
the commerce of France. Palestine and the Holy Places 
were excluded from Turkish territory and placed under a 
special regime to be determined by convention between Rus- 
sia, France, and Britain. The contracting parties promised 
mutually to recognise, as a general rule, the concessions and 
prerogatives existing before the war in acquired territory 
and accepted parts of the Ottoman debt according to the 
extent of their acquisitions. 

When Italy entered the war, these agreements were made 
known to her and the Italian Government consented to them 
on condition that, on the victorious conclusion of the war, 
satisfaction should be given to Italy's demands, particularly 
in the East, and that she should have the same trade rights 
as France and Britain in the territory ceded to those coun- 
tries. With this treaty before us, we have some explana- 
tion of Italy's insistence upon having DalmaCia. Sonnino, 
who was then Foreign Minister, holds strongly the idea of 
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maintaining the balance of power. If the Tsar was to have 
Constantinople, Italy claimed that she must have the East- 
tern coast of the Adriatic in order to keep the ports out of 
Russian hands and that she must have Valona as a protec- 
tion against a future Jugoslav state, which she expected to 
be a mere tool of the Tsar's government. But, once the 
Russian Revolution was successful and the Russian govern- 
ment had renounced its claims to Constantinople and had 
declared the principle of no annexations, this claim to Dal- 
matia was, of course, no longer so reasonable. 

The treaty signed by the Allies and Italy on April 26, 
1915, made arrangements for the military cooperation of 
Russia with Italy against Austria and for the naval coopera- 
tion of France and England with Italy. In return for 
entering the war, Italy was to receive the Trentino; the 
whole of Southern Tyrol, as far as its natural and geo- 
graphical frontier, the Brenner; the city of Trieste and its 
surroundings; the county of Gorizia and Gradisca; the 
whole of Istria as far as the Quarnero, including Volosca 
and the Istrian Islands and a number of lesser islands. The 
boundary was gone into in some detail. Italy was to receive 
also the province of Dalmatia, including Lissarika and Tre- 
binje, and, to the south, all places as far as a line starting 
from the sea close to Cape Planka and following the water- 
shed eastward in such a way as to place in Italian hands atl 
the valleys whose rivers enter the sea near Sebenico. Italy 
was to have also all the islands north and west of the Dal- 
matian coast. The whole coast from Cape Planka, on the 
north, to the southern point on the peninsula of Sabbion- 
cello, on the south, was to be neutralized, as was also the 
coast from a point ten kilometers south of Ragi^savecchia 
south to the River Yojussa, including in the neutralized zone 
the whole Gulf of Cattaro with its ports Antivari, Dulcigno, 
S. Giovanni di Medua and Durazzo, with the reservation 
that Montenegro's rights were not to' be infringed in so far 
as they were based on the declarations of April and May, 
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1909. All the islands not assigned to Italy were also to be 
neutralized. There was to be included in the territories of 
Croatia, Serbia and Montenegro the coast beginning at the 
Gulf of Yolosca, near the frontier of Italy, as far as the 
northern frontier of Dalmatia, including the whole coast 
then in the possession of Hungary; the coast of Ci^atia, 
the port of Fiume, the small ports of Neyi and Carlopago 
and certain islands; the coast from Cape Flanka to the 
river Drin with the ports of Spalato, Ragusa, Cattaro, 
Antivari, Dulcigno and S. Giovanni di Medua and certain 
islands. The port of Durazzo could be assigned to the 
independent Mohammedan state of Albania. Italy would 
not oppose the partition of the northern and the southern 
districts of Albania between Montenegro, Serbia and Greece. 
The southern coast of Albania from the frontier of Yalona 
to Cape Stilos was to be neutralized. Italy was granted 
the right of conducting the foreign relations of Albania and 
the Albanian territory was to be at least sufficiently exten- 
sive to enable the frontiers to join those of Greece and / 
Serbia to the east of Lake Ohrida. Italy was to obtain in 
full ownership Yalona, the island of Saseno and territory 
of sufficient extent to assure her against dangers of a mili- 
tary kind, the approximate extent being mentioned. Italy 
was also to obtain full possession of the Dodecanese 
then occupied by her. France, Great Britain and Russia 
recognized as an axiom the fact that Italy was interested 
in maintaining the political balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean and her right to take over, when Turkey should be; 
broken up, a portion equal to theirs in the Mediterranean, 
in that part which borders on the province of Adalia, where 
Italy had already acquired special rights and interests, as 
laid down in the Anglo-Italian convention. In the event 
that the other allied powers should occupy, during the 
war, districts in Asiatic Turkey, the whole district bor- 
dering on Adalia was to be reserved to Italy. In Libya, 
Italy obtained all those rights and prerogatives hitherto 
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reserved to the Sultan by the Treaty of Lausanne. In the 
event of the extension of French and of British colonial 
territories in Africa at the expense of the Grennan colonies, 
Italy had the right to extend her possessions in Eritrea, 
Somaliland, Libya and the colonial districts bordering on 
French and British colonies. France, Great Britain, and 
Russia undertook to support Italy, in so far as she did not 
permit the representatives of the Holy See to take diplo- 
matic action with regard to the conclusion of peace and the 
regulation of questions connected with the war.« 

On August 21, 1917, the agreement of St. Jean de Mauri- 
enne was concluded between Great Britain, France and 
Italy. It provided that, if Russia should consent, Italy 
should have Smyrna and Adalia. Some months later. Great 
Britain denounced this treaty on the ground that it could 
not be legally ratified by Bolshevist Russia. This treaty has 
been given very little publicity. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE JUGOSLAV IDEA BEFORE 1914 

BUT Italy and Austria are not the only countries which 
feel that they have vital interests in the Adriatic. Dur- 
ing the last century, the Southern Slavs have slowly been 
working towards a united Jugoslav state ; and, for this state, 
complete control of the Adriatic by another power would 
mean almost political and economic death. 

The original home of the Southern Slavs is supposed to 
be north of the Carpathians between the Vistula and the 
Dnieper. They entered the Balkan Peninsula towards the 
end of the sixth century and settled in three great groups. 
One group retained the general name Slovene, which was 
equivalent to Slav; the two other groups during the ninth 
century acquired the names of Croats and Serbs. The 
Croats trace their descent from one of the Slavonic tribes 
which followed in the rear of the Lombards and the Avars. 
They were invited by the Emperor Heraclius to free lUyria 
from the Avars and, after performing the task, remained in 
the country. The tribes that later became known as the 
Serbs were encouraged to settle farther in the East. The 
Slovenes, who settled to the northwest, were the first to suc- 
ceed in founding an independent state and, coming under the 
sway of Charlemagne, were also the first to lose their inde- 
pendence. The Serb and the Croat states were founded in 
the ninth century. The Croats and the Slovenes came under 
the influence of Rome, were Christianized by Roman mission- 
aries and have remained Roman Catholic. In the maritime 
towns of Dalmatia, Roman institutions survived until the 
rise of Venice as a sea power; the culture on parts of the 
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coast has been Latin and the religion that of Rome, while, 
in the interior, the Serbs have developed a Slavonic culture 
and have taken their religion from Byzantium. 

These small states were not long able to maintain their 
independence. The Slovenes were incorporated with Austria 
in the tenth century. In 1102, when the native dynasty 
became extinct, the Croats elected the King of Hungary to 
be their king and were under the Holy Crown of St. Stephen 
for eight centuries. Serbia developed in more distinctly 
Slavonic lines, reaching the zenith of her power under Tsar 
DuSan, lSdl-56 ; but, at the battle of Kossovo, in 1389, was 
completely defeated by the Turks. Her existence as a sov- 
ereign state ended in 1459, when Serbia became the Turkish 
pashalik of Belgrade. The Kingdom of Bosnia was won by 
the Turks four years later. Since that time, the Serbs have 
been divided into those who stayed in their old homes and 
those who migrated into Southern Hungary. The history of 
the Serbs is one of almost ceaseless struggle against the 
Turks. Those who went to Hungary enjoyed for about two 
centuries some measure of self-government under their 
Despots. They had been invited by the Emperors to mi- 
grate and were used as a defense against the Turks. But, 
as the Turkish menace grew less, one by one, Serbian privi- 
leges were taken away.^ By the fifteenth century, almost 
all Southern Slav political development, cultural achieve- 
ment, architectural and artistic aspirations in the home 
land had been stamped out by Turkish rule and it is really 
only in the last half century that these oppressed peoples 
have been picking up the threads of their development 
dropped in the fourteenth century. Completely isolated 
from the coast, impoverished by centuries of Turkish rule 
and extortion, with only occasional help from Russia, Serbia 
had really a noteworthy achievement in her renascence. 

The whole Jugoslav history has been a constant struggle 
against the Turks, Magyars and Germans, which has left 

* Seton-Watson^ R. W., '*Tfae Balkans, Italy and the Adriatic,** p. 7. 
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the people little time or energy for the work of unification. 
Vague ideas of Jugoslav unity can be traced to indiyidual 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
little republic of Dubrovnik (Ragusa) was a center of Sla- 
vonic culture through all the period of foreign rule. It fell 
before Napoleon in 1808 but had never been under the rule 
of Venice. Montenegro was never fully conquered by the 
Turks, so the spirit of independence lived on in these two 
small states. The French Revolution wakened the spirit of 
nationality. Napoleon united Dalmatia, Istria with Trieste, 
Carinthia, Camiola, Gorizia, Gradisca and part of Croatia 
into an administrative unit under the name of the Blyrian 
Province, and this arrangement was in force from 1807 to 
1815. In this purely Southern Slav state of Ulyria aU 
three branches of the race, — Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, — 
were united under one administration. The French officials 
introduced the native language into the schools and into the 
public life of the country. This enforced unification had 
great influence on the later movements for unity, especially 
on the literary movement of the thirties known as lUyrism, 
which resulted in reforms of the spoken and written lan- 
guage adopted by the Serbs and the Croats. 

It was the French Revolution, too, that gave the impulse 
to the insurrection in Serbia against the Turks in 1804. 
This rising started as a movement to restore the legitimate 
authority of the Sultan and to punish the Janissaries who 
had set themselves against him. The leader was Greorge 
Petrovid or Karageorge (Crin Gjorgje). The scope of the 
uprising extended and the Serbs aimed at autonomy under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan. In the peace of Bucharest, 
however, Russia, threatened by France, left Serbia at the 
mercy of the Turk. The country was invaded and, in 181S, 
Karageorge fled to Austria, The leadership was taken over 
by Milo8 Obrenovi^, who succeeded in obtaining internal 
autonomy for Serbia in 1816. During this struggle, Austria 
was devoting her entire energy to the Napoleonic wars and 
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subsequentiy to the suppression of the liberal movements in 
Europe and so was little interested in the creation of a new 
Serbian state, whose formation was greatly aided by Serbs 
living within Austria and Hungary. In 1817, Karageorge 
returned and was murdered by order of Obrenovid. This 
was the beginning of the feud between the two families, both 
of peasant origin. MiloS was proclaimed Prince and was 
recognized by the Porte in 1880. In 1867, Turkey with- 
drew the garrisons from Serbia, and, though still recog^ 
nizing the nominal overlordship of the Sultan, Serbia be- 
came, in reality, an independent state, its complete inde- 
pendence being recognized later by the Congress of Berlin. 
As a result of Russia's favoring Bulgaria in the Treaty of 
St. Stefano and at the Congress, Prince Milan turned to 
Austria. He was a weak ruler and became simply a tool of 
Austria. Austrian influence led to the war with Bulgaria 
in 1884, which resulted in the defeat of the Serbs. Milan 
abdicated in 1889. His son, Alexander, added to the family 
scandals and was murdered with his wife by army officers in 
190S, when Peter I, a Karageorge, was made king and the 
Obrenovid dynasty came to an end. The success of Serbia 
in the Balkan Wars of 191S-1S greatly added to her pres- 
tige and gave strength to the idea of a Greater Serbia which 
would include all the Serbs outside the kingdom. 

The Jugoslav lands under the Habsburg monarchy formed 
one continuous territorial block, but they were divided be- 
tween Austria and Hungary and subdivided into eleven ad- 
ministrative and fourteen legislative districts. Every prov- 
ince had its Diet for autonomous matters except Fiume, 
which had a municipal council, and the district in Hungary, 
which came under the Parliament at Budapest. All prov- 
inces belonging to Austria also had to send delegates to the 
Reichstag at Vienna. Croatia and Slavonia had, for com- 
mon affairs with Hungary, a Parliament at Budapest. 

Up to 1905, the Serbs and the Croats of the Empire were 
in a continuous conflict, largely fomented by Austria for 
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her own purposes. The Serbs are Orthodox and use the 
Cyrillic alphabet. The Croats are Roman Catholic and 
take their culture and alphabet from the Latins. No oppor- 
tunity to inflame these differences was lost by the Austrians. 
From the point of view of Austria, there were two Southern 
Slav questions: a Croat question which was purely internal 
and a Serb question which was mainly outside of the Empire. 
The Croats have always been devoted to the Habsburgs and 
have quarreled with Budapest. The murdered Archduke, 
Franz Ferdinand, thought to settle the Southern Slav ques- 
tion on a purely Catholic Croat basis and this brought him 
into conflict with the Serb element. 

In 1848, during the Himgarian rebellion, the Southern 
Slavs of the Empire threw in their lot with the Habsburg 
monarchy, trusting that they would be delivered from Buda- 
pest, and hoping for union under the Emperor. As usual, 
promises made them when the Empire needed their fighting 
strength did not last beyond the emergency. In 1850, spe- 
cial privileges for Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were 
abolished. In 1867, the Southern Slav lands were divided, 
Dalmatia and the Slovene land going to Austria and the rest 
to Hungary. The Serbs were left entirely at the mercy of 
the Magyars. Croatia and Slavonia received what looked 
like Home-rule in the Compromise of 1868 but it was not 
until after 1906 that the spirit of the agreement was en- 
forced, even in part. The Magyars have systematically 
exploited the Croats. They have governed the Fiume rail- 
road exclusively for Hungary's economic advantage and 
have obstructed railway extension which would have aided 
the economic development of the Croats. Freight rates were 
so arranged that it was cheaper to transport goods from 
Budapest to Fiume (Rijeka) than from Croatian towns to 
the same port. Austria has not improved her provinces. 
Illiteracy was prevalent and the economic conditions back- 
ward. In Bosnia, for political reasons, the government 
favored the Bosniaks, the Moslem land owners, and, for their 
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sake, the agrarian reforms so badly needed have been post- 
poned to the detriment of the country. 

The Southern Slavs are divided into three main* groups, 
the Serbs, eight million in number, of whom five millions are 
in Serbia and Montenegro, and three millions in Austria- 
Hungary; the Croats, three and a half million; and the 
Slovenes, one and a half million. The Croats and the Slo- 
venes are entirely in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
three branches of one race form a homogeneous population 
with practically a single language. 

The Slovenes form the bulk of the inhabitants in Styria, 
Camiola, Carinthia, Gorizia-Gradisca, Istria and Trieste. 
They belong to the Western civilization and form a link 
between the East and the West. Their native aristocracy 
has long been extinct. The Austrians have given titles but 
this titled class is regarded by the people as being German. 
The true leaders of the Slovenes are the intellectuals, the 
professional class, recently derived from the peasant class. 
They are thoroughly democratic in spirit. The Slovenes, 
owing to their geographic position, between the Germans 
and the Adriatic, were the first of the Southern Slavs to feel 
the pressure of the German Imperialism. The events of 
1848 showed that the people were without political skill. 
The Ulyrism, which proclaimed the unity of the Slovenes, the 
Croats, and the Serbs, was regarded by the Habsburgs as a 
counterbalance to the Hungarian agitation. In 1860, the 
government at Vienna appointed a commission to establish a 
legal unified Jugoslav nomenclature. In the eighties and 
nineties, the Austrian statesmen were prepared to develop 
the idea of a state of Nationalities and the consequences of 
the Dualist system were not yet so apparent. But, towards 
the beginning of the present century, a vein of non-com- 
promise was apparent at Vienna. An energetic system of 
Grermanization was inaugurated. Pan-German Imperialism 
had the upper hand; the Slovenes were granted a few, privi- 
leges to offset the Italian population, but, on the whole, the 
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effort of the Grermans in the attempt to reach Trieste was 
directed to effacing the Slovenes.^ 

In 1848, the Croats were in advance of the rest of the 
Slays in the Empire. The primitive organism of the Serbs 
had scarcely developed the full character of a state. The 
Croats possessed both an aristocracy and a middle class and 
could look back upon an uninterrupted administrative his- 
tory of many centuries. Agrarian reforms, introduced in 
1848, removed the landed gentry, broke the political pres- 
tige of the aristocracy, and led to a democratization of 
politics. Croatia became a democratic peasant state and 
thus a step was taken towards Southern Slav unity in mak- 
ing Croatia more like the peasant states of the Slovenes and 
the Serbs. 

For a time in the nineteenth century, the ideal of Pan- 
Slavism belittled the importance of Jugoslav unity. Under 
Peter the Great, Pan-Slavism began to shape itself, and the 
racial and religious affinity between Russia and the Chris- 
tians of the Balkans first became noticeable in the field of 
international politics. There was a good deal of the mysti- 
cal and religious element in it. Its political side was em- 
phasized in the last half of the nineteenth century. The 
first Slav Congress was held at Pra^e in 1848, another in 
Moscow in 1867. 

Jugoslav imity is not a new idea arising out of the present 
war. In 1848, the Croatian Diet proclaimed their union 
with the Serbs and, at the same time, the Sabor demanded 
the reunion of Croatia and Dalmatia, Istria, Gorizia, Car- 
niola, Carinthia and Southern Styria. Again in 1869, they 
unanimously proclaimed the political identity and equality 
of the Serbs and the Croats and passed a resolution whereby 
the Serbo-Croat language was in the future to be officially 
styled the Jugoslav language. In the same year, a Congress 
of the most notable Croatian, Serbian, and Slovene patriots 
proclaimed in Laibach (Ljubljana), the capital of the Slo- 

'YosDJak, B., **A Bulwark Against Gennany," Ch. X. 
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vene land, the unity of all the Jugoslavs. There has been, 
for the last forty years, a constant struggle on the part of 
the Austrian authorities against the Jugoslav movement. 
Since 1905, this movement had gone forward rapidly. In 
the Autumn of that year, a conference of Croat deputies 
from the Croat Diet and from the Austrian Reichsrat was 
held at Fiume. It passed resolutions demanding that the 
Compromise of 1868 should be observed in spirit as well as 
in form and that Croatia and Dalmatia be united under the 
"Crown of St. Stephen." Less than a fortnight after, a 
Serb congress met at Zara, endorsed the resolutions of 
Fiume and proclaimed the need for political cooperation 
between the Croat and the Serb elements in the Dual Mon- 
archy. In the Spring of 1906, they sent to the Diet at 
Agram a formidable block representing the new coalition, 
and at Budapest, by a temporary alliance with the Hun- 
garian opposition, were able to obtain certain guarantees 
of better government for Croatia. The leaders of this Serbo- 
Croat Coalition were the victims in the scandalous Agram 
High Treason Trial of 1909, which did so much to estrange 
the Southern Slavs from the monarchy though previously 
they would have welcomed an honorable compromise with 
Vienna. 

The Inter-Balkan Socialist Congress, January, 1910, laid 
down the union of all Jugoslavs in a single state as the fore- 
most claim of the proletariat.' "The Socialist interest 
more than any other interest demands that the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes who inhabit Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, Dalmatia, Istria, Carniola, Carinthia, Styria, the 
Mur district, Baranya, Ba2ka, the Banat, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, should be united in a single Jugoslav state, 
including all the territories in which they live in compact 
masses. ... In order to prevent sanguinary struggles in 
the future, we demand in the Adriatic free access for aU 
nations, and, in the same way, in accordance with the prin- 
• "New Europe," Vol. V, p. ^2. 
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ciple, 'the Balkans for the Balkan people,' we demand lib- 
erty for the Albanians." 

Now let us look for a moment at the situation of the Serbs 
in the Kingdom of Serbia. Having lost her Italian prov- 
inces and been ejected from Germany in I8669 Austria 
adopted a new policy based upon the conciliation of the 
Magyars. The Ausgleich was adopted, dividing the Empire 
into a dual monarchy and leaving the Southern Slavs within 
the Empire at the mercy of the Magyars and the Germans^ 
The Slavs outside the Empire were also affected by the war 
of 1866. Bismarck suggested that Austria could find in the 
Balkan peninsula compensation for her losses in Germany. 
Austria, of course, had always taken an interest in the 
Balkans but her chief interest had centered in Central 
Europe. From 1866, the Balkans became her special field. 

In 1875, an insurrection broke out in Herzegovina and, 
in a few weeks, spread through Bosnia. The leaders issued 
a manifesto protesting against the abuses of the Turkish 
administration. Their object was to secure the autonomy 
of the two provinces, which would then be united to Serbia 
and Montenegro. The Great Powers undertook to settle 
the question. But public opinion in Serbia and Montenegro 
forced both those countries to declare war against Turkey 
in 1876 in order to free their kinsmen in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. Russia became involved with Turkey in 1877. The 
whole question was discussed at the Congress of Berlin. 
Serbia gained the recognition of her complete independence, 
but Herzegovina and Bosnia were to be occupied and admin- 
istered by Austria. Austria was looking towards an open 
way to Salonica and the prevention of the union of Serbia 
and Montenegro. This was a severe blow to the hope of 
Serbian unity but it was the price that had to be paid for 
Austria's support of Serbian independence. 

At this period, the conflict of the Serbians in Hungary 
against the Magyars reached its height. The Serbs of 
Serbia were thoroughly in sympathy with their kinsmen and, 
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as in 1848, gave as individuals what aid they could. Since 
then, in spite of many internal changes in parties and of 
much misgovemment on the part of the Serbian rulers, there 
has developed the idea of a Greater Serbia which would 
include all the Serb people. Active work was started in 
Macedonia and Bosnia. Demonstrations against the Ser- 
bians at Agram in 1896 proved that the idea of Serbo-Croat 
unity had not developed far at that date, but the rapproche- 
ment with Montenegro was a national success. In Dalmatia 
and among the younger element in Croatia, there appeared 
the beginnings of a movement which later resulted in the 
Serbo-Croat coalition described above. Since the beginning 
of the present century, the national Serbian movement has 
been the object of constant repression on the part of Aus- 
tria. Proceedings were begun against the Serbs of the 
Empire and every pretext was used to involve Serbia in a 
quarrel with Austria. The annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina in 1908 invoked a crisis which is too weU known to 
need to be described here. The racial and regional associa- 
tion of these provinces with free Serbia and Montenegro had 
made the fiction of Ottoman sovereignty a useful pretext for 
denying the self-governing institutions which would infalli- 
bly have become instruments for a Serb national movement. 
After the entrance of the Young Turks, this pretext was no 
longer good. The only way out was to regularize the Aus- 
trian occupation and to give the provinces autonomy such 
as would not impair the Austrian autocracy.^ Serbian 
national aspirations were somewhat appeased by the with- 
drawal of Austrian garrisons from the Sanjak, the strategic 
strip separating Serbia from Montenegro. But, after the 
crisis, relations between Austria and Serbia almost amounted 
to a suppressed war. The Bosnian episode showed that 
Serbia was ready to fight for her kinsmen outside the king- 
dom and that she could fairly' rely on the sympathy of all 

* Young, George, '^Nationalism and War in the Near East," pp. 15S, 
154. 
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the Southem Slavs. Vienna considered Serbia the cause of 
all the trouble with the Southem Slavs of the Empire and 
was dej^ermined to exterminate the country. Serbia, too, 
lay across the road to the East, for Austrian military 
authorities had given up the idea of a road through Novi 
Bazar and had decided that they must have the valleys of 
the Morava and the Vardar. In view of these plans, Austria 
had watched with dismay the development of Serbia. Inde- 
pendent Serbia blocked the way of Austria and of her mis- 
tress, Germany, to Salonica, to the i3Egean, to Constanti- 
nople, and to Asia Minor. The Balkan League was a heavy 
blow to Austrian and Grerman influence in the Balkans and 
the Teutonic Allies did not rest until they had alienated Bul- 
garia from the League. The Balkan wars were a disappoint- 
ment to Austria. She had expected to see Serbia come out 
exhausted ; but, instead, particularly after the war with Bul- 
garia, Serbia came out aggrandized and with prestige en- 
hanced in the eyes of the world, and especially of the South- 
em Slavs. As Signor Giolitti announced in October, 1914, 
Austria asked Italy to join her in a war against Serbia in 
1918, but Italy refused and the attack upon Serbia was 
delayed. 

The territorial juxtaposition of Serbia and Montenegro 
as a result of the Balkan Wars was, before the Great War, 
leading rapidly to a union of their military and political 
forces. Many felt that a federation of the two states 
would be beneficial to both and would serve as the nucleus 
of a future South Slav State. The Balkan Wars converted 
the Serbian state from a peasant community to the political 
leader of the South Slavs.^ 

^Toung, George, ^'Nationality and War in the Near East," p. S47. 



CHAPTER V 

THE 8TEUOOIJS FOR JUGOSI^AV UNITY 

A GENERAL election was in progress in Serbia when the 
Austrian ultimatum arrived. A coalition government 
including all parties was formed and Mr. Fa8i6, as Premier, 
associated himself formally with the program of Jugoslav 
unity and independence. This coalition government lasted 
from November, 1914, to June, 1917. During this period, 
Serbia was completely overrun by the enemy and the Gov- 
ernment was removed to Corfu, after the surrender of Bel- 
grade and of Nish late in the Autumn of 1916. But we do 
not need to relate here the well-known story of Serbia's part 
in the war. 

The Southern Slavs within the Empire have suffered dur- 
ing the war as much as the free Serbs, though in a less 
dramatic manner. 

The repression of these people by Austria and Hungary 
has been more thorough and relentless than the Austro- 
Himgarian treatment of the Czechs. The ultimatum to 
Serbia was not to be made public in Dalmatia until twdve 
hours after the time limit had expired.^ The Serbo-Croat 
leaders in Dalmatia and Bosnia were placed under arrest 
or under observation as soon as hostilities broke out. The 
town councils were dissolved with the exception of that of 
Zara (Zadar), which had an Italian majority. The press 
and all patriotic societies were suppressed. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, expatriation was reduced, during the war, to 
a regular system and there have been wholesale treason trials 
in these provinces, as also among the Slovenes. 

*-Ncw Europe," YoL I, p. 359. 
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In 1918, it was estimated on the basis of published sen- 
tences alone that, in Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina, for high treason and for crimes against 
the military power of the state, 85,000 persons had been 
executed.^ In October, 1918, Mr. Tresis PaviSid, a Slav 
deputy, delivered a long speech in Vienna telling of the 
treatment received at the hands of the Austrian authorities 
by the population of Bosnia-Herzegovina and of Istria dur- 
ing the war. He gave exact figures of the number killed and 
executed and instances of districts in which the whole mas- 
culine population had been wiped out.' 

The Southern Slavs had no reason to remain loyal to 
Austria. They had not favoured the Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand, as he was believed to hold that the Ausgleich had 
reached the end of its usefulness and to wish to inaugurate 
Trialism in place of Dualism. This policy would have 
brought into the Empire a new South Slavic State com- 
prising Croatia, the Banat, Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Istria, Dalmatia and the Littorale with Camiola, as the 
third partner in the Empire and would have destroyed all 
hope of a future independent Jugoslav state or of a Greater 
Serbia. The Southern Slavs were on the side of the Allies, 
but the Anti-Slav campaign, the claims on Dalmatia made 
by certain parties in Italy, and later the knowledge that 
the secret treaty had promised Italy territory east of the 
Adriatic, served to raise opposition between the Slavs and 
Italy and gave Austria just the opportunity she needed. 
Austria found that Slavonic troops, if sent to Russia, would 
desert to the enemy, but could safely be sent to the Italian 
front. There they felt that they were defending their 
homes against a common enemy. Attempts were made in 
Italy to show that the Croats were agents of Vienna. 

There have been many statements to the effect that there 

'Tnde, Srnao, ''Jugoslav Aspirations." Journal of Bae0 Dw0lap' 
ment, VoL IX, p. 31. 
* ChriHkm 8eiene0 MonUor, October 10^ 1918. 
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was a lack of union and of common policy among the dif- 
ferent branches of the Southern Slavs, but this is hardly 
borne out by the facts. The dream of Southern Slav union 
is certainly traceable as early as the first half of the seven- 
teenth century and before that time it had hung like a 
mist over the Dalmatian coast in spite of the efforts of for- 
eign rulers. The little republic of Ragusa (Dubrovnik), 
which resisted successfully all attacks of the Hungarians 
and Venetians only to fall before Napoleon, had for cen- 
turies been a center of Slavic civilization and culture. 6un- 
duli£ and other nationalistic Ragusan poets sang of ancient 
Slav aspirations and a contemporary Dalmatian Croat 
writer, Krizavi6, declared, "Non erunt ultra dual gentes, nee 
dividentur in duo regna ; sed fiet unum ovile et unus pastor." 
Later poets celebrated together Napoleon and the Jugoslav 
Kingdom created by him, the first to include all three 
branches of the Southern Slav race. About 184!0-60, 
Tjudevit Gaz, a political and journalistic genius, while 
idevoting himself to improving the written language of 
Southern Slavdom, looked forward to complete unification 
and compared the new Illyria to a great harp stretched 
from the Julian Alps across the whole Western and South- 
em Balkans, then broken and discordant from the conten- 
tions of the Southern Slavs, but soon to be attuned again 
to a rich and wonderful harmony. Vuk Karadzi6, **the 
Serbian Grimm,'' contributed further to this language re- 
form and revival and opened to the Southern Slavs their 
treasure of ancient folk songs and popular poetry. Mr. 
Seton-Watson has brought out an English translation of 
many of these ballads and they challenge comparison with 
those of Ireland, or of Scotland. The Southern Slavs are 
a songful people and this song life has preserved their 
national longings. 

In 1848, JelaSi^, Ban of Croatia, following the tradition 
of loyalty to the Habsburgs set by the Croats 'and Slovenes 
in their fight for Maria Theresa, supported Francis Joseph 
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against the great national uprising of the Magyars under 
Kossuth. The Emperor, after the danger was over, showed 
the usual Habsburg ingratiude, and the Southern Slavs, 
by being themselves oppressed and persecuted by both Aus- 
trians and Hungarians, have since paid the penalty for 
helping suppress the struggle of another race for freedom. 
The hopes of Jela2i6 and his followers for Jugoslav unity 
and self-government, as a reward for their loyalty, were 
doomed to disappointment but the yearning for freedom 
that stirred the soul of every people in Europe about 1848 
strengthened powerfully the Jugoslav idea. Peter Petravic- 
NjegoS, the Greek Orthodox Prince Bishop of Montenegro, 
was the poet of this national movement of 1848 and his 
Miltonic poems, "A Mountain Garland*' and "The Light 
of the Universe," added two classics to the national Jugoslav 
literature. The great Roman Catholic Bishop Strossmayer 
was a spiritual father of the movement. In these two 
Princes of the Eastern and the Western Churches, national 
and race feeling overcame the natural antagonism of re- 
ligious differences and gave support to the Slav proverb 
"brat je mio, kojo vjere bio" (he is my brother, no matter 
what his faith may be). 

Mazzini, Foscolo, Carducci, apostles of Italian national- 
ity, gave inspiration to the Jugoslav movement also and 
actively encouraged the cause of Italian-Jugoslav under- 
standing. Niccolo Tomroaseo, an Italian poet of Dalmatia, 
sang as often of Dalmatia and of the future of the South- 
em Slavs as of Italian aspirations.^ 

Until Austria had lost Venetia, she tried to keep her 
Italian subjects satisfied by encouraging and aiding Ital- 
ians to get control of the Governments on the Eastern 
Adriatic coast. From about 1867 to 1900, the Slav major- 
ities in these districts, freed from undue Austrian inter- 
ference, gained control of most of these Eastern Adriatic 

< Seton-Watson, R. W., ''The Balkans, Italy and the Adriatic," pp. 
SS-7, 69. 
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governments. From 1908 to the present day, Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Grermans, have vied with each other in 
oppressing the Slavs within Austria-Hungary, and in at- 
tempting to divide Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

The victories of Serbia in the Balkan wars in 191S-18 
thrilled the Southern Slav world and put Serbia at the 
head of the Jugoslav movement. The Czecho-Slovaks sent 
physicians and money to aid the Serbian army and were 
almost as much inspired by Serbian successes as were their 
Southern Slav brethren. The Pan-Slav idea had from 1860 
taken a strong hold on many intellectual leaders but had 
never supplanted, in the hearts of the masses of the 
Southern Slavs, the desire for union of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. The efforts of Germans and Magyars to stir 
up strife among these three groups have had only tem- 
porary and unimportant successes. 

In 1918, the young Slovene intellectuals made the follow- 
ing declaration of Jugoslav unity : ^^As it is a fact that we, 
Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs, constitute a compact linguistic 
and ethnical group, with similar economic conditions, and 
so indissolubly linked by common fate on a common terri- 
tory that not one of the three can aspire to a separate 
future, and in consideration of the fact that among the 
Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs th^ Jugoslav thought is even 
today strongly developed, we have extended our national 
sentiments beyond our frontier to the Croats and Serbs, just 
as among them also the idea of national reciprocity with 
the Slovenes is spread abroad. By this we all become mem- 
bers of one tmited Jugo-slav nation. This is the spirit 
by which all Jugoslavs must be animated. As regards 
the Slovenes, we would lay special stress upon the fact that 
the evolution of their sense of national responsibility to- 
wards the creation of the broad foundations of Jugoslav- 
dom, is already to-day greatly strengthening their resistance 
against denationalization and foreign Imperialism." ^ 
*Vosnjak» Bogumil, ''A Bulwark against Germany,'* p. 995. 
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While Austria was invading Serbia in the Autumn of 
1914, the Serbian SkupStina met at Nish and, as has been 
said, formed a coalition government. Through Prime 
Minister Fa8i6, that government made, on November 24 
(old style, December 7, new style) the following declara- 
tion, ''Hie present government has been formed in order 
to personify the tmity of will, forces and purpose of our 
land. Convinced of the confidence of the national Skup- 
stina as long as it places all its forces at the service of 
the great cause of the Serbian state and the Serbo-Croatian 
and Slovenian race, the government considers its para- 
mount duty to bow with a boundless respect before the ex- 
alted victims who immolated themselves bravely and will- 
ingly on the altar of the country • . . convinced of the 
determination of the entire Serbian people to persevere in 
the holy struggle for the defense of its hearth and of its 
liberty, the Government of the Kingdom considers it its 
prime — and indeed in these fate-shaping moments — its only 
task to secure a successful end of this great struggle, which, 
at the moment of its beginning, has developed into a war 
for the imification of all our unliberated brothers, Serbians, 
Croats, and Slovenians. The brilliant success which will 
have to crown this warfare will redeem opulently the bloody 
sacrifices which the present Serbian generation is enduring."* 

Various prominent leaders of the Jugoslav movement 
made their way out of Austria and established Jugoslav 
committees in Switzerland, Paris, and London. The com- 
mittee in London was presided over by Dr. Trumbi6, the 
former president of the Croatian National Party in the 
Diet of Dalmatia, and has been perhaps the most active 
in advancing the cause of Southern Slav unity. Its aims 
are clearly stated in the following manifesto, issued at 
London, May, 1915.^ ''The Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 

"The Soathem Slav's Appeal," No. 1» Nov., 1916. 

* Wallace, WilUam K., ^'Greater Italy," pp. 934-335. This Committee 
consisted of 96 members, of whom 15 were Croatians, 7 Serbians, and 8 
Slovenes. The territorial representation was as follows: from Dal- 
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pray for the victory of the Triple Entente and confidently 
await from it the salvation of the Jugoslav nation. The 
conviction that the Triple Entente is fitting for the tri- 
umph of the principle of Nationality, inspired the moral 
energy and superhuman efforts of Serbia and Montenegro 
and prevented their kinsmen across the frontier from utterly 
losing heart. 

^'For Serbia and Montenegro this war is one of self de- 
fense and liberation, not of conquest; they are fighting to 
emancipate our people from a foreign yoke and to unite 
them as a single free nation. The military and political 
overthrow of Austria-Hungary will forever put an end to 
that system of Divide et Impera by which our people has 
for centuries been governed. The Jugo-Slavs form a single 
nation, alike by identity of language, by the unanswerable 
laws of geography, and by national consciousness. Only 
if united will they possess the resources necessary for an 
independent existence. 

^^The Jugo-Slavs (Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes) inhabit 
the following countries : The Kingdoms of Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro ; the Triune Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia 
(with Fiume and district) ; the provinces of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and Camiola ; considerable portions of the provinces 
of Istria, Trieste, Grorizia-Gradisca, Carinthia, and Styria; 
and finally the Jugoslav zone of Hungary proper. 

"To perpetuate the disunion of these territories by leav- 
ing so many under Austro-Hungarian rule, or to transfer 
even portions of them to another alien rule, would be a 
flagrant violation of our ethnographical, geographical, and 
economic unity, and to this our people would unquestion- 
ably oppose an energetic and justifiable resistance. 

"The Southern Slav people aspires to unite its territories 
in a single independent state. The internal arrangements 

matia 10, Istria 3, Gorizia 1, Trieste 9, Fiume 1, Croatia 3, Carinthia 1, 
BosniarHersegovina 3, Southern Hungary 1. See ''Southern Slav's Ap- 
pod," No. ly pp. 19y 90, for list of names. 
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of the new state will be determined by the nation itself, in 
accordance with its own wishes and needs." 

The propaganda of the Jugoslav Committees and the 
sacrifices of Serbia began by 1917 to bear fruit. The 
Jugoslavs were at a disadvantage in that there was in 
Elngland, in certain quarters, a strong sympathy both for 
Austria and for Bulgaria. For many years all news per- 
taining to Serbia had come to Western Europe via Vienna. 
Few people at the outbreak of the w ar knew anything of 
Serbia. The general conception was that it was a nation 
of swineherds and the brutal murder of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga in 190S was the part of Serbian history most 
prominent in the public mind. Serbia has been unlucky in 
her kings and it took months of propaganda on the part 
of friends of Serbia to bring before the pubUc the truth 
about the people of Serbia. The territorial questions be- 
tween Serbia and Bulgaria in Macedonia were not regarded 
in the same light by all parties among the Allies and en- 
deavours were made to bring Bulgaria into the war on the 
side of the Allies, or at least to keep her neutral, through 
offers of territory occupied by Serbia. The Austrians, at 
least the nobility, have been well known and liked by the 
aristocratic classes of Great Britain. Vienna and the many 
health resorts of Austria have been favorite pleasure spots 
for them, and, in the earlier stages of the war, many of them 
felt that Austria was being deceived by Germany and that, 
in the course of time, things might be settled without actu- 
ally breaking up the Empire. Italy, in particular, among 
the Allies, would have been glad early in the war of an 
Austria, too weak to be a menace to her but still strong 
enough to counteract Serbia in the Balkans. This general 
sentiment was not encouraging to the Jugoslav leaders in 
their struggle for a imited Jugoslavia. They saw some 
hope, however, in the reply of the Allies to President 
Wilson, January 10, 1917. Section VIII listed among 
the war aims of the Allies the restoration of Serbia and 
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Montenegro with the compensation due to them, and ^the 
reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by a stable regime 
and based at once on respect for nationalities and on the 
right to full security and liberty of economic development 
possessed by all peoples, small and great, and, at the same 
time, upon territorial conventions and international settle- 
ments such as to guarantee land and sea frontiers against 
unjustified attack; the restitution of provinces formerly 
torn from the Allies by force or against the wish of their 
inhabitants ; the liberation of the Italians, as also the Slavs, 
Roumanians, and Czecho-Slovaks from foreign domination." 

The Jugoslavs had looked to Russia for help, but, with 
the downfall of the Tsar's government and the practical 
withdrawal of Russia from the war, they were forced to 
fall back upon their own efforts. Hie entrance of the 
United States into the war was, for them, of course, the 
bright spot in the events of the war. Here was a de- 
mocracy which had avowedly entered the war without sel- 
fish aims and which was not bound by any of the secret 
treaties. The time seemed to have arrived for the Jugo- 
slavs to show the world that they were at one in their aims 
and that they were willing to work together towards a 
common goal. 

At Corfu, July SO, 1917, the new Jugoslav state was pro- 
claimed. The Declaration of Corfu was signed by the 
Premier of Serbia, M. Nicola PaSid, head of the coalition 
government, representing all political parties in Serbia, 
and by Dr. Ante Trumbid, president of the Jugoslav Com- 
mittee in London, representing all the unredeemed Jugo- 
slavs of Austro-Hungary. This state would have a homo- 
geneous population of some twelve miUion inhabitants living 
in the following states and provinces: Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Istria, 
Camiola, Backa, and the Banat. The main provisions of 
this pact are as follows: 

"1. The State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, who are 
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also known by the name of Southern Slays or JugoslaTS, will 
he a free and independent kingdom, with an indivisible 
territory and unity of power. This State will be a con- 
stitutional, democratic and Parliamentary monarchy, with 
the Karageorgeyid dynasty, which has always shared the 
ideals and feelings of the nation in placing above every 
thing else the national liberty and will, at its head. 

2. The name of this State will be the Eiagdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and the title of the sovereign 
will be King of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

8. The State will only have one coat of arms, one flag 
and one crown. ^ 

4. The four different flags of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes will have equal rights and may be hoisted freely 
on all occasions. The same will obtain for the four different 
coats of arms. 

6. The three national denominations, the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, are equal before the law in all the territory 
of the kingdom, and each may freely use it on all occa- 
sions; in public life and before all authorities. 

6. The two Cyrillic and Latin alphabets also have the 
same rights and everyone may freely use them in all the 
territory of the kingdom. The royal and local self-govern- 
ment authorities have the right and ought to employ* the 
two alphabets according to the desire of the citizens. 

7. All religions are recognized and may be freely and 
publicly practiced. The Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and 
Mussulman religions which are most professed in our coun- 
try, will be equal, and will enjoy the same rights in relation 
to the State. In view of these principles, the legislature 
will be careful to preserve the religious peace in conformity 
with the spirit and tradition of our entire nation. 

8. The Gregorian calendar will be adopted as soon as 
possible. 

9. The territory of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes will 
comprise all the territory where our nation lives ia com- 
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pact masses and without discontinuity, and where it could 
not be mutilated without injuring the vital interests of the 
community. Our nation does not ask for anything which 
belongs to others, and only claims that which belongs to it. 
It desires to free itself and establish its unity. That is 
why it conscientiously and firmly rejiects every partial 
solution of the problem of its freedom from the Austro- 
Hungarian domination. 

10. The Adriatic Sea, in the interests of liberty and 
equal rights of all nations, is to be free and open to all and 
each. 

11. All citizens throughout the territory of the kingdom 
are equal and enjoy the same rights in regard to the State 
and the law. 

12. The election of deputies to the national represen- 
tation will take place under universal suffrage, which is to 
be equal, direct and secret. The same will apply to the elec- 
tions in the communes and other administrative institutions. 
A vote will be taken in each commune. 

13. The Constitution to be established after the conclu- 
sion of peace by the Constituent Assembly elected by uni- 
versal, direct and secret suffrage will serve as a basis for 
the life of the State. It will be the organ and ultimate 
end of all powers and all rights by which the whole national 
life will be regulated. The Constitution will give the peo- 
ple the opportunity of exercising its particular energies 
in local autonomies, regulated by natural, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions. The Constitution must be adopted in 
its entirety by a numerical majority of the Constituent 
Assembly and all other laws passed by the Constituent 
Assembly will not come into force until they have been 
sanctioned by the King.'' 

This document has been the basis for all subsequent 
activity in behalf of a united Jugoslavia. 

Meanwhile the Slavs within the Empire had not been idle. 
The Austrian Reichsrat met May SO, 1917, after having 
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becD suspended for over three years. The Russian Revo- 
lution had made it impossible longer to delay summoning 
the Reichsrat. The Premier's statement of policy when it 
finally came was so immoderately Centralist that it made 
the support of the Grovemment by the Czechs, the Jugo- 
slavs and the Ruthenes impossible. Declarations of policy 
were introduced by all the leading racial groups and, while 
each contained a reference to the Habsburg dynasty, this 
was merely inserted as a necessary precaution. The state- 
ment read by Father KoroSec, in the name of the newly 
formed Southern Slav Parliament Club, is typical. *^The 
undersigned deputies, united in the Southern Slav Oub, 
declare that they will demand, on the basis of the national 
principle and of Croatian constitutional law, the union of 
all territories of the monarchy inhabited by Slovenes, Croats 
and Serbs in an independent State organism, free from 
the rule of any foreign nation and resting on a democratic 
basis under the sceptre of the Habsburg^Lorraine dynasty, 
and that they will devote all their energies to the realiza- 
tion of this demand of their nation, which forms a single 
unit.''* 

The Austrian government did aU in its power to stem 
the tide of Jugoslav unity. In June, 1918, Dr. von Seidler, 
the Austrian Premier, hinted that a Southern Slav state, 
excluding the Slovenes, might be formed under the Habs- 
burgs. A strong protest arose against any plan which 
would separate the different branches of the Jugoslavs and 
this suggestion gave added impetus to the national move- 
ment. Again, in September, 1918, Count Tisza, went to 
Sarajevo to enlist the support of the more moderate Bos- 
nians for a plan involving a new division of the Jugoslav 
lands. But the Bosnians claimed the right to belong to an 
independent Jugoslav state. Bosnia holds the central 
position in the Southern Slav lands and the support of the 
Bosnians would have been necessary for the success of any 

• 'Vew Europe" VoL III, p. 310. 
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of the Austrian plans to break the continuity of the South- 
em Slav territory. The officials of Austria-Hungary had 
numerous solutions to offer for the Jugoslav problem. Hie 
programme of the Hungarian Government was to unite Dal- 
matia to Croatia-Slavonia under the Hungarian Crown and 
to make Bosnia-Herzegovina an immediate colony of 
Hungary. An Austrian plan was to form Croatia-Slavonia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia. into a single unit, con- 
nected with Vienna and resting on a Pan-Croat basis. A 
compromise scheme assigned both Dalmatia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to Croatia, but reserved Slavonia, the port of 
Fiume and fifteen miles of the Croatian coast to Hungary. 
Still another scheme, credited to Count Kirolyi, gave special 
autonomy to each Jugoslav province but allowed them no 
central representation save in the Hungarian Parliament. 
Of course none of these plans were acceptable to the Jugo- 
slavs. An attempt was also made to win over the Serb 
exiles. An emissary was dispatched to Geneva in 1917 to 
offer in the name of Count Czemin, in return for immediate 
peace between Austria and Serbia, the following concessions : 
(1) reparation of material damages, (S) the cession of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina with an outlet to the sea, (8) no oppo- 
sition to the union of Serbia and Montenegro, (4) Austria's 
refusal to support the extreme demands of Bulgaria, where 
no treaty ties her.® While this wotdd have satisfied those 
who were interested only in a Greater Serbia, it fell far 
short of the demands of those who were working for a united 
Jugoslavia and nothing came of the offer. 

During the Spring of 1918, evidence of unity among the 
subject peoples of Austria and of their determination to 
establish independent states on the basis of nationality, 
grew more striking. The Congress of Oppressed National- 
ities held at Rome April, 1918, proved a success. The 
Poles broke away from the Grermans and this left the govern- 
ment in the minority and caused the closing of the Beichs- 

•"New Europe," VoL VI, p. 53. 
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rat, by imperial order May 4, 1918. The Poles had not 
co-operated with the other nationalities. Tleir interests 
were hardly in conflict with those of the Grermans and the 
Magyars, and the Polish magnates, who aimed at a re-united 
Poland, had much in common with the Grermans and the 
Magyars, and much to gain by remaining friends of Vienna. 
The Jugoslavs are peasants and they and the Czecho- 
slovaks had a much more democratic organization than had 
the Poles. In the beginning, both were wiUing to remain 
within the monarchy if they could realize their national 
and constitutional claims. They worked together, gien- 
erally with the support of the Ruthenian and of the Italian 
deputies in the Reichsrat. During the meeting of the Czech 
Constituent Assembly at Prague, Father Koroiec, President 
of the Southern Slav Parliamentary Club, sent the following 
telegram: ^^In its struggle for the rights of self-determina- 
tion and for its own state, the Czecho-Slovak nation will 
find allies in the Jugoslavs, who will fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with it." ^^ The Slovenes took a popular vote on the 
question of Jugoslav union early in the Spring of 1918, and, 
despite the Austricua police, it showed an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favour of union. The subject peoples were united 
on the question of forming independent states on the basis 
of nationality and the fact that they could accomplish this 
only by means of a definitely anti-Austrian attitude became 
increasingly clear. The Jugoslavs were here in a particu- 
larly difficult position. They knew that any definite steps 
against Austria would mean the dissolution of the Diets, 
and of the local administration of Croatia and Slavonia, 
the placing of the whole country under military regime 
and the extension of the persecutions and forced migra- 
tions. Further there was distrust of Italy. But it was 
impossible to go farther on the basis of a reorganized Aus- 
trian Elmpire. The agreement between the subject races 
of CSentral Europe at the Congress of Rome and the seem- 

"•-New Enropcs^" VoL VI, p. 984. 
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ingly changed attitude of Italy, as represented by Orlando, 
were the death knell of the Empire. ^^ 

President Wilson in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh of his 
"fourteen points'* gave some encouragement to the Southern 
Slavs but did not cover all of their aspirations. The rele- 
vant points read as follows: 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment, 

XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacu- 
ated, ^ occupied territories restored, Serbia accorded free 
and secure access to the sea and the relations of the several 
Balkan States to one another determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of allegiance and na- 
tionality, and international guarantees of the political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity of the sev- 
eral Balkan States should be entered into. 

This would have given to Italy only the purely Italian 
border territories of Trentino and Trieste, and would have 
left all other subject peoples, except the Poles, under the 
Habsburgs. During the Summer of 1918, the nucleus of a 
government for Jugoslavia came into being. At the Lai- 
bach (Ljubljana) Congress on August 16, 1918, the 
Slovenes organized a national committee, the People's Coun- 
cil, as the first member of a future Southern Slav People's 
Council. This was soon enlarged by the inclusion of mem- 
bers representing the Croats and the Serbs of Austria-Hun- 
gary and Bosnia, and its seat was removed to Agram 
(Zagreb). It was the beginning of the Jugoslav National 
Council. The feeling was growing stronger that Austria 
should not represent the subject nationalities at the peace 

^See Ch. VIII for discussion of the Roman Congress of Oppressed 
Nationalities. 
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conference but that they should be given specific repre- 
sentation of their own. In January, I9I89 when the Russian 
Reyolutionists were negotiating a peace with Germany and 
Austria, the Jugoslav Committee had sent forth this idea in 
the following long telegram to Trotzky : ^^ "We deny the 
right of Austro-Hungarian Delegates to represent in a peace 
conference the Jugoslav lands, inhabited by Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. The mandatories of Count Czemin are the 
oppressors of the Jugoslav people. There are no Jugoslavs 
or Czechs among the Austro-Hungarian delegates, though 
their inclusion was explicitly demanded by the Jugoslav 
and Czech deputies in the Vienna Parliament. The Dele- 
gates thus represent only the despotic Governments of 
Vienna and Budapest. The Austrian and Hungarian con- 
stitutions, which Czemin invokes, are a delusion. The facts 
are that, in the Austrian House of Representatives, the 
Germans hold one half of the seats though the Germans of 
Austria are less than one third of the population. The 
Upper House consists only of Archdukes and nominees of 
the Emperor. In the Hungarian House of Representatives 
the Magyars, who form only one third of the population 
of Hungary, have a monopoly of Parliament mandates. The 
House of Magnates consists solely of aristocracy and of 
royal nominees. One third of the Croatian Diet at Zagreb 
(Agram) is composed of foreign nobles and great land- 
owners who sit without election. The members of the Bos- 
nian Diet at Sarajevo, which was dissolved when war broke 
out, are chosen according to their religious denominations 
as if for some ecclesiastical council. Bosnia is utterly un- 
represented either in the Parliament of Vienna or in that of 
Budapest. 

**llie Southern Slav territory, which covers one hundred 
sixty thousand square kilometers, is wilfully split up into 
eleven totally distinct administrations. The people, num- 
bering seven millions, are denied means of education and 

«"Ncw Europe," VoL VI, p. 89. 
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Serbian Minister in London at the Mansion House in Au- 
gust, 1918." 

'Serbia's first and chief aim is the union of the Jugo- 
slavs (the Serbo-Croats and the Slovenes) who live in com- 
pact masses and on the one continuous territory, some with- 
in the frontiers of the kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, 
some in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy — she wants them 
united in one free independent, and national state. This 
is today the wish and the will of all the Jugoslavs wherever 
they may be, in Serbia, and Montenegro, in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and in the allied and neutral countries. • . • 

^^Secondly, with regard to the question of the Balkans 
themselves, Serbia holds her old standpoint — ^^the Balkans 
for the Balkan peoples' . . . No hegemony and interven- 
tion in any form with regard to Balkan internal affairs is 
Serbia's aim; but support of the free and independent de- 
velopment of the Balkan nations, which would naturally 
exclude all pretensions for domination of one over others 
and lead to a league of Balkan states. 

^*The third of Serbia's chief aims concerns the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated countries which are inhabited by 
Southern Slavs. Serbia hopes that the Allies will see that 
justice is done and will lend their aid towards this recon- 
struction immediately the possibility presents itself, on simi- 
lar lines as they intend to help reconstruct Belgium and 
Poland. 

^^In connection with the foregoing, the fourth and last 
of the chief aims of Serbia, is economical and intellectual 
intercourse and communications with the allied coimtries, 
as they would mean the best support and defense for the 
future of the nation and recovery from the present condi- 
tions. 

**A restored Serbia, even enlarged with an outlet to the 
sea, would, if she remained otherwise in her former condi- 
tion, and were not completely united with her co-nationalists 
'« ChriHian 8cisnc0 MotUtor, Aug. 96, 1918. 
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into an independent state, go on vegetating, and would 
necessarily fall back into dependence on the Ontral Powers. 
On the other hand, a united Jugoslav state, within its natu- 
ral frontiers and what belongs to them, would be a strong 
guardian of peace in the Balkans — ^the best friend of her 
neighbors and of her friends today, a home of freedom, 
justice, and individual rights, and an upholder of the ideas 
which are at stake in this war." 

By October, 1918, the Austrian Government realized 
fully that it would have to act quickly and thoroughly if 
the Empire was to be saved. Count Tisza announced that 
autonomy, as far as possible, would be granted to the vari- 
ous nationalities living in Hungary, that Austrian territory 
inhabited by Italians would go to Italy and that parts of 
Galicia would.be annexed to a new Poland. In the same 
month, the Emperor Charles promised a federal Austria. 
His manifesto was addressed ^^to my faithful Austrian peo- 
ples.'^ It read: — "^^ "Since I have ascended the throne I 
have tried to make it my duty to assure to all my peoples 
the peace so ardently desired and to point the way to the 
Austrian peoples of a prosperous development unhampered 
by obstacles which brutal force creates against intellectual 
and economic prosperity. 

'^The terrible struggles in the world war have thus far 
made the work of peace impossible. The heavy sacrifices 
of the war should assure to us an honorable peace, on the 
threshold of which, by the help of Grod, we are today. 

•*We must, therefore, undertake without delay the reor- 
ganization of our country on a natural, and therefore, solid 
basis. Such a question demands that the desires of the 
Austrian peoples be harmonized and realized. 

"I am decided to accomplish this work with the free col- 
laboration of my peoples in the spirit and principles which 
our allied monarchs have adopted in their offer of peace. 

^'Austria must become, in conformity with the will of its 

* New York Time; Ctetobcr 19, 1918. 
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nition of the Czechoslovaks as a belligerent nation, they 
asked for recognition of their govemment by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The Department of State asked 
for further data and for time to consider the question. On 
September 8, 1918, the Italian Govemment recognized the 
right of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes to constitute a free 
and independent state when they issued the following state- 
ment, — ^**The Council resolves to inform the Allied govern- 
ments that the Italian Govemment regards the movement 
of the Jugoslav peoples for the conquest of their indepen- 
dence and for their constitution into a free state as corre- 
sponding to the principles for which the Entente is fighting 
and also to the aims of a just and lasting peace.'' This 
was the first official utterance of the Italian Grovemment 
as a whole regarding the affair. Orlando had received the 
delegates to the Rome Congress but he had not issued any 
statement on behalf of the Grovemment. Italy, in common 
with the other Allied Governments, had recognized as nations 
the Poles, Finns, Letts and Czechs, but all the Jugoslavs 
obtained was this declaration. 

However, by October it was apparent that the breakup 
of Austria was not far off. To aid in bringing the op- 
pressed nationalities together and to help them to solve their 
common problems and disputes. Professor Masaryk organ- 
ized in America the Democratic Mid-European Union. In 
this union were representatives of the supreme bodies in 
America of the Czecho-Slovaks, Jugoslavs, Poles, Lithu- 
anians, Ukrainians, Urgo-Russians, Roumanians, Italian 
Irredentists, Unredeemed Greeks, Albanians, and Zionists 
and there was hope of co-operation with the Finns, Letts, 
Esthonians, Carpatho-Russians and Syrians. It was hoped 
that decisions reached by the conmion body in America would 
carry a good deal of moral weight when presented to the 
people at home. Each point in dispute was treated by a 
committee of representatives of the people at variance and 
their agreement approved by the entire body. Masaryk 
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was careful to insist that all territorial questions should 
be left to the self-determination of the people imme- 
diately concerned and thus one of the most burning prob- 
lems was removed from the field of discussion. The Union 
was worth while from the point of view of harmonizing 
propaganda. On October 26, 1918, a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed at Philadelphia and a replica of the 
American Liberty Bell was rung at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies. One of the greatest difficulties at the Confer- 
ence was the differences between the Jugoslavs and the Italian 
Irredentist representatives. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE QUESTION OE MONTENEOXO 

MONTENEGRO was a part of the territory taken by 
the Serb branch of the Southern Slavs from the By- 
zantine Emperors and was, with Herzegovina, Cattaro, and 
Scutari organized into the Principality of Zeta. The 
Zupan, a feudal Prince, resided at Duklea (Roman Dioclea, 
birthplace of the Emperor Diocletian) and was a vassal 
of the Grand Zupan, who in turn was nominally a vassal 
of the Byzantine Emperors. The Neman j a dynasty ruled 
Zeta as a part of the Serbian Kingdom during the reign 
of the Serbian Tsar Stephen DuSan but, soon after his 
death in 1856, was succeeded by the Balsha family, which 
was said to be of French origin. After the destruction of 
the nobility, of the dynasty and of the independence of 
Serbia in the defeat by the Turks at Kossovo (1889), Greorge 
Balsha and his handful of Serbian subjects retired to their 
mountain strongholds and defied the THirkish invaders. 
They would neither emigrate nor submit. *'Shut off from 
outside help, entirely surrounded by Ottoman Turks, many 
times attacked by apparently resistless armies which they 
always defeated, scorning even nominal allegiance to the 
Turk or any other power, from 1889 to 1916 they main- 
tained their savage independence. 

^^Resistance to the Turk was the dominant motive of their 
social and political life. Their ruler was a Vladika or 
Bishop because, as sacrosanct, he would be invulnerable to 
Moslem attacks or bribes. . . • The Sultan formally recog^ 
nized their independence in 1799. So did all Europe seventy- 
nine years later." ^ 

^Grosvenor, "The Races of Europe^** National Oeographie Magazme, 
VoL XXXIV, p. 484. 
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The line of the Balsha ran out in 1421 and Stephen 
Tzemovid, a distant cousin, founded a new dynasty. 
Stephen and his Albanian kinsman Scanderbeg defeated the 
Turks in many battles. But a series of Turkish conquests 
(Serbia in 1459, Bosnia in 1468, Herzegovina in 1476, and 
Albania in 1478), the death of Scanderbeg in 1468 and the 
surrender of Scutari, the former capital of Zeta, by the 
Venetians in 1479, caused Ivan the Black, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Stephen in 1468 as Voivode or Duke of 
Zeta, to bum his new capital of Zhabliak in 1484 and to set 
up his goyemment in the mountain village of Cettinje. 
Near that village, he established the monastery of Obod, 
and, in this monastery, he founded, in 1498, a printing 
press, just sixteen years after Caxton had set up his print- 
ing press in Westminster. The Turks destroyed the press in 
1566 and it was not re-established until 1832 in the time of 
the yiadika or Prince Bishop, Peter IT. Duke Ivan founded 
a Bishopric at Cettinje in order to make his capital a spir-i 
itual as well as political and cultural centre. 

Stanicha, one son of Ivan, joined the Turks and led them 
against his country. His descendants were for more than 
three centuries Turkish officers and bitter enemies of Mon- 
tenegro. George, another son of Ivan, succeeded his father 
but became disgusted with the hard life and in 1516 went 
to live a life of ease at Venice. He nominated Babylas, 
Bishop of Cettinje, as his successor and the Montenegrin 
chiefs elected the Bishop as their Prince. The title of 
Prince-Bishop was made hereditary in the Petrovi6 family 
of Niegosh about 1700 but, on account of the rule of celi- 
bacy for the Bishop, it passed always to the eldest nephew. 
In 1851, Danilo II renounced the spiritual title but ac- 
cepted the temporal power. Before he could carry out his 
intention to settle the succession on his male heirs and while 
he had only a daughter, he was assassinated and his eldest 
nephew, the present King Nicholas, succeeded him. 

Montenegro has had continual wars with the Turks but 
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has never fully surrendered her independence. Three times 
Cettinje has been captured by the Turks (162S, 1687, 1714.) 
and at times some of the Montenegrins have paid a haratch 
or poll tax to the Sultan, but the Montenegrin warriors 
have always held some of their mountain fortresses and the 
Turks have ultimately found it expedient to retire from a 
country where ^*a small army is beaten and a large one dies 
of hunger." Danilo I (1697-1787) visited Peter the Great 
of Russia in 1715 and Peter sent a special envoy, Radonitch, 
to the Montenegrin capital. Danilo's successor, Sava, vis- 
ited the Empress Catherine in 1739. These two rulers, 
Danilo and Sava, and their successors defeated the Turks 
many times. Peter I (the Great) of Montenegro helped 
Austria and Russia against Turkey, 178S-92, but received 
only ingratitude for his pains. In 1806, he joined with 
the Russians in besieging the French in Ragusa (Dubrov- 
nik) ; in 1818-14, he helped the British to capture Cattaro 
from the French, but the port was handed over to the Aus- 
trians. Peter II (1880-61), defeated a Turkish invad- 
ing army. He repressed the family feuds, ^ stamped 
out thefts, established a Senate, revived the national print- 
ing press at Obod and collected the Montenegrin ballads or 
piesmas. His death at the early age of thirty-nine was a 
great loss to Montenegro. 

Danilo II (1861-60) was murdered by a banished mal- 
content and was succeeded by his nephew Nicholas I, son 
of Mirko, "The Sword of Montenegro.** Mirko had crush- 
ingly defeated the Turks in 1868 but was considered too 
much of a firebrand to be selected as Gospodar or Prince. 
Prince Nicholas was in his nineteenth year. He had been 
educated in a Slovene family in Trieste and in Paris. He 
and Mirko, out of sympathy for the Slavs of Herzegovina, 
then rebelling against the Turks, conducted an unsuccessful 
war against the Turks in 1862. Nicholas re-armed and 
re-organized the army, established a system of national 
education and, in 1868, granted a constitution to Monte- 
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negro. He refused to join the Serbs of the Boche di Cat- 
taro in their revolt against Austria in 1869 but joined the 
Bosnians and Herzegovinians against the Turks in 1876. 
By January of that year, the Montenegrins had captured 
territories of greater area than their own state and Russia, 
by the Treaty of San Stefano (March 8, 1878), stipulated 
for the extension of Montenegro to join Serbia on the east, 
and to contain an area of 527S square miles. This was 
cut down at the Berlin Congress, on Austria's demand for 
a road to the East, to 8680 square miles, but, even so, the 
area of Montenegro was doubled and her population in- 
creased by the Berlin Treaty from 150,000 to 200,000. Her 
independence was recognised and she also got thirty miles 
of her old seaboard on the Adriatic. The Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar was, with Bosnia and Herzegovina, put imder the pro- 
tection of Austria-Hungary and thus Russia's effort to con- 
nect Serbia and Montenegro by the Sanjak was defeated. 
From 1880 to 1910, Montenegro developed in peace and 
began to become somewhat more of an agricultural country, 
cultivating tobacco and grapes. In 1888, the Prince visited 
Sultan Abdul Hamid and thereafter relations with Turkey 
improved. In 1896, Nicholas attended the coronation of 
Nicholas II of Russia, celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the Petrovi6-Niegosh dynasty and married his fourth 
daughter. Princess Elena, to the Crown Prince of Italy, 
now Victor Immanuel III. Another daughter was married 
to King Peter of Serbia while he was only an aspirant for 
the throne and there was also a family alliance with the 
rival Serbian house of Obrenovic. Certain young Monte- 
negrins educated in Belgrade (Montenegro has no univer- 
sity) tried to bring about union with Serbia in 1907 but 
were imprisoned by Nicholas. His actions at this time were 
resented by the Karageorges and since then the relations 
between the two dynasties have not been as cordial as 
formerly. In 1910, the SkupStina or Montenegrin Parlia- 
ment asked that the Principality be changed into a kingdom, 
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It is, of course, impossible that such a small country should 
play any part in actual events, but from the strategic 
point of view the country is important. It possesses two 
ports on the Adriatic, which will become a base for the 
revictualing of the Serbs. Montenegro's army comprises 
all her men, from eighteen to sixty-two years of age, total- 
ling 45,000, and her strength is greatly enhanced by the 
steep rocks which surround her territory. The fate of Mon- 
tenegro must absolutely be settled simultaneously with the 
fate of Serbia." ' Italy did not take Montenegro as a base 
of operations or help the hard-pressed Montenegrins ; Great 
Britain and France were too busy elsewhere or too blind to 
realize the importance of holding this natural barrier 
against the Austrians and Grermans. 

The Montenegrin towns organized committees to welcome 
and succor the refugees from Serbia and the Cettinje Com- 
mittee issued the following proclamation: 

"To the Citizens of Cettinje 

''The Serbian Nation, for which fate has reserved the 
cruellest sufferings, is once more sacrificed. Our ^ister 
Serbia is invaded by the enemy. Our brothers and sisters, 
with their tender children, driven out by the invasion of 
the enemy, have taken refuge with their brothers in Monte- 
negro. 

"Montenegro, cradle of Serbian heroes, has taken her 
heroic brothers to her breast. 

"Our brothers and their tender children are undergoing 
cruel suffering. 

^'We suffer with them; their sufferings are ours; their 
grief is ours; their troubles are ours. Although we our- 
selves are suffering privations, let us share with them what 
we have. We must not only succor them; we must share 
with them; they are our brothers — ^what we have is theirs. 

*^The time has come not only to shed our common blood 

'Devinc^ op, cU., p. 74. 
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with our brothers, but also to share with them our bread. 
We have already shed our blood; now let us share our 
bread. Let us prove in this way also that we live and die 
with our brother^*'' * 

November IS, 1915, King Nicholas, in a proclamation, 
said, 

^^he same events which have occurred in Serbia threaten 
Montenegro. The designs of Providence are not known to 
us, but let me tell you that Montenegro will always remain 
faithful, and, following her traditions, will always prefer 
death to slavery. Among all the riches of the world, that 
which we hold most dear is Liberty." ^ 

January 2, 1916, the Premier read to Parliament, in the 
name of the Cabinet, this statement: 

^Gentlemen, — ^We have come into power, as you well know, 
at a grave moment, but with a firm decision to continue the 
programme which Montenegro entered upon at the beginning 
of this terrible war. This programme Montenegro has loy- 
ally and faithfully adhered to, faithful to her historical 
traditions, in order to continue the war side by side with 
her great and powerful Allies, up to the time of that com- 
plete victory of which we have never been in doubt. Such 
a decision is dictated by our honour, our past, and our vital 
interests. 

^Confident in the prompt and regular help of our Allies, 
we believe that our brave troops, always ready for the 
greatest sacrifices, will once again brilliantly accomplish 
their task. 

"We count, Grentlemen, on your patriotic support." 

Parliament, by unanimous vote, adopted the following 
answer: 

"Entirely convinced of the devotion of our valiant army, 
the representatives of the Nation accept the declaration of 
the Royal Government, and look to it to do all that is 



« Quoted hy Deyine, op, oU,, p. 7^76. 
• /W<L, p. 77. 
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necessary in order that our country may once again be 
worthy of the loftiness of her mission." • 

Italy offered no aid to the Montenegrins in their stubborn 
defence of Mount Lovtchen. Sir Arthur Evans after the 
capture of this position, wrote a letter to the London Times 
sajring, ^'Except an illusory bombardment round Cattaro 
and Lissa, nothing has been done to paralyse the action of 
the Austrian fleet, which was allowed such liberty that it 
could come out of Cattaro every time that a transport was 
leaving the port of Brindisi. Why was the Austrian Fleet 
given such liberty? It seems a mystery indeed!" The 
Times commented on the letter and said England was en- 
titled to know why Italy had allowed the loss of Mount 
Lovtchen without turning a hand to oppose the besieging 
Austrians.^ Barzilai, an Italian Minister, stated before the 
**Pro Patria" Society January 14, 1916, that it would have 
taken two or three hundred thousand men to save Monte- 
negro and that ^^ount Lovtchen, fortified or not, was 
doomed to fall, together with the other parts of the coun- 
try." But II Secolo on January IS, 1916, said: 

^Who is responsible for the crushing of Montenegro? 
The Allies or Italy? . . . The very fact of having left the 
defence of the base of Cattaro to the obsolete artillery of 
the Montenegrins very nearly constitutes an act of trea- 
son." « 

The French supplied the Montenegrins with some war 
material and a French unit aided in the defence of Mount 
Lovtchen, but the Italian navy seems to have stood aloof. 
Part of . the Montenegrins were captured, part escaped 
through Albania and were refitted and reorganized at Corfu 
with the Serbians, part escaped to the more remote moun- 
tains of their country and maintained a stubborn guerilla 
warfare until December, 1917. And yet the Montenegrins 

'Quoted by Deviney op eU., pp. 76, 77. 
^Devine^ ojk cit,, pp. 91-99. 
•Ibid., p. 94. 
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have been accused of giving up the fight too soon. They 
defended the Sanjak and covered the retreat of the Serbians ; 
they fought long after all hope of successful defence of their 
country was gone and after they must have realized that 
their allies could not or would not help them. 

The Montenegrin Commander-in-Chief in a commtmiqui 
dated February 10, 1916, declared that pourparlers with the 
Austrians as to an armistice and as to peace were held only 
in order to gain time for reinforcements t(f arrive, and that 
twelve of the best Montenegrin battalions did arrive and 
prolong the resistance. He continued, ^^The King was quite 
determined never to append his signature to a separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary. . . . The Royal Family and 
the Government were obliged to leave hurriedly in order 
not to fall into the enemy's hands. 

*'Qn reaching Italian territory, on January SO, the King, 
in a telegram to General Yanko Voukotitch, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Montenegrin armies, recapitulated his formal 
orders so as to do away with any uncertainty : 

^1. To oppose an energetic resistance to the enemy. 

^5S. To effect a retreat in the direction of the Serbian 
army, towards Durazzo. Of this the Serbian commanders 
have been informed. 

^S. Not to enter into any pourparlers of any kind under 
any pretext. 

*^4. The Prince, as well as the Government, is ordered 
to follow the army in retreat. 

^'5. The French Government will make the same arrange- 
ments for the transport of the Montenegrin army to Corfu 
as 18 made for the Serbian army." » 

The question of the withdrawal of King Nicholas was 
touched upon by Baron Sonnino in the Chamber on April 17, 
191i6, when he stated: ^^The invasion of Montenegro has 
been the inevitable consequence of the Serbian retreat. 

*Deviiie» op, oU., p. 90. 
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''It was said that Italy could have, ought to have, sent 
a military expedition to protect Montenegro. 

''But this argument cannot stand the most elementary 
criticism, if the tactical and strategical position on land and 
sea is taken into account. 

"King Nicholas preferred to withdraw into exile rather 
than sign a separate peace, convinced as he was that the 
victorious Allies would restore the independence and the in- 
tegrity of his country.*' ^® 

Nicholas did not tarry in Italy but went on to France and 
took his Cabinet with him. It was in Paris that the dis- 
agreements between him and his different cabinets took 
place. Naturally he wanted a form of union and of gov- 
ernment for Jugoslavia that would enable him to retain the 
throne he had occupied since I860. 

It is certain that a large majority of the Montenegrins 
favor union with the other Jugoslavs but there is much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the form of union. On August 18, 
1916, the Premier of Montenegro, Mr. Andreas Radovi6, 
presented a memorial to King Nicholas in which he declared 
that the union of Montenegro and Serbia must be followed 
by the fusion of the two dynasties and that Nicholas and his 
son should abdicate in favor of Prince Alexander of Serbia 
and that thereafter the throne should alternate between the 
two houses.^^ The King returned no definite answer. On 
January 11, 1917, a second memorandum was presented 
couched in even more explicit terms than was the first. King 
Nicholas declined to accept the proposals and the Cabinet 
resigned. A new Cabinet was formed which owed its position 
to tiie King alone, but, when he wished the Cabinet to dis- 
own the Montenegrin Committee of National Union founded 
by Radovid and other prominent exiles, the Premier, Gen- 
eral Matanovic, refused and pointed out the need for a pro- 
found entente with Serbia. King Nicholas, then, quite on 

^ Devine, op. cU,, p. 99. 

" "New Europe,- VoL IV, p. 68. 
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his oya initiative, sent a telegram to the King of Italy ask- 
ing for his assistance. The Cabinet interpreted this as a 
denial on the part of the King of the ideal of Jugoslav unity 
and resigned in a body. The King formed another Cabinet 
of practically unknown persons. It has been said that, at 
the Balkan Conference held at Paris soon after this, the 
Allies refused to admit personal representatives of Nicholas 
but this has been denied most positively by friends of the 
Eng.*^ 

This diiBTerence of opinion between King Nicholas and 
the prominent exiles has continued. The Montenegrin Com- 
mittee for National Union sitting at Greneva has striven for 
union with the Serbians and the other Jugoslavs. In a 
manifesto issued late in 1917, they regretted that Monte- 
negro was not still fighting and declared that, on the day 
of liberation, Serbia and Montenegro ^hnust constitute a 
single state, to which must be united besides the other Ser- 
bian lands, the Croat and the Slovene countries, according 
to their common aspirations and desires." ^ This Commit- 
tee stated that King Nicholas had disregarded the unani- 
mous resolution of the Montenegrin Parliament to fight to 
the end and that he had telegraphed to the Emperor and 
to Baron Burian to try to arrange peace terms. These 
charges made by Radovid and his committee are strongly 
denied by Mr. Devine,^^ who declares he has talked with 
Radovic and with other Montenegrin ex-ministers and has 
sifted much evidence. His conclusion is that the stories 
against Nicholas come from the Montenegrins and Serbians, 
who wish to show the old King no consideration whatsoever, 
but to regard the union of Montenegro with the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes under the Karageorge dy- 
nasty as an already accomplished fact. 

The Montenegrins in Paris, who did not agree with Rado- 

""Devine, op, cit., p. 111. 

« "New Europe," VoL III, p. 237. 

^Derine, op. cU., ch. VII. 
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vi6 and his committee, on October 1, 1917, issued the follow- 
ing declaration: 

**For several months the ex-President of the Montenegrin 
Grovemment, now President of the Montenegrin Committee 
for National Union, M. Andr6 Radovi^, has been conducting 
a campaign against the sovereign rights of Montene^o, 
and against its representatives. Radovic and his collea^es 
have taken it upon themselves to discredit their country by 
every means in their power, and particularly by way of 
publicity, in the eyes of the Allies, in order to create, on the 
eve of the future Peace Conference, a situation which cannot 
be satisfactory to any loyal Montenegrin, but which will 
also be disastrous to the entire Serbian race. This cam- 
paign has reached its culminating point in Numbers 10 and 
11 of the journal of the Committee, VUmon (published in 
Greneva), which states among other things, i propos of the 
Declaration of Corftl: 

** *The Montenegrin Committee for National Union — ^be- 
lieving that in this war Montenegro terminates her role as 
a separate Serb State, and that consequently she can only 
form part of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes — 
adopts unreservedly the Declaration of the President of the 
Royal Government of Serbia, M. N. Pasic, and of the Presi- 
dent of the Jugoslav Committee, M. A. Trumbi6, made on 
the 7th (20th) July at Corfu (No. 10 of UUnion). . . . 
We already consider Montenegro as a constituent part of 
our United States, and we do not wish her political individ- 
uality to be in any way put forward.' 

"The facts are quite clear. Montenegro is attacked ; the 
future and honour of the Montenegrin State are being 
gambled with. This Committee, consisting of M. Radovic 
and his, colleagues, having adopted without reserve the 
Declaration of Corfu, deliberately hands over its country as 
a present to Serbia without consultation or consent. 

"Such a solution of the Montenegrin Question, artificially 
concocted, cannot satisfy any Montenegrin imbued with 
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Iionour and conscience for the following reasons: Monte- 
negro being an independent State, which for centuries has 
£oagfat its own battles, giving proof of admirable moral 
force as well as striking military capacity, cannot be dealt 
^th in the manner desired by the ^Montenegrin Committee 
for National Union' and set forth in the Declaration of 
Corfu, 

^^In the present war, in spite of an insuflSciency of food 
and clothing, such as no other country has suffered from, 
Montenegro has fulfilled her sacred mission towards the 
Serbian nation, the Slav race, and the Allies. The blotting 
out of the Montenegrin Dynasty as the first representative 
of the country, in accordance with the desire of the *Mon- 
tenegrin Committee for National Union,' would be an 
attack on the honour and on the dignity of the sovereign 
rights of Montenegro. Furthermore, any decision made at 
this time concerning the future status of Montenegro would 
not have full value, because the principal factor of the State, 
the Montenegrin Parliament, cannot participate in the 
elaboration of this decision, which must emanate from the 
ofiicial representatives, and not from a group of citizens 
exiled in the Allied countries, whose number is insignificant 
in comparison with the population of the country. 

^^By reason of the objections enumerated above, we, the 
undersigned Montenegrin citizens in Paris, declare: 

*^That the great cause of the liberation and union of the 
Jugo-Slavs in an independent State is sacred to all Monte- 
negrins, and that the realisation of this idea, hundreds of 
years old, is their noble aspiration. The right of choosing 
the best means of assuring the equality of all, or, in a word, 
the choice of a social and political regime, belongs exclu- 
sively to the people, who ought to do this by means of free 
consent. 

^^That in adopting the Declaration of Corfu (in which 
our country has taken no part and which was drawn up wnr 
known to its representatives) M. A. Radovid and his col- 
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leagues have not only committed treason against the ri^ts 
and interests of Montenegro, but have equally given proof 
of very poor political experience, and of an extraordinary 
audacity. In consequence the undersigned condemn with in- 
dignation this anti-patriotic deed of the ^MJontenegrin Com- 
mittee for National Union,' a deed which is of evil omcfn to 
the widest national interests, the members of the said Com- 
mittee having taken upon themselves the right to speak in 
the name of the Montenegrin people, whilst breaking all ties 
with Montenegro, in spite of the fact that the latter, by 
means of her present representatives, has given proof of her 
wish for a fraternal Entente with a view to the solution of 
her national problem." ^** 

In reply to the foregoing statement the Montenegrin 
Government at Paris published on October 25, 1917, the 
following declaration : 

**The Montenegrins in Paris have lately carried a resolu- 
tion in which they have clearly and forcibly protested 
against the unworthy campaign undertaken against the sov- 
ereign rights of Montenegro and her representatives. They 
have recalled that Montenegro in her quality of independent 
State, having done her duty to the Serb cause, cannot be 
disposed of without her own consent and complete partici- 
pation in future arrangements. They have clearly shown 
that the removal of the Montenegrin Dynasty (the supreme 
representative of the country, and possessing substantial 
worth in the national cause) would constitute an attack on 
the honour, the dignity, and the sovereign rights of Monte- 
negro. The subscribers of the Manifesto concluded by say- 
ing that every Montenegrin has at heart the wish to col- 
laborate in the great work of the liberation and union of 
all the Jugo-Slavs in an independent State, in which the 
right of the people will be rigidly maintained — the right to 
be their own masters; and to form a constitution on an 
equitable base that will assure their individual and collective 

''Quoted by Devine^ op, cU,, pp. 116-118. 
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rights. The circumstances which have provoked this reso- 
lution are very regrettable. They will leave a dark shadow 
on these days, unhappy, yet great and glorious for our en- 
tire country. They will be judged with severity by the 
people and by history. Instead of directing the energy of 
minds and hearts towards those aims that may be profitable 
to the whole nation, they have thrown all the strength that 
remained to us in this anxious exile into discord, by out- 
raging our great common name of Serbs. 

^This ambiguous and evil action, the work of hot-headed 
persons, of disordered brains, and of blunted consciences, 
has caused a reaction, an echo of the pure national con- 
science personified by the subscribers of this resolution, 
which has been adopted in other places as well as in Paris. 

'Tliis pernicious movement, supported by violence, which 
seeks to shield itself by slander, has roused the indignation 
of all true patriots, arming them with a civic courage in- 
spired by a sound comprehension of justice and equality. 
The resolution of the Montenegrins of Paris is an act of 
equity and of valiant patriotism. 

^^It is the true expression of the directive idea of the 
present hour and of modem tendencies. Fraternity and 
equality in internal questions ; united effort in the external. 
Thus understood, this resolution, binding names and per- 
sons by the modem principles of democracy, repudiates in 
advance all attempt towards imperialism and forced con- 
cessions. It does not draw any distinction between the par- 
ties and coteries which dispute with each other the power 
and the control of the national budget, but on the contrary 
it enlists all patriotic hearts to work for the people, and 
for their national union. It does not permit those deserv- 
ing of merit to be slandered, or the disturbers of sacred 
union to abide undetected. 

**When, as to-day, modem legislation demands that the 
honour of the poorest citizen shall be defended, how can it 
hesitate in the same measure to defend the honour of those 
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whom the will of the people has placed at the head of the 
country? And all the more so because their work corre- 
sponds with the national interests and aspirations, of which 
the people alone are judges, and not with the aspiration of 
dubious individuals blinded by selfishness or by revenge." ^^ 

King Nicholas referred to the dynastic dispute in an ad- 
dress to the Montenegrin refugees in Paris on September 
S5, 1917. He said in part: 

^^Perhaps you have heard perplexing remarks made by 
dissentient persons who try to upset the sound ideas of 
concord, love, brotherhood, and common faith in our rights. 

"Such intrigues will not be profitable to them. They 
will not succeed in getting the seed of discord to bear fruit 
harmful to their country. Montenegro is not the excltuive 
property of anybody. The question is not limited to my 
Right hut also to my Duty to guard that which was con- 
ftded to me by the people. Montenegro belongs to a nation 
of heroes, who fought with honour for the highest ideals. 
Her people will not allow anybody to trifle with the country, 
or to put it on the market. 

^^Serbian and Jugo-Slav, that is what my country has 
always been; that is the only tradition which it followed in 
choosing my person and my family as a guide, well knowing 
that, like our ancestors, we have always lived in it and for 
it, and that our feelings, as well as our thoughts and actions, 
were always dictated by our love for our coimtry. . . . 

"During my long reign I have always acted in accord- 
ance with the wishes of my people, and for the welfare of 
the entire Serb nation, and I followed the dictates of my 
sentiments, acting as the representative of the national will, 
as indeed I was. . . . Some envious people have said that I 
have not always accomplished conscientiously my duty as 
a King, having sometimes ignored the Serb interests. But 
facts prove the contrary. Was I not always ready, side by 
side with my people, when the welfare and the happiness 

■"Quoted by Devine^ op, cU., pp. 118-190. 
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of the Serbs were at stake? But on this subject the whole 
truth cannot be told as yet. . • . 

•TTou must love your Serbian brethren, who have always 
shared with the Montenegrins good and evil fortune. By 
their heroism in consecrating their Serbian name, they ac- 
quired the admiration of the world. The fact is that they 
love their Montenegrin brothers. 

*^We have everything in common: we are one nation, and 
we have always lived in a complete conununion of ideas, as- 
pirations, and work; God grant that we may continue to 
live like this, in spite of intriguers and renegades. . • . 

**He will be the victor who does not fall under the weight 
of the cross of the just, he who allows himself to be guided 
by a pure conscience, and a faith that is strong in the future 
of the Serb, Croatian, and Slovene nation." ^'' 

The statement issued by Mr. Radovi6 as President of the 
Montenegro Committee for National Union in June, 1918, 
reviewed the situation.^® It read as follows : "We Southern 
Slavs, like all other peoples, must demonstrate to friends 
and foes that we are completely united, and that we will 
not desist from the fight until all of us — Serbs, Croats and 
Southern Slavs (probably an error in transmission for 
Slovenes) — are united in an independent democratic state. 
Profoundly convinced that the only road of salvation for 
Montenegro and the goal of her centuries of struggle is 
union with the Serbs and other branches of our race, I made 
a condition of my acceptance of the post of Minister Presi- 
dent, when King Nicholas again offered it to me in May, 
1916, that the King should place no obstacle in the way of 
that union. After he had given me a verbal and written 
assurance to that effect, I considered it my duty to accept 
that post, which assuredly was no enviable one for a man 
who knew from personal experience how King Nicholas is 
wont to reward his conscientious ministers. It is notorious 

■^ Quoted by Devine, op, cit, pp. 125-128. 

' Chriitian Science Monitor, September 3, 1918. 
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or wounded. As soon as Austria declared war against Ser- 
bia, Montenegro did not hesitate one moment to help the 
Serbian people, although she was quite exhausted and de- 
prived of all supplies after two horrible Balkan wars. 

^*For one year and a half she fought in this war against 
the Austro-Germans, and several times she had splendid suc- 
cesses; especially in the Autumn of 1915 she protected the 
retreat of the Serbian Army through her own land and 
Albania to the shore of the Adriatic Sea, rendering thereby 
a great service to Serbia and the Allies. Meanwhile, after 
the Balkan catastrophe and the invasion of Serbian terri- 
tory by the enemy, Montenegrin troops remained in a des- 
perate situation, and, finding it impossible to effect a re- 
treat, they were encircled and overwhelmed from all sides 
by a much stronger force of Austro-Germans. In such cir- 
cumstances they were captured, when help from the Allies 
could not reach them. 

'^As in the old days, when Montenegro had to fight for the 
liberty of all Serbians and Jugoslavs, so it was for the 
same high ideals and for the unity of the Jugoslav race that 
she entered into this great war. Montenegro is not op- 
posed to unity with the Jugoslav countries, as some of the 
Balkan statesmen wish to prove, but she is against the 
manner of settling the question which they try to impose 
upon her with a view to bringing about the annexation of 
her territory. Montenegro as a free allied country volun- 
tarily came into this struggle ; she is entitled to a free hear- 
ing and to fair play, and should be directly represented 
at the Peace Conference. 

**From reliable information received from Montenegro I 
can say that the meeting which was held at Podgoritza was 
quite illegal and unjust, for all the deputies elected for that 
meeting and who participated in it were under the influ- 
ence of agents and partisans of Montenegro's adversaries, 
and so were compelled to vote for unity with the Jugoslavs 
and the deposition of the King. Under the Constitution of 
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Montenegro it is only through the Parliament elected be- 
fore the war, or through a new one legally chosen at a new 
election, that the people can decide their destiny. . • . The 
form and organization of our future common State will be 
settled after the Peace Conference, leaving it to the Jugo- 
slav countries to settle the matter by self-determination as 
to whether they will have a federation of united States, a 
monarchy, or even a republic." 

King Nicholas holds that he was deposed by a ^^mock 
parliament." His sympathisers claim that Serbia is besieg- 
ing Montenegro. The Montenegrin Legation at Washing- 
ton issued a statement in January, 1919, stating that the 
occupation of Montenegro by Serbian troops had resulted 
in a revolt and that the insurgents had sent a message to 
King Nicholas asking that American troops be sent to 
Montenegro to preserve order. Some weeks before, the State 
Department had been informed by the Montenegrin Com- 
mittee for National Unity that a convention duly chosen by 
the people had deposed the King and had voted .to join the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and that a deputation had gone 
to Belgrade, where Montenegro had been formally accepted 
by Prince Alexander as part of the new State. 

Various tales of Serbian cruelty have been printed in the 
daily papers coming from the Montenegrin section favor- 
able to the King or from Rome. Italy seems to have made 
the most of any dissension among the different branches of 
the Jugoslavs and has used, with good effect, the quarrel 
centering about King Nicholas.^^ Contradicting the re- 
ports of disorder in Montenegro, a dispatch of January 13 
from Belgrade stated that the Montenegrin National As- 
sembly had passed a resolution demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of all the Italian troops from Montenegro, ^^now 
part of the new State of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes," as, 
^ot dictated by any military necessity, as stable peace 
reigns in the country." 

""Modem Italy," VoL II, pp. 79-86. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE OB6AKIZATION OF JUGOSUIlYIA 

THERE is no need to repeat here the well-known record 
of the victories on the Italian front towards the end of 
October, 1918, and the complete rout of Austria. On No- 
vember S Austria signed the armistice, which was most cei^ 
tainly one of "unconditional surrender." The Czecho- 
slovaks were quite ready with their new government and pro- 
claimed Czechoslovakia a republic October 31. The National 
Council of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes had elected a Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, which proclaimed its intention to 
assume the task of establishing and of governing a Jugoslav 
state. On October 19 the committee published the follow- 
ing program, which was really a reply to the "autonomy" 
proclamation of the Emperor Karl : ^ 

"With a view to the solution of our national problem, the 
National Council, guided by the great principles of the right 
of national self-determination and of democracy, with which 
our entire nation was permeated even before the war and 
which have now gained the victory in international politics, 
puts forward the following essential claims : 

"1. We demand throughout the whole extent of its ethno- 
graphic territory, regardless of the provincial and state 
frontiers between which it lives today, the union of our whole 
nation of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs in a unitary and sov- 
ereign state established on the lines of a political and eco- 
nomic democracy in which social and economic inequalities 
and injustices will be abolished. 

"2. We demand that at the forthcoming International 

^Christian Science Momtor, March SI, 1919. 
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Peace Conference our people be represented as a whole, by 
its own delegates appointed for this purpose. 

"8. Consequently the National Council rejects the basis 
of the solution of our problem contained in the manifesto of 
the Emperor of Austria, dated the 16th of this month; 
likewise, every other future scheme aiming at a partial solu- 
tion of our national question or depriving it of its inter- 
national character. 

^4. The National Council is of opinion that durable 
peace between peoples united in free states, and consequently 
the League of Nations and general disarmament likewise, can 
only be guaranteed by the realization of these claims and 
these principles. 

**6. The National Council declares that in conformity 
with the general principles of democracy, free development 
will be assured to all our national minorities in the State of 
Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs, and that the pursuit of com- 
merce, traffic and access to the sea shall be facilitated and 
assured to the neighboring states outside our territory, so 
long as our territorial integrity and the sovereignty of our 
State are not prejudiced thereby. 

**The National Council calls upon our whole nation of 
one blood and heart to work for the realization of these 
claims and principles with the devotion and self-denial de- 
manded by the present critical moment. Let us, therefore, 
unite in one great and unbreakable national phalanx which 
has for its aim the one great idea of national unity, liberty, 
and independence. Thus shall we show ourselves worthy of 
the great epoch through which we are passing and of the 
great task that we have accepted. 

*^agreb, Oct. 19, 1918. 

"For the National Council oV Slovenes, Croats, and 
Serbs. The executive : Dr. Anton KoroSec, Dr. Ante Pavelid, 
Svetozar Pribi&vi6.'* 

On October S9, demonstrations for the declaration of the 
Jugoslav State took place in several of the larger Croatian 
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cities. On the same day, the Croatian Diet unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : "The constitutional rela- 
tions between the Kingdom of Dalmatia, Slovenia, Fiume, 
on one hand, and the Kingdom of Hungary on the other, 
exist no longer. The ties between Croatia and Austria are 
also abolished. In particular the compromise regulating 
the relations between Croatia and Hungary is pronounced 
null and void.*' A further resolution read : "The people of 
Croatia, Slovenia, and Serbia wish to have nothing in com- 
mon with Austria and Hungary. They aspire to a union 
of all the Jugoslavs within the limits extending from the 
Isonzo to the Vardar. They desire to constitute a free 
State, sovereign and independent." ^ Insurrections broke 
out in the Jugoslav provinces. The Governor of Fiume 
having only a small number of troops at his disposal handed 
over the city to the Croatians and dissolved the Municipal 
Council. On November 1, it was announced that the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy had been handed over by Vienna to the 
Jugoslav National Council at Zagreb. The Jugoslavs state 
that the crews of the navy consisting mostly of Dalmatian 
Jugoslavs had revolted and turned the navy over to the 
Council. The Italians declare that the Jugoslavs were in 
league with Austria and were trying to save the Austrian 
navy from Italy. 

During the first week of November, 1918, representatives 
of the national organizations of Central Europe residing in 
Switzerland, the Poles, Czechoslovaks, Italians, Southern 
Slavs and Roumanians, met at Geneva and, in the name of 
their countrymen, drew up a special declaration which they 
handed to the diplomatic representatives of the Allied Gov- 
ernments at Berne. After declaring that the Habsburg 
system was dead and that none of the subject peoples would 
consent even to consider the federalization of Austria under 
the Habsburg dynasty, the signatories of the document de- 
manded complete independence and national unity of their 

""Current History," Vol. IX, pt. 9, p. 306. 
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peoples. To show that they were in agreement with each 
other, they stated, ^^There are no fundamental divergences 
of a political or economic order which can form a serious 
obstacle to the understanding between these nations or to 
their future co-operation. On the contrary, this co-opera- 
tion is the best guarantee of their mutual safety for the 
future. It is a source of strength and a stimulant for eco- 
nomic effort and progress of civilization. We can only find 
a truly solid and natural basis in the right of peoples to 
dispose of themselves in the manner defined by President 
Wilson." « 

On November S, the new government of the Jugoslavs 
took the oath of office in the Cathedral at Zagreb. The 
governing body was the National Council representative of 
aU Jugoslav lands. Upon it were representatives of Dal- 
matia, Istria, Trieste, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Carniola, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Carinthia, Styria, Gorizia, Gradisca and 
Hungary. The President was Mgr. KoroSec, the former 
President of the Jugoslav Parliamentary Club at Vienna, a 
Slovene; the Vice-Presidents, Dr. Ante Pavelid, Croat ,and 
Dr. Svetozar Pribicevid, Serb; the Secretaries, Dr. Drinko- 
vic, Dalmatian, Dr. Lorkovi^, Croat and Dr. Budisavljevid, 
Serb. The Mohammedan Jugoslavs of Bosnia gave their 
unconditional support to the Coimcil, which was recognized 
by all the Jugoslav provinces. There were local govern- 
ments at Sarajevo and Laibach (Ljubljana) under the 
supreme control of the Council. 

The results have justified the policy of the Serbo-Croat 
coalition holding office in Croatia for the last four years. 
Croatia was open to the Magyars and the leaders decided 
in 1914 that a passive policy was the only one for them to 
adopt during the war. In spite of many criticisms of their 
lack of patriotism, they stuck to this policy and husbanded 
their resources until they felt that they could strike with 
success. The Jugoslav representatives in the Reichsrat and 

»«New Europe," VoL IX, p. 101. 
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particularly the Slovenes were left to advocate Jugoslav 
unity on a wide basis, always being careful to avoid hostile 
references to the Habsburg dynasty. The Jugoslav Com- 
mittee in London was able to issue for the Southern Slavs 
in Austria-Hungary the whole program of independence 
and union with free Serbia and Montenegro in entire agree- 
ment with their brethren still in subjection but without 
bringing upon them further oppression and persecution. 
During the war, the Serbo-Croat party in Croatia obtained 
most of the offices and, when the new Jugoslav government 
was proclaimed, the entire administration passed into the 
hands of the new regime without having to undergo danger- 
ous changes in personnel. The work of the members in 
Vienna was recognized in making Father Korosec President 
of the new Government. He is a Slovene and a Catholic.^ 
The first step of the National Council after taking over 
control of the troops in Croatia was to communicate with 
the Jugoslav Conmiittee. Delegates from the Council met 
Dr. Trumbi6, Mr. FaSi£ and leaders of the Serbian Opposi- 
tion Parties at Greneva, November 7. They agreed that all 
the territory inhabited in compact masses by the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes outside of the present kingdom of 
Serbia, should form, with that country, a single, indivisible 
state. The delegates from Zagreb asked the Serbian Gov- 
ernment and the other Allied Governments to recognize the 
Council of Zagreb as the supreme power of a state newly 
organized within the frontiers of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
nation, hitherto being parts of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy and as commander-in-chief of the fleet of that state 
until the final formalities of union with Serbia were carried 
out. They also asked that the Jugoslav troops should be 
recognized as a belligerent and friendly force and gave Dr. 
Trumbic full power to represent the National Council of 
Zagreb before the Allied Governments until a common organ 
could be created for diplomatic representation. 

*"New Europe," Vol. IX, p. 137. 
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The delegates at this meeting, representing the whole 
Jugoslav people, agreed on the following statement, which 
completes the Declaration of Corfu of July, 1917 : ^ 

'^he common effort of the Allies and the United States 
of North America, as well as the strength of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, have, both in the battlefield and on 
the sea, broken down the brutal barriers which were prevent- 
ing the union of our people. The representatives of the 
Royal Government of Serbia and of the parliamentary 
groups of the SkupStina, the representatives of the Na- 
tional Council of Zagreb, and the representatives of the 
Jugoslav Committee of London who have met at Geneva, 
the city of liberty, are happy to be able to proclaim, sol- 
emnly and unanimously, to the entire world their union in 
one State, formed of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The 
people of Montenegro, to whom we extend our hand in 
brotherly love, will certainly not hesitate to welcome this 
act, which realizes their highest ideals. By this act the new 
State appears and stands from to-day as an indivisible State- 
unit and as a member of the Society of Free Nations. The 
former frontiers no longer exist. 

^'In all manifestations abroad this State unit will be rep- 
resented by the common Ministry of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, by the intermediary of organs specially created 
for this end and in the same spirit. The public has already 
been notified of the formation of this Government. We 
shall ultimately make known the sphere of action of this 
Grovemment, for its unanimity on all questions regarding 
aims and methods has already prepared the way for the 
general labours of the new State. 

**The Government of the Kingdom of Serbia and the 
National Council of Zagreb will, each one in its sphere of 
judicial, interior, and territorial matters, continue to direct 
such administration as exists, until the Great National 
Assembly of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (the Constituent) 

•"New Enrope," Vol. IX, pp. 137-138. 
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shall be elected by all citizens by means of direct, secret, 
universal suffrage and until the Constitution shall have 
definitely settled the State organization. The life of the 
entire state will be based on this constitution, which will be 
the source and refuge of all power and rights and which 
will have to organize, in a democratic spirit, all functions 
of State life. 

^^he frontiers between this state and the neighbouring 
States will be traced according to the principles of na- 
tionality, at the same time respecting the right of free 
determination of each people. The unchangeable faith and 
confidence of our people in its right and in the principle of 
justice, proclaimed by our Allies and accepted by the uni- 
versal conscience of the civilized world, are sufficient guar- 
antees for this settlement. 

^'Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes! 

^^Our secular dream has to-day been realized. We are 
iCnited in liberty. Let us glorify the great days of national 
fortune and joy and let us maintain order. Where there is 
no order, there is no State! 

^It is only a strong State which can accomplish at the 
right time those tasks which ensure the well-being of the 
citizens, and which can accomplish its social duties and its 
mission by concerning itself for the general progress of 
society, the protection of the weak, of wrecked households, 
and of disabled soldiers. 

"Let us respect the memory of all those who fell fighting 
for the realization of our national and human ideals. Let 
us do respectful homage to the historic exploits of our army, 
and transmit to future generations our grateful sentiments 
towards our noble Allies with whom we shared the victory. 

"Jugoslavs! 

**May our beloved country live in honour and glory 
amidst the other peoples! 

**The President of the National Council of Zagreb, 

Dr. Anton Koroiec. 
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Tlie Prime Minister of Serbia, 

Nicholas P, Pa8i6. 

The President of the Jugoslav Committee in London, 

Dr. Ante Trambi6." 

Acting in the sense of the above document, the accredited 
representatives of Serbia and the Jugoslavs unanimously 
drew up the following document, which has since been offi- 
cially transmitted to the Allied Governments by the Serbian 
Diplomatic representatives : 

^^In the name of the Serbian Government, Mr. Pa8i6, 
Premier of Serbia, accepts the Note by which Dr. Anton 
Korosec, President of the Jugoslav National Council in 
Zagreb, and MM. ^ingrija and Zerjav, members of this 
Council, request: 

(a) The recognition of the Jugoslav Council of Zagreb 
as the supreme authority in the State organized by the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, belonging to the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. 

(&) The recognition of the Jugoslav military forces on 
land and sea as belligerent troops and Allies of the Entente. 

(c) The recognition of Dr. Trumbic, President of the 
Jugoslav Committee of London, as official representative of 
the Jugoslav National Council in Zagreb with the Entente 
Governments, until the moment when a common organ, in- 
cluding Serbia, shall have been created to represent the new 
States constituted in Zagreb." * 

Mr. Pasi6 consented to inform the Allied Governments 
immediately regarding the requests contained in this Note 
and to support them. 

The Conference then unanimously and amid great en- 
thusiasm proclaimed the Constitution of a Common Min- 
istry for the State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, in- 
cluding Serbia. It proclaimed also that there are no longer 
any political or customs frontiers within the territory of 
the new State of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The gov- 
ernmental organizations and administration, hitherto exist- 
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ing in various Jugoslav countries, including Serbia, will be 
maintained for the moment. 

The sphere of activity of the Common Ministry of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, or Joint Council, as it is called, 
extends to (1) foreign policy and the preparations for the 
Peace Conference; (2) military and naval defense; (3) 
joint finance; (4) transport, railways, and posts; (5) re- 
victualing and reconstruction; (6) care of prisoners; and 
(7) the preparation for an United Constituent Assembly.* 

Of course, while there has been co-operation between the 
various sections of the Jugoslavs there have been disagree- 
ments as to the details of a united Jugoslavia. In Serbia 
there has been dissatisfaction with the government of Mr. 
Pasic and, at the Greneva meeting, all the groups were agreed 
upon the necessity of excluding him from the Joint Council 
on account of his reactionary attitude. As has been stated 
above, a coalition government was formed in Serbia at the 
outbreak of the war and lasted from November, 1914, to 
July, 1917. It was under the administration of this coali- 
tion government that the Declaration of Corfu was signed. 
But, after the Serbian Grovemment was established at Corfu, 
party dissension be^an to break out. Mr. PaSi£ fell back 
lio V old p„»L «,,u-.uloor.Uo rfgb.. of prewar 
days, which was highly unsatisfactory to the more demo- 
cratic and progressive parties. The rival cliques in the 
army and the Salonica trials of army officers accused of 
conspiracy brought the differences in the Cabinet to a head, 
and the leaders of the Young Radicals and of the Progres- 
sives resigned at the end of June, 1917. 

The Serbian Opposition had its hands tied because a,tt 
appeal to the country was an impossibility and because, at 
Corfu, the Serbian Parliament deliberated virtually behind 
closed doors, no reports being allowed to pass from Opposi- 
tion circles to the outside world. The Opposition blamed 
Mr. Paiid entirely for the tension which for a time pre- 

•"New Europe," Vol. IX, p. 139. 
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▼ailed between the Serbian Grovemment and the Jugoslav 
Committee at London,^ and this explains the desire to ex- 
clude him from the Joint Cabinet. He stood rather with the 
party in Serbia, who, instead of a united Jugoslavia, would 
have preferred a smaller state in which the dominant ele- 
ments of the Kingdom of Serbia could have remained domi- 
nant. There was also a group of politicians who wished to 
force all Bosnians, Croats, and Dalmatians to call them- 
selves Serbs and to bring them directly under the political 
control of Belgrade. But these were minorities and the 
most progressive Serbian opinion has been, and is, strongly 
in favour of a united Jugoslavia in which no pre-eminence 
is conceded to Serbia. Prince Alexander has lent his influ- 
ence to this party and has repeatedly declared that it is 
not his intention "to Serbize Jugoslavia." It was at his 
personal request that Mr. Fa8i6 nominally gave up his 
power and that Mr. Protid, who favours a united Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, as against a Greater Serbia, 
was made President of the Joint Coimcil. The fact that 
this party was in the ascendency is shown by the declaration 
of Mr. PaSic late in October, 1918, to the effect that the 
Serbian Government was determined to stand by the Dec- 
laration of Corfu and did not desire to pursue an imperial- 
istic policy nor to claim a predominant position in the 
future Jugoslav Kingdom, that Serbia considered it her 
national duty to liberate the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
of the Monarchy and that they had the right to declare 
freely whether they wished for union with Serbia on the 
basis of the Corfu Pact or whether they desired to constitute 
small states as in the distant past. The fact that the Serbs 
greatly outnumber the Croats and the Slovenes and that 
Serbia is better known and enjoys better credit on account 
of her dramatic sacrifices in the war makes it natural that 
the Croats and the Slovenes should have some misgivings 
lest the Serbs should absorb them. These misgivings have, 
»«Ncw Europc,»» Vol. IX, pp. 18-90. 
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of course, been in part initiated and largely strengthened 
by the Austrians, the Magyars and the Roman Catholic 
agenciesi which have striven for generations to keep the 
Jugoslavs divided, and which during the war have been most 
active.® 

Then there is the question as to how far the unity of the 
Jugoslavs should be carried. Are the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes three separate nations with three national feel- 
ings? The Serbs and Croats speak the same language but 
differ in religion and historical tradition. The Croats and 
Slovenes have the same Roman Catholic reUgion but differ 
in language and historical past. Those who make the most 
of these differences admit that politically, economically and 
racially they still have much in common and that they ought 
to unite for the defense of their national independence, at 
the same time that each group would guard jealously its 
own individuality and continue to develop in its own peculiar 
way. The union would be of more or less mechanical char- 
acter. The more thoughtful leaders of the Jugoslavs feel 
that such a union would go to pieces as soon as foreign 
menace was removed and believe, with many of the younger 
generation, that the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes are only 
three component parts of a single nation which had been 
divided by unfavorable conditions and that their future 
must be a reaction against these forces of division. The 
aim must be the happiness of the Jugoslav people. They 
point out that the former Italian states have united under 
a common name and argue that the names Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene should be dropped so that some of the danger of 
one group trying to dominate the others may be avoided. 
If this view were accepted by all the peoples concerned, the 
other questions of organization, particularly that of the 
form of government, could be more easily solved.^ 

■Savid, V. R., Two Problems of Jugoslavia, The Nation, Inter- 
national Relations Section, Vol. CVIII, p. 199. 
•Savid, V. R., op. eit., pp. 129-130. 
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The Declaration of Corfu proTides that the future form 
of goTemment shall be a monarchy with the Karageorgevid 
dynastjr at its head. But provision is also made for a con- 
stituent assembly which is to draw up a constitution and 
settle all questions of form and principle. Of course, this 
convention will inevitably have to decide whether the gov- 
ernment shall be a monarchy or a republic. Dr. Hinko 
Hinkovi6, the representative of the Jugoslav Committee of 
London in the United States, declared last November that 
all Jugoslavs were in favour of a republic.^^ He stated that 
the mention of a monarchy in the Declaration of Corfu was 
merely a suggestion and that Pasi6 acted as if the form 
of the state were settled because a monarchy agrees with 
his idea that the Jugoslavs should enter the Serbian King- 
dom. On the basis of President Wilson's reply of October 
18 to Austria's peace note, the Jugoslav National Coxmcil 
at Washington formally renounced the Corfu Declaration, 
feeling that the Wilson note was a stronger guarantee of 
their national aspirations. A mass meeting of Jugoslavs in 
New York held in November, 1918, advocated a republic. 
The Geneva Conference left the form of government to the 
constituent assembly. 

Before the war, no republican movement was perceptible 
among the Jugoslavs of Austria-Hungary, who, being denied 
the elementary rights of citizenship, did not even dream of 
choosing a form of government. The Serbs in Serbia and 
Montenegro felt that, with the conditions in Europe, a mon- 
archy offered the best guarantee of freedom, and, moreover, 
the belief was general that Russia would help them in gain- 
ing their unity and the republican idea was avoided lest it 
should eliminate Russian help. Now that Russia is no 
longer a monarchy, the general current of thought may 
turn more to the republican form of government. The 
friendship of America is also having a great influence on 
the discussion. However, as Mr. Savid says, ^^a form of 

» New Tork Tim$$, Nov. 91, 1918. 
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government which is known to the people might secure them 
a greater measure of freedom, progress and happiness than 
a form which, although theoretically better was unfamiliar. 
Serbia is a monarchy, and, since Serbia has played a decisive 
part in the realization of Jugoslav liberty, the disposition 
of its people must be taken into serious account in any 
future plans for Jugoslavia. To overthrow the Serbian 
monarchy would mean a new struggle. The Serbian people 
are well nigh exhausted by the present war, and they can 
in justice demand that they be spared any new effort unless 
the advantages to be secured are positive and great." *^ 
If a republic were proclaimed, what form would it take, 
bourgeois, socialistic, communistic? Tlie people lack politi- 
cal experience and it might prove difficult to find strong 
leaders and establish stable parties. In the future Jugoslav 
assembly will be represented some twenty parties which have 
never before co-operated. The leaders are not well ac- 
quainted with one another and the formation and main- 
tenance of a working majority will be a hard task.*^ Mean- 
while, as things stand now, the Prince Regent of Serbia has 
been appointed Regent of the new state. 

The question of federalization versus centralization has 
also come up. In Serbia, there is practical unanimity of 
opinion in favour of a centralized government. King Nich- 
olas, as will be remembered, favours a federal state, if he is 
to come into Jugoslavia at all. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
there is a strong minority in favour of federalization. In 
these provinces, this idea finds its basis in religious differ- 
ences. The population contains 600,000 Mussulmans, 
840,000 Orthodox, 460,000 Catholics and 12,000 Jews.^» 
The Orthodox are now in power and of course hope for a 
close union with Serbia. 

The republican ideal is stronger in Slovenia than in the 

" Savid, op, cit, pp. 130-131. 

"Savid, op, cit,, p. 131. 

"New York Time$, "Current History," Vol. X, pt I, p. 305. 
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other districts but yet the Slovenes have accepted the mon- 
archy as the best form of government for the new State. 
All the Slovene parties, including the Clericals, have adopted 
the policy of Centralism under the Karageorgevi6 mon- 
archy. This is interesting in view of the fact that the 
Slovenes are economically and culturally the most advanced 
branch of the Jugoslavs and therefore might have much to 
gain for themselves from a federal form of government. 

The stronghold of federalism is in Croatia. But even 
here, the most important political party, the Serbo-Croat 
Coalition, which has had for its program, since 1905, the 
winning of liberty and union, and which counts among its 
members the most progressive of the younger elements, is 
for complete centralization. Their leader is Svetozar Pribi- 
cevi6, who is also Minister of the Interior in the Jugoslav 
Ministry at Belgrade. He believes most firmly in a central- 
ized state with a single legislative body. But, like all the 
centralists, he sees the need for autonomy for the communes, 
districts and departments on account of the very varying 
local conditions. What the Centralists are trying to break 
up is the old distinctions between Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, so carefully fostered by Austria. 

The Separatists or Federalists in Croatia are perhaps 
best represented by the Frank Party and the Peasant Party. 
The Frank Party, the Croatian party of the Right, is third 
in importance in Croatia and until now has been an instru- 
ment of Austrian politics, believing that, through the Habs- 
burgs, it could get union of the Croatian countries. It 
derives its membership largely from the non-Slav elements, 
but those of the Croatian Clergy who are opposed to Serbian 
orthodoxy have also joined it. ' The leader. Dr. Prebed, 
stated that they worked for union inside the empire, having 
no hope they could ever get it outside. When union came 
from another source, he saw no need of continuing the party. 
In an interview, he made the following declarations: "Our 
dissolution was announced on October 29, 1918. We were 
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convinced at that time that our Croatian countries were to 
constitute a republican state within the system of the Jugo- 
slav confederation. ... In reality those about us were 
working for the upbuilding of a Great Serbia whose name 
only was changed. 

**Under these circumstances, the party reconstituted itself 
in order to take up again the defense of Croatian rights. 
From that day we have been persecuted, and our organ sus- 
pended in defiance of law. Our programme is word for word 
that of the patriot Star6evi6 of 1894, that is, a demand of 
the thousand-year-old rights of a united Croatia, which does 
not at all prevent the union of this Croatia with our neigh- 
boring brother people. We differ from the Serbians only 
as to the method of this union. Our party considers it im- 
possible to abolish by mere stroke of the pen the profound 
differences existing between us. We have in common with 
the Serbians only the spoken language. The written lan- 
guage, religion, civilization, and history divide us. To aim 
at unity as an ideal realizable for coming generations so 
much is good ; to choose to consider it as the immediate and 
indispensable result of our common desire for union is a 
gross error in the sincere, and megalomania in others. . . . 

"Although our party constitutes an appreciable section 
of Croatian opinion, we have been pushed aside in public 
affairs under the new state of things. No place has been 
given us on the National Council of Zagreb. . . . This 
Coalition party, which represents us as pro-Austrian, was 
always our opponent, for we always fought those Serbians 
who supported the Hungarian regime and who, by their 
opportunist compromises during the last ten years, have 
prevented the national Croatian parties from forming an 
opposition majority. Let it be clearly understood that it 
is these Serbians alone that we are fighting. Serbia other- 
wise we have never regarded as an enemy, but indeed as a 
brother in race. 

^^At the elections for the constituent assembly we allied 
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ourselyes with the Peasant party to support our federalist 
and republican programme, the only one appropriate to the 
debut of Jugoslavia.*'^* 

The Peasant Party is second in importance in the matter 
of separatist tendencies. Its leader is the former deputy 
Radi6, noted for his courageous speeches in the Reichsrat. 
He gives the views of the party in these words : "Our his- 
tory has made us federalists. Our geographical situation, 
our orientation toward Hungary — a European state — 
makes us federalists in order not to become dependent upon 
the Balkans, which are, whatever one may say, an extension 
of Asia. Our duty is to Europeanize these Balkans and not 
to Balkanize the Croatians and Slovenians. . . . Jugoslavia 
is a nation only from an external point of view. Internally, 
it is composed of three nationalities which are profoundly 
differentiated by laws, constitutions, and degrees of culture. 
For instance, Slovenians have only 17 per cent, of illiteracy, 
Croatians 46, Bosnians 65, Serbians 80, Montenegrins 95. 
Moreover, we and the Serbs have different mental constitu- 
tions. Serbia has constituted a heroic armed camp; we, 
who had not even our own army, constituted a workroom. 
Serbia came to a life of freedom through an insurrection; 
she has created and maintained herself by uninterrupted 
wars. We, for our part, have preserved a national life by 
methodical, cultural labor, by patient intellectual effort. 
Our papers and books have been our only guns during the 
century of struggle under foreign domination against Aus- 
tria and Hungary." Iladi6 believes that only external af- 
fairs and finances should be centralized ; otherwise he favours 
federalism.^* 

This difference between the federalists and the centralists 
explains the dispatches from Zagreb (Agram) giving news 
of the national assemblies which have been held in various 

** Temps, Paris, Feb. 18, 1919. Quoted in The Nation (N. Y.), March 
98, 1919. 

^ T&mps, Paris, Feb. 18, 1919. Quoted by the Nation (N. T.), March 
23, 1019. 
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Croatian localities to protest against the Belgrade Govern- 
ment. A telegram sent to President Wilson and all other 
delegates at the Peace Conference, dated Agram, February 
8, 19199 read as follows : ^^M any thousand delegates of the 
Croatian people, among them the municipal councilors, com- 
missaires, trustees and members of the legations of the 
Croatian Popular Party, assembled in extraordinary meet- 
ing, in Agram, the capital of Croatia, on the 3rd February, 
1919, send to the delegates of the great Democracies of the 
West to the Peace Conference in Paris, through President 
Wilson, the following resolution on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of democracy and auto-determination, and protest 
against the acts of violence committed by the Serbian Army 
in mistreatments, in the suspension of autonomous organs 
and in threats of hanging and shooting of Croatian peasants. 
All the more as these acts of violence are committed because 
the Croatian people unanimously manifested its desire that 
Jugo-Slavia should be organized in three states, independent 
and united as regards foreign nations, but internally organ- 
ized, after the example of the states of North America, in a 
confederate republic. We therefore demand that the Serbian 
Army be immediately withdrawn from Croatian territory, 
namely from Croatia, Slavonia, Middle Murje and from 
Dalmatia, because if the Serbian Army should further re- 
main in these territories the Croatian people would not be 
free to manifest its will at the election for the constitution 
and disorders and conflicts and even rebellion would ensue. 
Referring to the provoking attitude of the Serbian Army 
and to the violent agitation carried on for Greater Serbia, 
in the name of the Croatian people, independent with ISOO 
years of history, we demand the convening of the Croatian 
Constituent and of the Croatian Legislative Assembly, of 
the provinces of Croatia, Slavonia, Middle Murje and Dal- 
matia. We protest against the proclamation of the United 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and the Slovenes, because on 
the Croatian side only those persons who, up to the last 
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moment, faithfully served the Hapsburgs, the Germans and 
the Magyars, adhered to the proclamation, prolonging the 
errors of the war and the absolute centralization of the 
ministry in Belgrade. This centralization is nothing else 
than a copy of the absolutism of the war, and we condemn 
it all the more sharply as the Jugo-Slavs have hitherto been 
set one against the other by the Serbian Government. The 
same Grovemment showed its love for our people by tortur- 
ing and killing at Odessa thousands and thousands of Croa- 
tians for the sole reason that they would not hear of a 
Serbia of the Karageorgevic, but desired instead a Jugo- 
slav republic. The Serbian Army even to-day, by its atti- 
tude, shows the same intolerance by beating Croatian peas- 
ants to death. Responsible for this is the political educa- 
tion, not of the Serbian people, but of its present leaders. 
It is, therefore, indispensable that every power, at least as 
far as regards Croatia, be taken from these overbearing 
anti-democrats. The Croatian people remain quiet in the 
hope of a favorable decision at the Peace Conference." ^* 
It is difficult under the present circumstances to decide what 
weight should be given to such documents. Tlie reference 
to Odessa is hard to explain. 

Another protest sent to the Peace Conference in March 
was signed by the leaders of the Peasant Party. It was 
handed to the French Mission in Zagreb with the request 
that it should be transmitted to the Peace Conference. The 
text of the document is given as follows : 

**To the French Military Mission in Agram : 
**The main committee of the popular peasants' party, 
founded in 1904, and representing today four-fifths of the 
Croatian peoples, and, therefore, the only party entitled to 
speak in the name of the Croatian people and Government,* 
Toted unanimously on March 8th, 1919, the following resolu- 

"* Dispatch from Paris made public by the Italian Information Bureau 
at New York, Feb. 93, 1919. 
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tion after considering the situation caused by the proclama- 
tion of the S. C. S. Kingdom. 

"1. We, Croatian citizens, cannot recognise the so-called 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes under the Kara- 
georgevi6 dynasty because this State, like the National 
Croatian Council, was formed without first appealing to the 
Croatian people and without its authorisation. 

**2. We do not recognise the S. C. S. National Council 
because some of its members have never been elected by the 
Croatian people and others were elected before the war. 

"8. Hence in Croatia we do not acknowledge the Belgrade 
Government, nor do we accept its authority over Croatia. 
We refuse to recognise a Government which, without the 
people's sanction, calls the population to arms, employing 
barbarous means, such as the imprisonment of wives and 
relatives, to force the conscripts to give themselves up to 
the military authorities. This Government without a man- 
date from the nation collects and spends at its pleasure the 
revenue from taxes, formulates new laws, and acts in every- 
thing on its own initiative. 

**4. We particularly refuse to recognise the right of the 
Minister's Council in Belgrade to dispose of our Croatian 
woods and estates and to intervene in our agrarian question. 

**6. We protest against the appropriation of Croatian 
territories in Dalmatia by the Italians, and we expect that 
the great Italian people will appreciate the value of a 
neutral republic of Croatian peasants and recognise its na- 
tional territory, thus ensuring neighbourly relations, a pol- 
icy of sincere friendliness and lasting commercial relations. 

"6. We protest energetically against the violence of the 
Royal Serbian Government at Belgrade, which, contrary to 
the declarations made by the Croatian Assembly on October 
28th, 1918, and to the common will of the Croatians, arbi-; 
trarily abolishes and destroys our new State and the Croa- 
tian fatherland, treads underfoot constitutional and human 
rights, forbidding the issue of publications it does not ap- 
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prove of, forbidding public and poKtical meetings, and 
cudgelling ignominiously in public republican men and 
women who refuse to acknowledge the S. C. S. Kingdom. 

**7. We particularly protest against the veto to publish 
and circulate the newspaper of our party only, a veto en- 
forced on February 26th, 1919, by the Ban of Croatia and 
Slavonia, the nominee of the Regent-Prince Alexander, 
whose authority we do not acknowledge. In order to en- 
force his veto the Ban had recourse to a war regulation of 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph, but the Croatian Assembly 
broke off rdations with the Austro-Hungarian monarchy on 
October S9th, 1918. Moreover, the Ban itself abrogated 
on October dOth the particular war regulation issued by 
the late Austro-Hungarian authorities. 

''8. Finally, we protest against the fact that the printers 
of the Don newspaper, the Hormic Printing Company, have 
been forbidden to issue any newspaper or sheet in any way 
similar to the Don, although the sheets which it was at- 
tempted to circulate had been passed by the censor and ful- 
filled all the requirements of the law and of the police 
authorities. 

''9. In view of all this we citizens of the Croatian State 
demand in the name of international rights that our country 
and State be recognised and that Croatia be formed into an 
independent peasants' republic with its Croatian authority 
before the Peace Conference decides finally the future of the 
Croatian people."*'' 

Tlie opponents of Jugoslav unity have laid stress upon 
the religious differences among them. The Serbs are Greek 
Orthodox and the Croats and Slovenes are Roman Catholic. 
The Austrian and Magyar agencies have made good use of 
Hiese religious differences in their endeavour to divide the 
Jugoslavs, but, on the whole, we find religious toleration 
among the Jugoslavs.*^ 

" Published in -Modern Italy," Vol. II, pp. 64^ 05. 
^See **New Euiope," Vol. X, p. 61. ''Religiooa Toleration among 
the Southern Slavs," by T. R. GJorgJevid. 
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The design of dividing the Southern Slays into two divi- 
sions, the one Catholic and the other Orthodox, is said to 
have been favoured by the Tsar of Russia when the matter 
was under discussion just before Italy's entrance into the 
war. The Croats were never so submerged in their faith 
that they put the usage of their Church above their na- 
tionality. As far back as 1248, after a long and deter- 
mined struggle, the Croats won the unusual privilege of 
using their language in the service instead of using Latin. 
There have been priests and monks of both faiths among 
the most devoted workers for Jugoslav unity. The great 
Croatian Bishop, Josip Juraj Strossmayer, spent his life 
working for the cultural and political unification of the 
Serbo-Croats. 'Dien more recently Father Biankini has 
devoted his whole life to the national cause in the Austrian 
Reichsrat and in the Dalmatian Diet. His arrest since the 
Italian occupation of Dalmatia has caused widespread in- 
dignation in Jugoslav circles. The Catholic Bishop of 
Laibach and the Prince Bishop of Davant and many of the 
high Slovene clergy publicly adhered to the Declaration of 
Corfu. 

A most interesting comment on the attitude of the clergy 
comes from the Primorshe Novine^ of Fiume, the organ of 
the Franciscans along the coast. ^^The fact that the high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, Bishops Jegli6 and Mahnid, as 
well as Archbishop Bauer, openly uphold the Jugoslav idea, 
and also adopt Strossmayer's ideas in so far as they con- 
cern conciliation between the two churches, cannot be too 
joyfully welcomed by Jugoslav public opinion. They have 
their clergy with them, and the clergy have the people, who 
are in close and continual contact. It is they who, especially 
in the Slovene districts, have aroused such great enthusiasm 
among the masses for the Jugoslav idea. . . . Considering 
the difficult situation due to the war and Mgr. Mahni6's 
position as an Austrian Bishop, we are driven to admire 
the open way in which he has declared against Grerman and 
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^Agya,r imperialism. . • . His idea of Jugoslav unity, and 
in particular an accord between Serbs and Croats, has won 
over everyone. ... It is clear that the dignitaries of the 
Church will join the people in their struggle for the realisa- 
tion of a general union of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs." ^® 

Legislation in Serbia has put the Catholics, Orthodox and 
Mussulmans on an equality. After the enlargement of 
Serbia through the Balkan Wars, the Skupstina, July, 1914, 
passed legislation to the effect that '^the Catholic Apostolic 
faith is to be freely and publicly exercised in the Kingdom 
of Serbia." In June, M. Vesnid, representing the Serbian 
^vemment, had concluded a Concordat with the Vatican 
whereby Catholics were given all rights to the free exercise 
of their creed and national language. And the Fact of 
Corfu placed Catholics, Orthodox, and Mussulmans on an 
absolute equality. The minister of Public Worship in the 
first Jugoslav Cabinet is Mr. Alaupovi£,.a Croat Catholic, 
from Bosnia. The deputation of clergy from Dalmatia, 
which arrived in Paris in February, 1919, to plead for Jugo- 
slav unity, including Mgr. Buli£ and Father Eterovi6, a 
prominent member of the Franciscan order, was authorized 
to speak not only in the name of the Catholic secular clergy 
and orders but also of the Orthodox clergy of Dalmatia.^^ 

On November 28, Crown Prince Alexander of Serbia was 
appointed Regent of the Jugoslav state by the National 
Council at Zagreb. A State Council composed of all the 
members of the Zagreb Council, fifty delegates from Serbia 
and five from Montenegro, was summoned to meet at Sara- 
jevo to appoint a Cabinet for the Jugoslav state. The 
Prince was empowered to appoint governors at Belgrade, 
Cettinje, Ljubljana (Laibach), Sarajevo, Novi Sad, Zagreb 
and Split (Spalato) to carry on the local government. Pro- 
visions were made for a Constituent Assembly to be elected 
as soon as conditions became more settled. This assembly 

» Quoted in "New Europe," Vol. VIII, p. 81». 
»"Ncw Europe," Vol. X, p. 835. 
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will decide what form the state is to adopt and will draw 
up a constitution. The resolution was passed by the Coun- 
cil November 28 with only one dissenting voice, that of Mr. 
Radio, the peasant leader, who favoured a republic. It read 
as follows: 

"The Regency of the United Serbo-Croat-Slovene State 
is transferred to the Prince Regent of Serbia, who has sum- 
moned the State Council to Sarajevo and will appoint the 
first government. 

"The State Council will consist (1) of all the members 
of the Southern Slav National Council in Zagreb (Agram) ; 
(S) of fifty representatives from the Kingdom of Serbia; 
and (3) of five representatives each from Montenegro and 
the Voivodina. From among the members of the State 
Council the Regent wiU appoint a government, which will 
consist of much the same Ministers as have existed in Aus- 
tria-Hungary and other states; a special ministry will be 
formed to deal with maritime affairs. 

"The Regent in addition will appoint five or possibly 
seven Governors and the same number of Secretaries of 
State, who will have a voice in the Cabinet and act as inter- 
mediaries between the central government and the different 
provinces.'* 

The following resolution was added in a plenary sitting 
of the National Council: "The Southern Slav National 
Council, in accordance with the above decisions and in agree- 
ment with the Government of the Kingdom of Serbia, pro- 
claims the imion of the Southern Slav State which has been 
formed from all the Southern Slav territories of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy with the Kingdoms of Serbia 
and Montenegro, as a single unitary state of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, and appoints a Committee consisting of 28 
members who, in conjunction with the Government of the 
Kingdom of Serbia and representatives of all parties in 
Serbia and Montenegro, will proceed immediately to the 
organization of the unitary State on the basis of these de- 
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cisions. These decisions will be ratified at the first meeting 
of the State Council, to which, together with the representa- 
tives of the Kingdom of Serbia and Montenegro, all mem- 
bers of the present National Council in Zagreb belong, with 
the addition of the Southern Slav Committee in London.^^ 

Twenty-four delegates of the Jugoslav National Council 
of Zagreb presented an address of Union to the Prince 
Regent of Serbia on December 1, 1918. They made further 
provision for government until the Constituent Assembly 
was convoked. ^'The National Council desires that a na- 
tional representation should be established by agreement 
between the National Council and the popular representa- 
tives of the Kingdom of Serbia, and that the Government 
should be made responsible, according to modem parlia- 
mentary principles, to this representation, which would sit 
en permanence until the Constituent. • . . For the same 
reasons the former administrative and autonomous institu- 
tions would remain in vigour. In this period of transition 
it is in our opinion necessary to create the conditions for a 
definite organization of one unitary state. With this end 
in view, the Government shoiild prepare the Constituent, 
which, according to the proposal of the National Council, 
would be elected on the basis of secret, universal and pro- 
portional suffrage and convoked at latest, six months after 
the conclusion of peace." Prince Alexander in his reply 
hailed the ^^storic decision'' of November ^4, by which 
Jugoslav unity was proclaimed at Zagreb. ^^It is only by 
this act that we realize finally what was begun by the best 
sons of our race of three religions and three names on either 
side of the Danube, Save, and Drina, under the reigns of 
my grandfather Prince Alexander and of Prince Michael. 
We thus realize what corresponds to the wishes and desires 
of my people, and, in the name of King Peter, I proclaim 
the Unity of Serbia with the provinces of the independent 

"-New Europe," Vol. IX, pp. 908-209. 
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State of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, in the Unitary 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. . • . 

^^I assure you that I and my Government and all who 
represent Serbia will always be guided solely by brotherly 
love towards all that is most sacred in the souls of those 
whom you represent, and in the sense of the wishes which 
you have just expressed — wishes which we accept in their 
entirety — the Grovemment will at once take steps to realize 
all you have said for the period of transition until the Con- 
stituent, and for the elections. Faithful to my father's 
example, I shall only be King of free citizens of the State 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and I shall always remain 
loyal to the great constitutional, parliamentary, and demo- 
cratic principles resting upon universal law. I shall there- 
fore ask your collaboration in forming the Government 
which is to represent our imited country, and this Govern- 
ment will always be in contact with you all at first, and 
eventually with the national representation. It will work 
with it and be responsible to it.'* ^^ 

The Jugoslav ministry was formed about Christmas time 
tmder the Presidency of Mr. Frotid. The Ministers were as 
follows: Vice Premier, Dr. Anton Korosec, President of 
the Zagreb Council, a Slovene; Foreign Minister, Dr. Ante 
Trumbid, formerly President of the Jugoslav Committee in 
London, a Dalmatian; Minister of the Interior, Svetozar 
Pribi2evi6, a Croatian; and Minister of National Defense, 
General Raich, a Serbian. There was thus a new all-Jugo- 
slav Government formed at Belgrade by representatives of 
all the Jugoslav lands, and the allied and neutral govern- 
ments were informed by the new State that the Kingdom of 
Serbia had become the United Serbian-Croatian-Slovene 
Kingdom. This government was formally recognized by the 
United States in a note sent by Mr. Lansing to Dr. Trumbi6, 
as "Minister of Foreign Affairs of Serbia," February 7, 
1919. Both the party believing in a Greater Serbia and 
""New Europe," Vol. IX, pp. 236-338. 
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the party favoring ^ more comprehensive Jugoslavia inter- 
preted this title in their favor. The note read as follows: 
'^My dear Dr. Trumbid: I have the pleasure to communi- 
cate the text of the note which the Government of the United 
States has decided to publish tomorrow : ^On May S9, 1918, 
the Government of the United States expressed its sympathy 
for the national aspirations of the Jugoslav races, and on 
June 28 it declared that all Slav people ought to be com- 
pletely Uberated from the yoke of Austria-Germany. 

** 'After having extracted themselves from foreign oppres- 
sion, the Jugoslavs, who were formerly under the rule of 
Austria-Hungary, have, on several occasions, expressed the 
desire to unite with Serbia. On its side, the Serbian Gov- 
ernment has publicly and officially accepted the union of the 
Serb, Croat, and the Slovene peoples. 

** 'Consequently, the Government of the United States 
favorably accepts this union, but at the same time recog- 
nizes the fact that the final settlement of the frontiers must 
be left to the Peace Conference, in conformity with the 
wishes of the interested peoples.' ^ ^' 

» ••Current History," Vol. X, pt. 1. p. 48. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ITAIiY AND THE JUGOSLAVS, 1915-1918 

AS will be remembered, there have been three different 
Premiers at the head of the Italian Government during 
the war. Salandra resigned June IS, 1916, after losing a 
vote of Confidence in the Chamber, the official Socialists and 
the Giolittians voting against him because he had led the 
country into war, and the Interventionists because he was 
not pushing the war as vigorously as they wished. The 
Boselli Ministry lasted until October, 1917, when the Giolit- 
tians and Clericals caused its fall. Various portfolios in the 
Orlando Ministry have changed hands, but Orlando retained 
the Premiership from the fall of Boselli up to June 19, 1919. 
All through the war, one post was held by the same man, — 
Sonnino was Minister of Foreign Affairs from September, 
1914, to the fall of the Orlando Ministry, and, in many 
respects, he has been the most important factor in Italy^s 
foreign policy. As a yoimg man, he had served in the 
Legations at Madrid, Vienna, Berlin and Paris. Returning 
to Italy in 1871, he devoted himself for the next few years 
to the study of political and social conditions. In 1880, 
he was elected deputy, distinguished himself as Minister of 
Finance in the Crispi Cabinet of 1898, but fell with Crispi 
after the disaster at Adowa, 1896. Since then he has been 
active as leader of the constitutional opposition and was 
Premier for a short time in 1906. He is the founder of 
/{ Giomale d*Italia, which he has used to propagate his 
political ideas. As regards the Jugoslavs, Sonnino has been 
consistent in his policy of claiming wide powers for Italy in 
the Adriatic. 

138 
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The terms of the Secret Treaty show clearly the aims of 
the Italian Govermnent in 1915. At that time, there was 
no thought of the breaking up of Austria-Hungary and 
tliere was fear that a Greater Serbia on the East coast of 
the Adriatic would be dominated by Russia and would thus 
menace Italy. While Italy was willing that Serbia should 
have an outlet on the Adriatic, she was opposed to one big 
state on the East coast. This idea may be expressed in the 
words of the Secolo,^ May 8, 1916: "If the Serbs were to 
succeed in including the Croats in their frontiers they will 
then become too powerful, and we must envisage all the 
possibilities. It is better for us to raise up two other na- 
tionalities (the Croats and the Albanians) and thus to 
divide the imperialist Serb bloc, reducing it to its joint 
propositions, for it is better to have for neighbors two small 
states than a single State which includes them. With an 
Albania, anti-Slay par excellence, on one side, and a Croatia, 
anti-Serb and Catholic, on the other, we should establish in 
the Eastern Adriatic an advantageous equilibrium, dividing 
the Slav forces, which have too great a tendency to increase 
but little to coalesce." 

During 1916, the Nationalists came more and more to 
the fore. The Croats were proclaimed as agents of Vienna, 
the propaganda against a united Jugoslavia was actively 
conducted, and the extreme claims of Italy in the Adriatic 
set forth. Though the Secret Treaty had not as yet been 
published, its terms were well known among the Jugoslavs. 

But the imperialists were by no means upheld by the 
whole of public opinion in Italy and the feeling grew, espe- 
cially after the Spring of 1917, that Italy was making a 
big mistake in allowing a noisy party to antagonize the 
Slavs. It was recognized that, if the oppressed nationali- 
ties of Austria-Hungary could be won over to the side of 

* May 8, 1915. Quoted by Taylor, **The Southern Slavs," p. 119. The 
Seeolo of Milan is an important Radical paper. It has been pro-Ally 
and is traditionally pro-French. During the war it has been conciliatory 
towards the Jugoslavs. 
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the Allies, revolution within the Empire would hasten an 
Allied victory. Tlie Russian Revolution and the entrance 
of the United States into the war, both had a powerful effect 
on the war aims of the various Italian parties. Led by 
some of the more liberal and democratic journals and politi- 
cians, public opinion in Italy began to swerve towards the 
ideas of Mazzini on the question of the Adriatic. In 1871 > 
he had declared that Italy's interests demanded an alliance 
with the Slavs, that Italy must recognize the necessity of 
an outlet for the Slavs on the Adriatic and that it would be 
in the interest of Italy to help the Slavs in their struggle 
for the realization of their nationality. He said, **Istria is 
ours. But from Fiume onward down the Eastern coast of 
the Adriatic to the River Boiano on the borders of Albania 
there stretches a zone in which, amid the relics of our col- 
onies, the Slav element predominates. This zone of the 
Adriatic shore includes Cattaro, Dalmatia, and the Monte- 
negrin region. In conquering for the Slavs of Montenegro 
the outlet which they need at Cattaro, and for the Slavs of 
Dalmatia the principal towns of the eastern shore, thus 
assisting the resuscitation of the Illyrian Slavs, Italy would 
be the first among nations to acquire the right of affection, 
of inspiration and of economic advantage with the entire 
Slav family.*' » 

The Unitd ' urged that Italy keep up the Mazzinian and 
Garibaldian tradition and proclaim herself the Ally and 
champion of the Southern Slavs against the Germans and 
Magyars. It stated, ^Uncertainty about Italian intentions 
has produced in Slavonia and Croatia a third party — ^that 
of the politicians, neither resolutely Trialists nor resolutely 
Irredentists. They merely want no longer to be exploited 
by Germans and Magyars, but they are afraid that the war 

■Quoted by "New Europe,** Vol. VI, p. 408. 

•3 August, 1917. Quoted by "New Europe," Vol. IV, p. 188. The 
UnUa of Rome is the organ of Clerical Radicalism. Professor Gaetano 
Salvemini, who has always fayored a compromise with the Jug08la¥B» 
is one of the editors. 
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may replace Austrian rule in Dalmatia by Italian rule ; they 
then are ready to become Trialists if Austria conquers, pro- 
vided she guarantees their complete autonomy, or fuU- 
blooded Jugoslavs if the Entente conquers, provided they 
are sure of not being handed over to the Italians. . . . Italy 
ought to have offered to the more reasonable section of the 
Slavs a fair compromise in the mixed territories of the 
Adriatic ; she ought to have pledged herself to legal equality 
and scholastic rights for Slav minorities under Italian rule, 
exacting similar guarantees for Italians remaining within 
the boundaries of New Serbia ; she ought to have offered the 
more resolutely her support in creating the new Jugoslavia, 
in that this support would have justified in the eyes of all 
sensible men the renunciation by Jugoslavia of all terri- 
tories East of Grorizia and inside Istria, as well as those 
military points in the central Adriatic which we demand as 
necessary to Italy's maritime security.'* 

The Italian Socialist Party, the Socialist Parliamentary 
Group, and the Greneral Federation of Labor proclaimed in 
1917 the **necessity of a peace not only without forcible 
annexation, but also respectful of autonomy for all, which 
leaves to each people the selection of its own grouping; 
which, together with international control of the channels 
and all other points of confluence of human races, and with 
the most absolute freedom of the seas, wiU suppress the most 
immediate causes of conflict in the future." ^ 

Hie Italian Reformed Socialist Party was represented at 
the Inter-Allied Socialist Conference in London, August, 
1917. Its officially declared views of the reasons why Italy 
entered the war are as follows : 

^'1. To reunite with the mother country their populations 
of the same race who dwell beyond the old, unjust, and arbi- 
trary political frontiers under the Austrian rule. 

^^. To insure within the girdle of nature's boundaries 
along the chain of the Alps and the Adriatic Sea the safety 

« New York Evening Pott, July 17, 1917. 
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and tranquillity of the Italian nation — ^there being no doubt 
that the Italian state which emerges from this war must em- 
brace the populations of the Trentino and of the Grorizia 
regions and Istria. The delimitations of the boundaries of 
the Italian state or the states which will emerge from the 
breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy must be 
conducted in a just and conciliatory spirit and in a manner 
to arrest all future grievances and discord. And should it 
happen that in the settlement of frontiers certain groups of 
the Slay race are comprised in the Italian state while cer- 
tain groups of the Italian race are comprised in the Slav 
state, previous mutual guarantees should be given for the 
free development of individual autonomies and for the main- 
tenance of local autonomy. The Reformed Socialists hold 
that the new eastern boundary should be traced in obedience 
to ethnical, political and military considerations and so as 
to insure the safety of the Italian nation, while avoiding all 
undue interference with the rights of those free nationalities 
which shall be constituted in the East." 

In August, 1917, three Italian Ministers resigned because 
they learned that Italy had proclaimed a protectorate over 
Albania without the consent of the entire Cabinet. This 
may have had no direct connection with Jugoslav relations, 
but indicated general opposition to an imperialistic policy. 
Perhaps the Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne was partlj' 
the cause of their action. The King came from the front 
to Rome and persuaded the three to retain their positions 
pending a reorganization of the Cabinet. All the ministers 
placed their portfolios at the disposal of Boselli, who put in 
new Ministers of War and of Navy, and the Chamber of 
Deputies then gave the Ministry a vote of confidence, S61 
to 6S. Very little information as to this Cabinet crisis was 
given out. 

As time went on, the necessity for the break-up of Austria- 
Hungary as an appendix of Germany became more and more 
recognized among certain elements in the Allied countries. 
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But President Wilson's apparent acceptance of Austria's 
peace protestations early in 1918, the activity of the Austro- 
phile section of British public opinion, the meeting of Gen- 
eral Smuts with Count Mensdorff and the general talk of a 
separate peace with Austria, led Italy to fear that the full 
measure of Austria's guilt and the extent to which she was 
the cooperating tool of Germany was not fully understood 
by Great Britain, France and the United States, and that, 
after the war, the Dual Monarchy would be left intact on 
the basis of autonomy for the Nationalists. Some persons 
in Italy even expressed the fear that, not only would Austria 
be left intact but that she would be allowed to acquire a 
protectorate oyer Serbia and Albania to compensate her for 
the territory which she would have to give up to Italy. 
This would mean that Italy would be in practically the same 
position in the Adriatic after the war as she had been before 
the war. If she had to choose between having Austria or 
the Jugoslavs on the east coast, the Jugoslavs were to be 
preferred. 

The Secolo complained of the British attitude towards 
Austria in an article headed ^^British Love for Austria" 
and gave its opinion in the following words : ^ 

**One of the English fads is to believe that Austria is 
something substantially different from Germany, and that 
her 'standard' is much nearer to that of the Western democ- 
racies ; the other illusion is that Austria has long wanted to 
throw off the yoke of Berlin and aims at winning the good 
graces of the Entente with a separate peace. 

''By whom are these fallacious ideas cultivated? By a 
small but extremely influential group of ultramontane- 
Clericals and clericalising Catholics, who are really and 
truly the only people who know Austria as she really is and 
not merely as she appears; and they use their knowledge 
and the ignorance of their compatriots to create a false 
atmosphere which deceives and turns public opinion adrift. 

'Qooted in 'Vew Europe," VoL VI, pp. 879-881. 
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. . . They know that Austria is the one great State in 
Europe where the Papacy can still in normal times find a 
prop for its own temporal and spiritual policy. - . . Aus- 
tria once destroyed, the prestige and the moral influence of 
the Vatican would by it (they say) be diminished, and the 
cause of militant and political Catholicism would lose ground 
everywhere. Thus to maintain their own prestige and influ- 
ence in England, by way of the Vatican, they see nothing 
better than keeping Austria intact, not only in her geo- 
graphic limits, but also in her present divisions, divisions 
which, by a diabolical contradiction, give cohesion to her 
institutions. . . . From the Episcopal Curia of Westmin- 
ster, Austrophile suggestions have penetrated into the For- 
eign Office and even into the War Office; from these two 
Ministries they have spread to certain parts of the press. 
And who has snapped them upP Who has espoused the 
cause of Austria with the greatest enthusiasm? The Puri- 
tan and Non-conformist Radicalism of papers like the DaUy 
News and Nation which, in their neo-pacifist fervour and 
in their profoimd ignorance, see in the elimination of Aus- 
tria from the war, a way of getting swiftly into touch with 
Germany. . . . 

^'It is unnecessary to say that Austria from afar laughs 
at so much ingenuousness, but neglects nothing to encourage 
her old and tried friends, the Ultramontanes, and to dupe 
her new friends, the Puritans. And it is in this light that 
the speeches of Czemin inviting Wilson to 'conversations' 
ought to be read, while the ex-ambassador Mensdorff meets 
General Smuts at Zurich and tries to temporise with a little 
light conversation, without realizing that the Boer General 
is not a fish to be caught in such a net. 

"It is to be hoped that after this vain attempt the idea 
of paying court to Austria, in order to separate her from 
Germany, will be abandoned by all the Entente Grovemments, 
and that they will all be convinced that the one policy possi- 
ble is war i out ranee with equal intensity against both Cen- 
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tral Empires, war until is reached that victory which will 
make possible the realization of the promises given to the 
divided and subjected nationalities of complete unity and 
independence. If the Entente went back on this, its moral 
undertaking, so loudly proclaimed at the beginning of the 
war, in order to conclude a premature peace, which, even if 
satisfying wholly or in part, Italian aims, left Czechs, Jugo- 
slavs, Roumanians and Poles oppressed and divided, it would 
commit little less than a betrayal of the principles which its 
war has sanctified." 

The favourite manoeuvre of the Austrophiles in Entente 
countries has been to represent the Slavs of Austria as aim- 
ing, not at the disruption of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, but at some kind of reorganization of the Empire on 
a federal basis. They have also insisted that the Catholic 
element among the Slavs is for the most part loyal to the 
Habsburg Dynasty and would prefer to be part of a federal 
Catholic State rather than to be included within a Slav 
State in which a large part of the population was Orthodox. 

If Italy desired the break-up of Austria in order to obtain 
a stronger position on the Adriatic, her cue was to side with 
the Slavs of the Empire and to convince the world that the 
arguments of the Austrophiles were not true, that the Na- 
tionalities within Austria-Hungary would not be satisfied 
with a reorganization of the old Austria on a federal basis, 
bat that they wished to be entirely free. This point of 
view caused many Italians to join the more democratic and 
radical leaders, whose general views on the Jugoslav ques- 
tion have been expressed above. 

Italy had been the one great obstacle to a united Jugo- 
slavia, but, from the middle of 1917, there was a growing 
feeling among Italians that she should take the lead in help- 
ing the oppressed Nationalities against Austria. Until the 
end of 1917, these people had looked to London, Paris and 
Washington for aid while distrusting Italy and fearing her 
national aspirations and imperialistic aims. In January 
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and February, 1918, there was an intensive campaign in 
Italy for the promotion of an Italo-Jugoslav understanding. 
Energetic anti-Habsburg agitation was maintained by the 
Jugoslav Club ; declarations of Jugoslav refugees and popu- 
lar movements in Croatia and Slavonia were given promi- 
nence to show that the Jugoslavs were with the Czechs 
against the Monarchy. The change of feeling was evidenced 
by the publication of a volume on the Adriatic by Professors 
Salvemini and Maranelli, which was unfavourable to Italian 
imperialism. It had been suppressed by the censor in 1916, 
but was published in 1918. Its main thesis is based upon 
this extract from Mazzini, written in 1861 : ^'There exists 
today but one really grave peril for Europe and this peril 
is Imperialism. For thirty years, so far as my own poor 
powers have allowed me, I have fought against all authority 
which is not representative of Justice, Truth, Progress, and 
does not recognize the consent of the people as its symbol. 
I have fought against it under whatever name it bore — 
Pope, Tsar, Bonaparte, or an oppressive nationalism." ^ 

The Corriere deUa Sera took an active part in upholding^ 
the Jugoslavs and in defending the Corfu Pact. The issue 
of January 16, 1918, in speaking of the necessity for the 
break-up of Austria-Hungary, stated: "A grand oppor- 
tunity is here offered to Italy to prove her genius for poli- 
tics. It is for her to organize and put herself at the head 
of this league, to establish an accord between the nationali- 
ties concerned in all disputable points concerning their 
material relations and their future status, to obtain the 
sanction of the Allies for this agreed scheme of settlement, 
and with them to force its acceptance on the Central Em- 
pires. . . . The Slavs imderstand what is indispensable for 
Italy ; Italy must see that her future can only be secured if 
she holds out a generous and helping hand to the nascent 
neighbor state in the Adriatic. The sacrifices required of 

*"An Old Maninian," Italy and the Nationalities of Austria," Con- 
t0mp. Bmnew, Vol. CXIII, p. 610. 
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her do not involye renunciation of legitimate national as- 
pirations or of military security." ® 

Even before Caporetto, a group of Italians with demo- 
cratic tendencies and a number of Jugoslav refugees had 
formed the nucleus of a committee in Switzerland. Some 
months later a group of politicians in Rome started a move- 
ment for an understanding with aU the oppressed nationaU- 
ties. Andrea della Torre went to London and Paris on 
behalf of this group to establish an understanding with the 
Slav refugees and, on March 7, 1918, made an agreement 
with Dr. Ante Trumbi6, chairman of the Jugoslav Com- 
mittee in London. The outcome of this meeting was the 
Congress of Oppressed Nationalities of Austria-Hungary 
held at Rome, April 8-10, 1918. Men prominent in Italian 
public life, representatives of the Czecho-Slovak National 
Committee, of the Jugoslav Committee, of the Serbian Skup- 
itina, of the Poles and of the Roumanians met in this Con- 
gress, which was also attended by a number of invited for- 
eigners. The Congress unanimously adopted the general 
resolutions agreed upon between the various nationalities 
and the special Italo-Jugoslav convention concluded be- 
tween Signor Torre and Dr. Trumbic. The resolutions 
passed were as follows : ^ **The representatives of the na- 
tionalities subjected in whole or in part to the rule of 
Austria-Hungary — the Italians, Poles, Roumanians, Czechs 
and Jugoslavs — ^join in affirming their principles of common 
action as follows: 

^1. Each of these peoples proclaims its right to consti- 
tute its own nationality and State unity or to complete it 
and to attain full political and economic independence. 

^. Each of these peoples recognises in the Austro-Hun- 

' Quoted in •*Ncw Europe^" V<d. VI, p. 99. 

The Carriere delta 8sra of Milan is the most widely known Italian 
paper. It is Constitutional-Liberal and moderate In its views; opposed 
to Giolitti, and, since the outbreak of the war, anti-German; one of the 
first papers to advocate agreement with the Jugoslavs; very fair to the 
Allies. 

• "New Europe," Vol. VII, pp. 54-61. 
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garian Monarchy the instrument of German domination and 
the fundamental obstacle to the realisation of its aspira- 
tions and rights. 

'^8. The assembly recognises the necessity of a common 
struggle against the common oppressors,' in order that each 
people may attain complete liberation and national unity 
within a free State unit. 

'*The representatives of the Italian people and of the 
Jugoslav people in particular agree as follows: 

'4. In the relations between the Italian nation and the 
nation of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes — ^known also 
under the name of the Jugoslav nation — ^the representatives 
of the two peoples recognise that the unity and independ- 
ence of the Jugoslav nation is a vital interest of Italy, just 
as the completion of Italian national unity is a vital interest 
of the Jugoslav nation. And therefore the representatives 
of the two peoples pledge themselves to employ every effort 
in order that during the war and at the moment of the 
peace these decisions {finalita) of the two nations may be 
completely attained. 

^*S. They declare that the liberation of the Adriatic Sea 
and its defense against every present and future enemy is a 
vital interest of the two peoples. 

'*8. They pledge themselves also in the interest of good 
and sincere relations between the two peoples in the future, 
to solve amicably the various territorial controversies on 
the basis of the principles of nationality and of the right 
of peoples to decide their own fate, and in such a way as 
not to injure the vital interests of the two nations, such as 
shall be defined at the moment of peace. 

'^4. To such racial groups {nuclei) of one people as it 
may be found necessary to include within the frontiers of 
the other there shall be recognised and guaranteed the right 
to their language, culture, and moral and economic inter- 
ests." There was a special memorandum dealing with the 
future of Poland. 
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The leaders of the Congress were officially received by 
Premier Orlando, who conveyed to them the hearty greet- 
ings of the Government and its keen sympathy with the 
national movement which, he said, Italy should be able to 
understand better than any other country. He quoted from 
his speech made on February 12 in the Chamber in favour 
of the subject races. He had then said, ^^It is our common 
and perhaps decisive interest that the inexplicable and griev- 
ous doubt which has arisen regarding our war aims should 
be dissipated. Here once more, for ourselves and for all, 
we have loyally declared them to be exclusively directed 
towards assuring our territorial integrity and national de- 
fense against the implacable and secular menace of an enemy 
State." Addressing the Congress he continued: ^^Now 
these neighbouring nationalities are, in their turn, subjected 
to Austria, and it has only been the traditional astuteness 
of this State which has unchained the ethnical passions of 
the oppressed races, inciting one against the other in order 
more easily to rule them. Hence, it seems natural and neces- 
sary to follow the opposite policy from that which has so 
greatly helped the enemy, and to establish a solidarity born 
from common suffering. There is no substantial reason for 
quarrel if we sincerely examine the conditions of mutual 
existence, the mutual sacrifices of certain ethnical groups 
in these *grey zones' which lie along the frontiers of great 
peoples, and the determination to grant just guarantees to 
those racial minorities which necessity may assign to one or 
other of the different State groups." 

The great gain of this Conference was the proof that, 
among themselves, the subject nations were satisfied with 
the justice of their aspirations. None of them was afraid 
to associate with the cause of the others. But the results 
of this Conference were not all that was expected. On 
May 29, Mr. Lansing declared officially that the proceed- 
ings of the Rome Congress had been followed with great 
interest by the government of the United States and that 
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the nationalistic aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
Jugoslavs for freedom had the earnest sympathy of the 
American Goyemment. This was something more than 
President Wilson's statement of January 8, in which he 
mentioned autonomous goyemment for the subject peoples 
of Austria-Himgary. Wilson's statement, coming after Mr. 
Lloyd Greorge's speech to the British Labor Representatiyes 
on January 6, had spread dismay among the subject na- 
tionalities of Austria-Hungary. They knew the meaning 
of autonomy or self-goyemment under the Habsburg and 
did not regard it as synonomous with liberty. The British 
and French goyemments by the Spring of 1918, however, 
realised that victory lay in convincing the Slav element that 
the Allies were really fighting for Slav freedom and sub- 
mitted to the Allied Conference at Versailles early in June 
declarations in regard to the future of the Poles, the Czecho- 
slovaks and the Jugoslavs. This official announcement was 
made July 6 : ^^At a meeting held at Versailles on June 3, 
the Prime Ministers of the Allied countries. Great Britain, 
France and Italy, agreed to the following declarations: 
(l)The creation of a united and independent Polish State 
with free access to the sea constitutes one of the conditions 
of a solid and just peace, and of the rule of right in Europe. 
(S) The Allied Governments have noted with pleasure the 
declaration made by the Secretary of State of the United 
States Government and desire to associate themselves in an 
expression of earnest sympathy for the nationalistic aspira- 
tions towards freedom of the Czecho-Slovak and Jugoslav 
peoples." 

Baron Sonnino was responsible for the half-hearted char- 
acter of the second clause. He was one of the leaders of 
the group which had not favoured the Rome Congress. 
Austria-Hungary naturally made the most of the difference 
in the tone of clause one and clause two in the propaganda 
against Italy among the Southern Slavs. Mr. Lansing sought 
to improve matters by a new statement on June 28, but the 
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Piave offensive had already started and it was too late. He 
announced that ^^since the issuance by this Government on 
May 29 of the statement regarding the nationalistic aspira- 
tions for freedom of the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugoslavs, 
Grerman and Austrian officials and sympathizers have sought 
to misinterpret and distort its manifest interpretation. In 
order that there may be no misunderstanding concerning 
the meaning of the statement, the Secretary of State has 
today further announced the position of the United States 
Grovemment to be that all branches of the Slav race should 
be completely freed from Grerman and Austrian rule." Mr. 
Balfour and M. Fichon followed this up early in June by 
an exchange of telegrams on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of colours to the Czecho-Slovak army in France, when 
M. Pichon also referred publicly to the creation of a Jugo- 
slav state. The British Foreign Minister in a public state- 
ment early in July also spoke of ^^a Jugoslav State" and Mr. 
Balfour declared, at the Mansion House on July 26, his deep 
sympathy with the statement of the Serbian-Jugoslav war 
aims which were quoted above. Great Britain, France and 
the United States were ready to recognize Jugoslavia, but 
Italy still held aloof. The subsequent recognition of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council and people as an allied and 
belligerent nation was a further advance. The recognition 
by the United States of the Czecho-Slovak nation as a bel- 
ligerent on September 4, 1918, followed the recognition by 
the Allies, but went further in that it recognized the Czecho- 
slovak army and the National Council as the de facto gov- 
ernment. The recognition of the Czecho-Slovaks as a nation 
was a direct admission by the Allies and by the United States 
of the need for the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. 

But Italy was slow in granting recognition to Jugoslavia. 
As we have seen, in the Spring of 1918, the general opinion 
became more favourable towards the Slavs and great ex- 
pectations were aroused by the success of the Congress of 
Oppressed Nationalities hdd at Rome. The Russian policy 
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of ^^peace without annexation" and the implicit renouncing 
of the Straits and of Constantinople^ of course, made a 
change in the Dalmatian situation. But the Imperialist 
party by no means completely disappeared. In August, 
1918, however, it was probably at its lowest ebb. Various 
influential journals published articles showing the weak 
points in the Imperialist program. The Italian press 
started a lively discussion centering around the policies of 
Orlando and of Sonnino. The Secolo urged an active propa- 
ganda among the Austrian nationalities as the most effective 
and quickest way of defeating Austria. Italy must convince 
the Slavs that she is fighting, not to satisfy her imperialistic 
ambitions, but to give each of the nationalities, Poles, Rou- 
manians, Northern and Southern Slavs, a country. A writer 
in the Tribima defended the Croats against the charge made 
against them of fighting in the Austrian army. He pointed 
to the actions of their deputies in the Reichsrat and to the 
support which they received from the people as proof of 
their hostility to the Habsburg.^^ The Unitd stressed the 
fact that from a military point of view Austria could be 
attacked much more easily through the lands of the South- 
em Slavs than on the Alpine front and that Austrian mili- 
tary writers had realized this danger. The Slavophobe 
campaign and the claims made on Dahnatia by certain, 
parties in Italy had tended to give Austria exactly what she 
wanted, the hostility between Italy and the Southern Slavs, 
and the secret treaty crowned their work. This policy must 
be reversed and the confidence of the Southern Slavs gained 
by Italy.*^ It was pointed out by the Secolo ^* that the 
war was working a great transformation in the ideals of 
government and that democracy was the guiding spirit of 
the day and that there was going on the substitution of the 
rights of the peoples for the will of the governments and of 

" Chri»tian 8oienc0 Womtor, August 31, 1918. Ttkt, TribwM of Rome 
was one of Gfolitti's organs and neutralist until Italy entered the war. 
^Chriiiian Science ManUor, August 38, 1918. 
^Christian Science Monitor, August S4, 1918. 
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nationality for the existing anti-national states. Orlando's 
policy at the Rome Congress was pointed to as a step in 
the right direction. He had broken the circle of ^^sacred 
egoism" which was stifling her (Italy) and had launched her 
for the first time into world policy. He had understood that 
moral conquests might have greater, value for a nation than 
gain of territory. But the article pointed out that Orlando 
by himself could not go forward on this policy. It ran 
counter to the traditions of the Consulta (Foreign Office), 
whose support he should have. As we now know, the For- 
eign Minister and his policy of imperialism did become more 
prominent again after the armistice. 

In August, 1918, Lord Northcliffe and Mr. H. Wickham 
Steed led an attempt to induce Baron Sonnino to recognize 
the claims of the Jugoslavs as belligerent allies. There were 
many complaints against the Secret Treaty, which had 
largely lost its meaning now that the Tsaristic regime had 
disappeared in Russia and that it was certain Austria- 
Hungary could not exist much longer in its present form. 
The Corriere deUa Sera conducted a lively discussion in 
regard to Sonnino's anti-Slav policy.^' It declared that 
Mr. Balfour's statement to Dr. BeneS when he recognized 
the Czecho-Slovaks as the allies of Britain was a pledge on 
the part of England to liberate the oppressed nationalities 
of Austria and was the death knell of the Austrophile 
tendency in British diplomacy. Italy had signed a similar 
agreement with the Czechs in May, 1918, but the fact had 
not been made public. This silence showed how ambiguous 
was the official attitude of Italy with regard to the question 
of nationalities. ^^After the Congress of Rome we have 
often asked ourselves why the Italian Government never took 
in hand the unification of the Entente policy towards the 
nationalities by giving it a uniform diplomatic formula and 
that unity of political and military action which would cer- 
tainly have multiplied its eiFects.'' 

"• -New Europe," VoL VIII, pp. 164-167. 
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The Corriere deUa Sera applauded the fact that Orlando 
had signed the military conyention with the Czecho-Slovaksy 
but would have liked it better had Baron Sonnino signed it. 
It felt that the policy of nationalities should cease to be 
uncertain and equivocal and summed up the policy repre- 
sented by the Rome Congress as follows: ^^At Rome the 
Italians recognized that when once the dismemberment of 
the Dual Monarchy was attained, the formation of a united 
and independent Jugoslavia becomes an Italian interest, 
while the Jugoslavs recognized that their supreme national 
interest is to work with aU their forces, in perfect union 
with Italy and the oppressed nationalities, in order that this 
necessary premise to the creation of Jugoslavia may be at- 
tained." The Jugoslav problem, the Corriere considered as 
part of a Policy of Nationalities, a policy which '^should 
find in Italy its pole, the centre from which it radiates and 
moves. • . . Italy cannot, without contradicting and deny- 
ing herself, delay for an instant taking note of the radically 
anti-Austrian resolutions of the Allies. The Jugoslav pol- 
icy, understood not merely as a problem of territorial and 
maritime balance of power, but as a factor in the complex 
problem of ranging forces against Austria-Hungary, is a 
mere episode in the Policy of Nationalities." 

The Corriere declared that Orlando had done good serv- 
ice in placing himself at the head of this movement, ^%ut 
the policy of his government — it is useless to have any illu- 
sions — does not coincide with his personal policy. The 
Consulta conspires daily to rouse the equivocal around what 
is clearer and more limpid than the sunlight." Why did 
Baron Sonnino not associate himself with M. Pichon and 
Mr. Balfour in the recognition of the Czechs.^ The paper 
warned its readers that if Austria were allowed to survive, 
Italy's r61e at the Peace Conference would be an insignifi- 
cant one and it called upon Orlando to see that this did 
not happen, and practically suggested the retirement of Son- 
nino from the office of Foreign Minister as it was impossible 
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for Italian foreign policy to have two aspects, 'Hhat pre- 
sented by the Premier's personal work and pronouncements 
and that constituted by the official policy of the Foreign 
Office." The Corriere pointed out that at the Versailles 
Conference of June 69 ^^Baron Sonnino did not remain faith- 
ful to the spirit of the Fact of Rome, but that he is espe- 
cially responsible for an action which rendered less decisive 
the results of the Congress of the Capitol, and which in any 
case greatly diminished the moral and political advantage 
which Italy could have derived from it and which led the 
French and British Governments to secure for themselves 
full liberty to supplement, by successive unilateral steps, 
the insufficient declarations of Versailles. Thus Baron Son- 
nino not only failed in the task naturally reserved to a 
Minister of Italy, and very early after the Fact of Rome, 
of uniting and directing the policy of the Entente against 
Austria-Hungary, but he also worked with his own hands 
to divide the Entente by leaving his own country in un- 
favourable conditions as against the AlKes and the oppressed 
nationalities." The Corriere inquired why Sonnino had 
alone raised obstacles to the formation of a Jugoslav Legion 
and tried to hinder the enrolment of Roumanian volunteers. 
The Giomaie d*ItaUa, which in May advocated an Austro- 
phile policy but in July was Austrophobe, took up the side of 
Sonnino against the Corriere deUa Sera. It insisted that 
there was no conflict or difference of opinion between the 
Foreign Minister and the Fremier. The Epoca held the 
same view. The Giomaie d'ltalia, however, as the contro- 
versy continued, began to denounce the policy of nationali- 
ties and insisted that the Jugoslavs must recognize the 
terms of the Treaty of London before Italy could recognize 
Jugoslavia. The Messagero took the following attitude: 
'^Signor Orlando has placed himself in the van of the En- 
tente movement which aims at the dissolution of Austria and 
the creation of a free Bohemia and a great Jugoslavia; 
and this attitude, which culminated in his cordial welcome 
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to the delegates of the Roman Congress, has won for Italy 
many sympathies not only among the oppressed peoples 
who long for redemption, but in all Allied and neutral coun- 
tries where there had been spread the story of an Imperial- 
istic Italy, hostile to every irredention save the Italian. 
Baron Sonnino, by remaining at his post, has shown that 
at bottom he shares the views of the Premier but he has 
never given to this policy an explicit and warm adhesion, 
and has sometimes seemed to tolerate rather than to desire 
the political course adopted in the Capitol during the mem- 
orable meeting of representatives of the oppressed nationali- 
ties of Austria. Thus, while from some government offices 
there have been since then issued propagandists in favour 
of the Pact of Rome, from others there continued to be sent 
abroad pamphlets and propagandists not exactly inspired 
by the principles of the Congress of last April." ** 

This controversy in the Italian press was closely followed 
in the enemy countries. The Frankfurter Zeitung for Sep- 
tember 2 made the following comment : ^'Sonnino's opponents 
have reproached him with lack of conciliation towards the 
Jugoslavs and with thus delaying the collapse of the Habs- 
burg Monarchy, which would be bound to fall if the Croats 
and Slovenes worked as keenly for their independence in a 
Great Serbian Empire as the Czechs for their separate state. 
. . . We have learnt that the difference between Sonnino 
and Orlando goes far deeper than we had hitherto imagined. 
From the Italian standpoint the justice of the reproaches 
made to Sonnino could not be mistaken. He it was who 
concluded the London Treaty, which BolSevik indiscretion 
has revealed. Its execution, which presupposes a crushing 
Entente victory, would be bound to replace the existing 
Austro-Italian conflict by an incurable Italo-Jugoslav en- 

^'The OiomaU dPItaUa of Rome is doselj connected with Sonnino^ 
though it claims not to be his organ. It takes a moderate National line. 
Epoea of Rome^ founded in 1917, was the pro-war, unofficial organ of 
Orlando. Ms»$agero is Radical and anti-Clerical, friendly to England 
and pro-French. 
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mity. Sonnino therefore acts quite logically in not receiv- 
ing the leaders of Southern Slav nationalities and refusing 
to further their aims even by mere polite attentions. To he 
quite logical^ he must really aim at preserving the Hobs- 
burg Monarchy, which has hitherto protected Italy from 
Slav greed. The Italian statesman's taciturn nature makes 
it difficult to estimate whether he realizes this consequence 
of his policy, which at once shows how untenable the whole 
programme is." ^^ 

The Corriere deUa Sera, the Secolo^ and the Messagero 
may be regarded as representing the overwhelming body of 
Italian public opinion in the late Summer and Fall of 1918. 
The only papers giving active support to Sonnino by Sep- 
tember were the Giomale d^Italia, the Rosto del Carlino of 
Bologna, which is no longer of great political importance, 
and the Tempo of Rome, recently founded by the editor of 
the Rosto del Carlino. Tlie Italian Irredentist Socialists 
announced a policy of cordial co-operation with the Jugo- 
slavs against Austria and the Executive Committees of the 
Italian and of the Jugoslav Socialist parties met together 
in Trieste to discuss possible solutions of the Adriatic prob- 
lem. It even looked for a time as if Sonnino might be driven 
from office. 

The general feeling of dissatisfaction led to the declara- 
tion of the Italian Cabinet on September 9, to the allied 
governments, recognizing the Jugoslav movement as being 
in accord with the principles of the Entente. This was the 
first definite declaration of the whole Cabinet on the Jugo- 
slav question and marked a considerable advance in Italy's 
position. It was hailed with great delight by the Corriere 
ddla Sera which declared, ^^Two of the objects which we 
had before us in promoting the policy of the nationalities, 
these being to increase the national opposition within the 
confines of the monarchy and to cure our allies of their 
Austrophile illusions may be considered as achieved. We 
»«New Eurape," Vol. VIII, p. 964. 
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must now add a third object which we have before us and 
that is to give Italy the leadership of all the anti-Austrian 
forces operating both within and without the enemy em- 
pire. The declaration of the Italian Government in favour 
of Jugoslavia constitutes the necessary premise for the ac- 
complishment of this object and tells us that it may be 
accomplished and that it is in our power if we will grasp it.** 
The Giomale d^Italia^ the organ of Sonnino, stated that the 
declaration received the almost unanimous approval of the 
Italian Parliament. It continued that the position of Italy 
became more delicate as the Entente war policy turned more 
and more in favour of the oppressed nationalities, for Italy, 
while aiming resolutely to support the Entente and to for- 
ward the movement for freeing these subject peoples of 
Italy's ancient enemy, was naturally concerned to bring 
about the complete realization of het war aims and, above 
all, in no way to compromise the Treaty of London, and 
to avoid any renunciation which might, as things are, turn 
out to be an irreparable loss to Italy.^* 

Unitd remarked that, if the Grovemment had delayed its 
recognition three weeks more, it would have come after the 
defeat of Bulgaria and then the Italian Government could 
not have claimed the least credit for generosity and liber- 
ality. It said the Italian Government had done on Septem- 
ber 8, 1918, what a ministry of genius would have done in 
May, 1915, and what a ministry of good sense would have 
done at least in April, 1917, after the Russian revolution 
and the intervention of the United States. The viewpoint 
of the Unitdy which represents Professor Salvemini and his 
group, has been summarized as follows : ^'' "The Unitd goes 
on to express approval of the manner in which the govern- 
ment has framed its declaration. The right to the consti- 
tution of a Jugoslav State, it says, is recognized in a posi- 
tive form under the negative condition that it shall not 

^Chtiitian 8c%§nc0 Monitor, Nov. 7, 1918. 
"^ ChrUtian SeUnee MonUor, Nov. 11, 1918. 
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form part of an enlarged and transformed Austria-Hun- 
gary. Either the new State will be formed through the 
dismemberment of Austria-Hungary and will be constituted 
as free and independent, or Italy will be free to oppose its 
constitution, or in other words, the absorption of Serbia 
and Montenegro in a greater Austria. 

^Interpreted in this way which the Vnitd considers the 
only legitimate one, the government's action, it states, is 
both generous and prudent. It opens the way for the fu- 
ture without leaving an opportunity for any surprise, points 
the way and lays down the limits, and recognizes the na- 
tional rights of the Jugoslavs on the condition that these 
rights are not confiscated by the royal house of Austria; 
that is, that they shall not be falsified by Italy's enemies 
after having been affirmed by Italy. 

^*This means, the Umtd declares, that the action of the 
Italian government will be without effect, unless the anti- 
Austrian and separatist movement of the Southern Slavs 
becomes intensified to the point of bringing about the col- 
lapse of Austria, conjointly with the Czech and Polish move- 
ments. Thus the duty of the Jugo-Slavs of Austria to 
conquer their right to unity and national independence by 
means of uncompromising anti-Austrian action becomes 
clearer. 

'^The Vnitd declares that it has never been among those 
who assert that all the Croats, all the Slovenes, and all the 
Serbians of Austria, down to the last man, are flinging 
themselves wholeheartedly into an anti- Austrian struggle be- 
fore being sure of the anti-Austrian Jugoslav movement. 
On the other hand it has always combated the claims of 
those who ignore aU the Jugoslav anti-Austrian manifesta- 
tions, and, by means of the Agenzia Stephani, send to the 
Italian papers only the news of manifestations which are 
either favorable to Austria, or ^possibilist' (by which the 
Vfiitd means to describe those people who, in vulgar par- 
lance, are waiting to see which way the cat jumps) or doubt- 
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ful, and thus make Italy believe that all the Jugoslavs are 
favorable to Austria. It knows, it declares, that by the 
same methods, all the irredentist Italians might be made to 
seem favorable to Austria, ignoring the sufferings of Bat- 
tisti, Filzi, Sauro, and Rismondo and recording only the 
homage of Dr. Ziliotto of Zara to Francis Joseph or the 
speeches of Don Faidutti and Don Bugatto in the Vienna 
Chamber, or the order of the day voted at Rome by certain 
very Italian people who invoked war on the Slavs and for- 
got to ask for the dismemberment of Austria. A nation 
is not a company of soldiers maneuvering on a drill ground, 
and the slowness with which Italy has come to see the need 
for recognizing the right of the Jugoslavs to unity and in- 
dependence should make them indulgent toward other peo- 
ple's slowness. 

^Nevertheless, the Unitd declares, there is a slowness which 
at a certain point betokens an incapacity to move, and the 
Austrian Jugoslavs from now onward, should set themselves 
to combat this slowness among large sections of their com- 
patriots. A tjrpical case in point may be found in the Diet 
of Zagabria, where the separatist element in the Serbo- 
Croatian coalition which forms the majority should be more 
energetic in opposing the trialist element and should draw 
to itself the *possibilist' element. 

"The Serbo-Croatian coalition has reached a critical 
point, the Unitd declares ; it must either cut the bridges be- 
tween it and the House of Austria, or the anti-German 
Entente will have the right not to take any account, either 
in peace or war, of national aspirations which do not make 
themselves manifest through so considerable a part of the 
race concerned. Inertia of this kind would show that these 
aspirations were not the conviction of the race, but only 
the views of a dreamy minority that played no real part in 
the actualities. 

"No doubt, the Unitd declares, it is easy for it to talk 
in all safety about cutting bridges. For the Serbo-Croatian 
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coalition cutting the bridges means facing the savagery of 
the Magyars, who would have the right to accuse it of be- 
traying the dynasty and of wishing to bring about the col- 
lapse of the State, and they would dissolve the Diet of 
Zagabria and the local administrations of Croatia and 
Slovenia, put them under a military regime, take possession 
of the crops and bring in the same regime of extermination 
which has been tried in Serbia. 

**It seems terrible, the Unitd declares, that such things 
should be written by those who run no risk, but the gains 
of the Jugo-Slav nation will be in proportion to its deserts, 
and its right to live free and independent will be measured 
by the extent to which it has shown that it is ready to face 
the suffering necessary to bring about its constitution. The 
Jugo-Slavs must feel that the anti-Grerman Entente has 
done its duty by them when it has recognized their national 
rights ; fighting against Austria for its own reasons, it offers 
them the opportunity of realizing their rights, for which it 
is their own concern to make sacrifices. The world is not 
making war, nor will it continue to do so, merely that Jugo- 
slavia may arise, and it must gain this right by the merit 
of its sons and not through the sacrifices of others. It 
would not have the right, the Unitd says, to point out the 
duty of the Jugo-Slavs to construct their own country, if 
it did not at the same time declare that it is the duty of 
the Italian Government not to stand in the way of their 
doing so, as it would be doing if it stopped halfway in the 
policy inaugurated by the Rome Conference and the recent 
declarations. 

**For three years, the Unitd declares, Italy by her opposi- 
tion to Jugo-Slav national unity and by her claims to con- 
quer not only Trieste and Istria but also Dalmatia, has sent 
astray the irredentist anti-Austrian groups in Jugo-Slavia, 
weakened them in the national opinion and made them dread 
an Italian victory as the worst disaster which could over- 
take the Jugo-Slav nation. The Italian Government's ex- 
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plicit recognition of Jugo-Slav national rights to unity and 
independence, must have beneficent effects in favor of the 
anti-Austrian separatist movement, the Unitd insists, but 
from this point the rest of the article has been deleted by 
the censor.'* 

But, even after the Grovemment's declaration of Septem- 
ber 8, Sonnino stated in the Chamber in October, 1918, that 
the Italian Government did not desire the dismemberment 
of Austria-Hungary, that it repudiated all Imperialistic as- 
pirations, and demanded only what was necessary for se- 
curity, for the completion of her national unity and for the 
maintenance of a joint balance of power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Of course, without the dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, an independent Jugoslavia was an im- 
possibility. The propaganda against the Croats, as agents 
of Vienna, did not cease and, in spite of appeals from the 
Jugoslav Committee, from Serbian headquarters and from 
the men themselves, Italy never allowed the Jugoslav officer^ 
and men interned in Italy to be released to fight against 
Austria. Orlando, however, still maintained his friendly at- 
titude. Interviewed on November 6, after the Versailles 
Conference, Orlando said: **It is not our fault nor was it 
the fault of the Jugoslavs if we were face to face when they 
were clad in this straight waistcoat which disguised them 
as enemies, owing to the brutal subjection to an adverse 
State. No wonder some misimderstanding happened. 

"These are but little things toward the great actual 
events to which we are assisting and taking part. We must 
lay on a strong and unshakable bond of friendship between 
the two nations who are ultimately united by nature and 
frontiers.*' ^^ 

But, though outwardly there was a growing feeling in 
favour of friendship with the Jugoslavs, after the armistice 
and the break-up of Austria, the Imperialists came more 
and more to the front. In the Cabinet, there was dissension. 

»Ncw York Timss, Nov. 7, 1918. 
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It came to a head late in December, when Leonida Bissolati, 
Minister of Military Aid and War Pensions, resigned be- 
cause he disagreed with his colleagues, and especially with 
Sonnino on the Adriatic question. From the beginning, 
Bissolati has favoured a policy of friendship towards the 
Jugoslavs. On August 12, 1916, his party, the Reform 
Socialists, published their war aims program in the Azione 
Socidlista. They would claim for Italy, Trentino and, if 
possible, the Upper Adige ; Venetia Julia, at least as far as 
Cape Franona, political guarantees for the pacific and au- 
tonomous development of Italian centres in Dalmatia and 
the islands; military guarantees for the safety of Italy in 
the Adriatic, which could be completed by the possession 
of Yalona. They desired the constitution of a Jugoslav 
kingdom reaching from the Danube to the Adriatic strong 
enough to be independent of Russia or of Austria-Hungary 
and linked to Italy by common interests.^® 

Bissolati believed that ^Hhe foreign policy of Italy should 
be one of approchement with France on the one hand and 
with the Southern Slavs on the other." Further, he said, 
*^We have a great and definite task to perform on the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic and part of it will be to throw open 
the door of commerce to the Jugoslav and place him in con- 
nection with the West.''^^ In discussing his resignation, 
the Rome correspondent of the Temps said: "Signor Bis- 
solati always held the same ideas as President Wilson, even 
before the President expressed these ideas. Signor Bissolati 
was frequently in disagreement with a considerable part of 
the Cabinet, but his disagreement was suppressed for pa- 
triotic reasons. It appears, however, that, since the sign- 
ing of the armistice, this disagreement has become more 
marked, and now Bissolati feels that his democratic pro- 
gramme is impossible with certain of his colleagues." ^^ The 

» «Ncw Europe," Vol. I, p. 50. 

'^Chrittian Science Monitor, Sept 98, 1918. ^, 

'Montreal Gazette, Dec. 80, 1918. 
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Giomale d*Italia says that Bissolati showed himself opposed 
to the establishment of the Italian Alpine frontier at Bren- 
ner Pass, Southern Tyrol, and that he was willing^ to leave 
Dalmatia to the Croats. ^^The Italian people are not of 
the same opinion," the Giomale continues, "we must not only 
save northern Dalmatia, but also the whole Italian city of 
Fiume. Premier Orlando has a road clearly defined before 
him for arranging with a strong hand a reconstitution of 
the Cabinet in accordance with the necessities of the present 
hour." 22 

Bissolati gave out a statement giving the reasons for his 
resignation. "I have failed," he said, "to move Baron Son- 
nino away from the three clauses of the secret treaty of 
London; (1) annexation of a large portion of Dalmatia 
from Lissariki and Trebuije to Cape Planka (Article 6); 
(2) permanent retention of all the thirteen islands of so- 
called Dodecanese with their almost exclusively Greek pop- 
ulation (Article 8); and inclusion within Italian territory 
of the Grerman population of the Northern Tyrol, as far 
^s the Brenner (Article 4). Baron Sonnino insists on the 
absohite inviolability jof .the Secret Treaty of London ; but, 
on the other hand, that does not include Fiume, which the 
treaty (Article 5 and Note 2) assigns *to the territory of 
Croatia and Montenegro,' whereas I claim that Italian city 
for Italy, but would give Dalmatia to the Jugoslavs." Bis- 
solati had warned Sonnino that the Jugoslavs would fight 
if the Italians occupied their country and that the decision 
of the Dalmatian question would probably depend upon 
President Wilson and that it was by no means certain the 
President would support the Italian view, especially as he 
was not bound by the Treaty of London. He also thought 
that the other signatories were not very enthusiastic about 
the Treaty, though they would no doubt honor their signa- 
tures. He thought that the wise course for Italy would be 
immediately to give over Dalmatia to the Jugoslavs on con- 

" Montreal Qazette, Dec. 30, 1918. 
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dition that she could keep Flume and all of Istria. Fiume 
should then be made a free port under Italian admmistra- 
tion. As for the Dodecanese, he believed them of no value 
and held it was extremely unwise to irritate Greece over 
such a small matter. The German population in the Tyrol, 
he foresaw, wotdd be a continual source of trouble and he 
would draw the Northern frontier of Italy a little to the 
north of Bozen, but so as to include the Ladin Valleys be- 
cause the Ladins were of the Latin race and spoke a dialect 
akin to Italian.^^ 

His views were stated fuUy in his speech at Milan on 
January 11.^* Bissolati is by no means a non-intervention- 
ist though he hopes this will be the last war. He holds the 
record, unique among allied statesmen, of having volunteered 
for active service, though past the fighting age, and of 
having served for many months in the trenches before enter- 
ing the Orlando Cabinet. The first part of the speech was 
an eloquent plea for the Society of Nations. (It might be 
noted here that Bissolati was invited to represent Italy 
among the speakers at the interallied demonstration in fa- 
vour of a League of Nations in Paris early in February.) 
To him, there is no room for imperialism in the peace. 
*^ach people must bring to the Conference a readiness to 
show moderation and equity towards others, as a sacred 
offering on the altar of a lasting peace. Each of the anti- 
German nations must guard itself against any unconscious 
German element in its own soul, if only in order to have 
the right to combat any trace in others of the imperialism 
which has poisoned the outlook of the German people." In 
discussing the territorial claims of Italy, he feels that there' 
is no room for discussion in Italy's claim to Trentino, 
Gorizia, Trieste, and Istria. They are within the sacred 
boundaries of Italy. But other territories listed in the 
Treaty of London should not be included. '^If Italy, mind- 

* Montreal Oaz0U0, Jan. 7, 1919. 

** Full text printed as Supplement to the **New Europe," Jan. 83, 1919. 
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ful of the Hellenophil proclamations of Greneral Ameglio, 
were to offer the Dodecanese to the Conference for restitu- 
tion to Greece, she would transform the present situation, 
thus winning in the Lower Adriatic and South Albania a 
sure friend and opening a wide door to her cultural and 
economic influence in the Balkans and the Mediterranean." 
He admitted that his yiews on the German Tyrol were shared 
by few. "Now I readily admit that the line of the Brenner 
would be the best defensive line," but *^we must ask whether 
when the good line coincides with ethnography, Italy would 
do well to secure the perfect topographical line in order 
to include idthin her borders the bacillus of German Ir- 
redentism. Italy has too much against the Germans to 
grant them, save for most pressing re&sons of defense, the 
halo that surrounds people whose national feelings are out- 
raged. 

''Coming thus to the question of the Eastern Adriatic, 
let me say that the heart of Italy cannot be indifferent to 
the fate of even a single Italian living on the coasts and 
islands south of Istria. The question is wrongly posed 
when it is said that to oppose the annexation of Dalmatia 
— even of the part assigned to Italy by the Treaty of Lon- 
don — ^implies an abandonment of the sureties and guaran- 
tees to which our kinsmen are entitled where they are in 
tiny minorities. No, the question is whether, in the interest 
of Europe's safety against fresh Grerman menace and of 
lasting peace, such guarantees should be secured by means 
of annexation. • . . The factors that determined the Euro- 
pean war were the attractive force exercised by Serbia upon 
the Slav elements in Austria-Hungary, and the design of 
that empire, imder Grerman and Magyar influence, to absorb 
Serbia and open up the main routes to the East. Italy felt 
that if Serbia had been swallowed up by that monstrous 
empire — ^itself the vassal of the Grerman Empire — ^her own 
economic expansion and political independence would have 
received a mortal blow. And so she was on Serbia's side, 
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first in neutrality, then in intervention. . • • Those who 
only see, in the formation of the Jugoslav State, a sym- 
pathetic or antipathetic episode of the war, or a subsidiary 
effect of it, have failed to detect its inner meaning. . • • 
Italy must do all in her power to bind to her the young 
state which she has done so much to create. • . • What 
separates her and Jugoslavia? Difficulties of mixed terri- 
tory where an exact ethnographic line cannot be drawn. 
And then Italian extremists demand the annexation of the 
whole eastern Adriatic coast, while Jugoslav extremists 
claim the whole coast, including Istria and Trieste. But 
if Italy renounced the annexation of Dalmatia, she might 
obtain from Jugoslavia or from the Conference the joy of 
pressing to her heart the most Italian city of Fiume, which 
the Treaty of London renounced. She could see the lan- 
^age and culture of all her sons across the Adriatic as- 
sured by special grants of autonomy, as at Zara, or by 
arrangements between the two States, whose real guarantees 
would reside in the fact that our frontiers would, even with- 
out Dalmatia, include many more Jugoslavs than there were 
Italians in Jugoslavia." 

This speech was met by a burst of indignation in virtually 
the entire Italian press. The denunciation of Gabriele 
d'Annunzio was most scathing. He demanded the inclusion 
of all Dalmatia in the Kingdom of Italy. Bissolati's stand 
on the Brenner line was perhaps the thing that caused the 
most vehement criticism. 

Shortly after Bissolati's resignation, Francesco Nitti, 
Minister of Finance in the Orlando Cabinet since October, 
1917, gave up his portfolio January IS, 1919. In the early 
part of the war, he had held a middle position, between his 
former chief Giolitti and the Interventionists. He resigned 
at this crisis believing that the non-intervention Socialists 
and Clericals would be strong enough to overthrow the Or- 
lando Gk>vemment and to enable him to form a new min- 
istry. His popularity had, however, been diminishing since 
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it had become known that, in December, 1917, he had ad- 
vised the Government to make a separate peace ¥rith Austria 
unless England and France furnished stronger support to 
the Italian armies than they had been doing. He had never 
been classed as pro-German. He was opposed to Sonnino 
on the Adriatic question and was willing to compromise 
with the Jugoslavs. His strength lay in the fact that he 
had had the support of the Vatican and the confidence of 
the Catholic party, which had been acquiring power during 
the war because of the dread of Bolshevism and of the fear 
that the Socialists would be too readily led away by Bol- 
shevist propaganda. He had been generally regarded as 
the only politician who could hope to replace Orlando as 
Premier. This Cabinet crisis kept Orlando away from the 
Peace Conference and was one of the many factors delaying 
the peace. Besides Bissolati and Nitti, the Ministers of 
Justice, Agriculture, and Transport handed in their resign 
nations. The new Ministers were appointed from men 
strongly behind Sonnino in his Adriatic and Jugoslav policy. 
Mr. Wilson was in Italy at the height of the Cabinet 
crisis. His speeches were interpreted by each side in its 
own favour but the Sonnino faction took greater comfort 
in the fact that the United States had not recognized Ju^- 
slavia as a nation. This recognition, however, came the 
next month. Mr. Wilson was received with enthusiasm. In 
his speech to the Chamber of Deputies he gave Italy the 
credit for having gone into the war for the same exalted 
principle of right and justice that moved our own people. 
He continued: ^^But we cannot stand in the shadow of this 
war without knowing there are things which are in some 
senses more difficult than those we have undertaken, because, 
while it is easy to speak of right and justice, it is some- 
times difScult to work them out in practice, and there ivill 
be required a purity of motives and disinterestedness of ob- 
ject which the world had never witnessed before in the coun- 
cils of the nations. 
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"It is for that reason that it seems to me you will for- 
^ve me if I lay some of the elements of the new situation 
before you for a moment. The distinguishing fact of this 
war is that great empires have gone to pieces. And the 
characteristics of those empires are that they hold different 
peoples reluctantly together under the coercion of force and 
the guidance of intrigue. 

"The great difficulty among such States as those of the 
Balkans has been that they were always accessible to secret 
influence; that they were always being penetrated by in- 
trigue of some sort or another ; that north of them lay dis- 
turbed populations which were held together not by sym- 
pathy and friendship but by the coercive force of a mili- 
tary power. Now the intrigue is checked and the bands 
are broken, and what we are going to provide is a new 
cement to hold the people together. They have not been 
accustomed to being independent. They must now be in- 
dependent. 

"I am sure that you recognize the principle as I do- 
that it is not our privilege to say what sort of government 
they should set up. But we are friends of those people, 
and it is our duty as their friends to see to it that some 
kind of protection is thrown around them — something sup- 
plied that will hold them together. There is only one thing 
that holds nations together, if you exclude force, and that 
is friendship, and by the same token the only thing that 
binds men together is friendship. Therefore our task at 
Paris is to organize the friendship of the world — to see 
to it that all the moral forces that make for right and 
justice and liberty are united and are given a vital organ- 
ization to which the peoples of the world will readily and 
gladly respond." 



CHAPTER IX 

I 

ITALY AND TH£ JUOOSLAVS SINCE THE ARMISTICE 

THE armistice concluded with Austria-Hungary gave 
Italy the right to occupy territory to a line prac- 
tically identical with that bounding the territory assigned 
her by the Secret Treaty. No better means comd have 
been devised to provoke conflict between the Italians and 
the Jugoslavs. The armistice of Belgrade gave permission 
to the Serbian army to occupy the Banat, the Ba£ka» 
Syrmia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina but no territory lying far- 
ther west. This looked very like a revival of the policy of 
Mr. Faiid and of certain foreign diplomats who wished 
that Serbia, instead of becoming part of a united Jugo- 
slavia, should annex the mainly Serb districts of Bosnia, 
Slavonia and southern Hungary to form a Greater Serbia, 
leaving the Croat and Catholic population to the west to 
be cared for in other ways. There are still, among the fol- 
lowers of the Habsburgs and among the Roman politicians 
who have always worked for the survival of Austria, small 
groups working for a separate Croatian republic. The 
Banat is claimed by both Serbia and Roumania and it would 
have been in the interests of peace if the troops of neither 
country had been allowed to enter this district until after 
the Peace Conference had come to some decision on the 
question of its possession.^ 

The occupation by Italian troops of erstwhile Austrian 

territory, now claimed by both Italy and the Jugoslavs, has 

led to many unpleasant incidents, especially where the mili* 

tary occupation has been followed by an attempt to intro- 

» "New Europe," Vol. IX, p. 281. 
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duce Italian civil administration. The Serbian army did 
not enter as conquerors to annex a limited zone, but en- 
tered the whole Jugoslav territory at the urgent and en- 
thusiastic invitation of the popujiation and of. the National 
Grovemment. On November 17, the first Serbian troops 
entered Fiume and almost at once became involved with the 
Italian troops who had already occupied Abbazia and 
Yolosca and now landed at Fiume. The Italians claimed 
that two regiments of Croats were terrorizing Fiume and 
that they were obliged to land troops to maintain order. 
On November 18, the Zagreb Council issued am official note 
of protest against the occupation of Fiume and against the 
seizure of ships by the Italians. They drew the attention 
of the Allied Governments to these events and repudiated 
all responsibility for any consequences that might ensue. 
On the twentieth, the Council ordered the mobilization of 
the five classes from 1896, to 1899. The arrival of Amer-^ 
ican troops at Fiume and Trieste allayed the worst dan- 
gers. There were also unpleasant incidents at Spalato and 
other coast towns. Order in these towns has been main- 
tained by allied forces, and wherever Italian troops have 
been landed an endeavor has been made to have also some 
other Allied force. 

Both Italian and Serbian Bureaus of Information have 
made the most of these incidents to prove that they are the 
injured party. Of course, one can realize that such inci- 
dents will occur when foreign trbops are placed among a 
strange population and especially when the conditions are 
such as they are in the Adriatic today. The Jugoslavs see 
in the occupation by Italian troops the fulfilment of the 
Secret Treaty. The belligerent attitude of certain leaders 
on both sides has not helped the situation. On December 
14, Premier Orlando stated in the Italian Senate that Italy 
was not in position to demobilize a single man and that all 
war material should be kept intact. He declared that the 
immediate difficulties to be surmounted had not diminished 
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a bit, but had, on the contrary, increased. The Jugoslavs 
naturally felt that this was directed against them and on 
January 4 Dr. M. R. Vesni^, Serbian Minister to France, 
made the following statement: **Should the treaty secretly 
signed by England, France, Russia, and Italy in 1915, 
whereby Italy was to come into possession of the Fastem 
coast of the Adriatic after the war, be confirmed by the 
coming Peace Conference, then Serbia would fight again, 
and fight to the finish. Serbia did not enter this war to 
become the vassal of any nation. She cannot agree to have 
Italy control the territory in question." * 

In their address to the Prince Regent, December 1, the 
delegation from the Jugoslav National Council drew atten- 
tion to the facts of the Italian military occupation. *'At 
this historic moment, when we appear before your Royal 
Highness as representatives of all the Jugoslav territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, we are pro- 
foundly grieved to observe that large portions of our na- 
tional soil are occupied by the troops of the Kingdom of 
Italy, which is allied with the Entente Powers, with whom 
we desire to live in friendly relations. But we cannot recog- 
nize any contract, not even that of London (the treaty of 
April, 1916), by virtue of which, in violation of the prin- 
ciple of nationalities, we should be obliged to surrender part 
of our nation to other States. 

**We draw your Highnesses attention to the fact that the 
Italian occupation far exceeds the limits and regions pro- 
vided even by the clauses of the armistice, which was con- 
cluded with the Commander-in-Chief of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Army long after these territories had been de- 
clared an independent and integral portion of the State of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes." * 

On December 18, Washington received the foDowing pro- 
test from the Zagreb Council: "On November 17, Italian 

•"Current History," Vol. IX, Pt. 2, p. 310. 
•"Current History," VoL IX, Pt. 9, p. 307-308. 
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troops arrived and occupied Fiume, although Fiume was not 
included for occupation in the armistice terms. From the 
first moment, the behavior of the Italian troops assumed a 
degree of hostility towards the population usual only in 
enemy's lands. They seized aU the public buildings, dis- 
solved the branch of the National Council, and seized all 
the warships and merchant ships which happened to be in 
the harbor, and which did not come under the terms of the 
armistice. All these acts are contrary to the treaty of 
armistice and to public law. 

^^ore than this, the Italians closed indefinitely all the 
Jugoslav schools, and seized the railways and telegraph, 
declining their use to the Jugoslavs. Starvation is on the 
threshold because the Italians make imports and distribu- 
tion of food impossible. 

*^In Dalmatia, things are, if possible, worse. On No- 
vember S a National Council was established for Dalmatia, 
being subject to the Central Council at Zagreb. The tem- 
porary Italian occupation disregards and violates all terms 
of public and private right. The Italian Government dis- 
solves schools en masse, the whole merchant marine in Dal- 
matia harbors was seized and sent to Italy, being declared 
Italian property on the ground of seizure during a war. 

'^The exasperation of the Jugoslavs in all parts occupied 
by Italian troops has reached a stage of acute danger, and 
if there is no quick interference by the Allies, especially by 
America, deplorable bloodshed will be the result." 

The neutral and Central European press has reported 
the various incidents more fully than has the allied press. 
During the second week in November, Italian troops crossed 
the line laid down in the armistice of October SI and pressed 
on as far as the suburbs of Laibach (Ljubljana), the 
Slovene capital. The Commandant of the Serbian troops 
there. Colonel Svabi6, sent the following note to the Italian 
commander: ^^In agreement with the Jugoslav National 
Council in Zagreb, Serbian troops have occupied the town 
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of Ljubljana in the name of the Entente. The Serbian 
troops received orders to prevent the advance of Italian 
troops on Slav territory. It would be disagreeable to the 
Commandant of the Serbian troops if he has to resort to 
arms — a step for which he has received full authority. 
Should it come to bloodshed, the Serbian troops reject all 
responsibility. The Italian Commandant is requested to 
keep back the Allied Italian troops on the watershed be- 
tween Save and Isonzo until the Serbian Government regu- 
lates this matter in agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment." * 

This action and others of a similar nature at Laibach led 
finally to the closing of the frontier between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia which had been opened by the armistice. Laibach, 
just outside the armistice frontier, is a railroad centre on 
the line from Trieste to Vienna. American food had been 
shipped through Laibach for the interior towns. Italy had 
maintained a military mission there on the plea that it was 
necessary to supervise the movement of the food trains, and 
it was this which the Jugoslavs resented. On February 80 
the Serbian commander caused Italian officers to leave Lai- 
bach. The closing of the frontier followed the next day, 
thereby cutting all communication between stations in the 
territory claimed by Jugoslavia and the ports, and inter- 
rupting the shipment of American relief food supplies to 
Bohemia and other sections of Austria. The Spalato dis- 
turbances were also given by the Italian Government as a 
cause of the embargo against the movement of supplies 
through Adriatic ports.^ The embargo was made the sub- 
ject of inquiry by the Peace Conference, which lays great 
stress upon adequate food supplies, many authorities hold- 
ing that hunger conditions are the prime incentive to Bol- 
shevism and to hostile collisions between Italians and Jugo- 
slavs. Mr. Hoover reports that there is a mo9t alarming 

*'*Ncw Europe," Vol. IX, p. 188. 

•"Modern Italy,'* Vol. I, pp. 213-916; «Thc Tragedy of Spalato," bv 
Professor Giotto DaniellL 
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state of malnutrition among the children of these regions 
and that there is every need for rapid importation of all 
food supplies. The official investigators report extreme 
suffering owing to lack of food and clothing. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Hoover organization have been mak- 
ing every effort to better these conditions and, of course, 
the embargo was fatal to their work. Early in March the 
American Grovemment warned Italy that she must put an 
end to the delays in the nK>vement of relief supplies to the 
newly established Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. The em- 
bargo had not been entirely effective but had caused in- 
tolerable delays. Since the break-up of Russia and the 
depredations of the Central Powers in Roumania, Italy her- 
self is dependent upon the United States for food staples, 
receiving credits through the American Treasury with which 
to make the purchases. 

This policy of Italy has helped to make conditions in 
Serbia worse than they were during the war. The Serbs 
were able then to hide from the enemy some of their crop; 
roads and communications were kept up by occupying pow- 
ers; Grerman and Magyar supplies imported were scanty 
but yet included some indispensable industrial articles. The 
armistice erected a firm barrier between Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary. Means of communication had been destroyed in 
the Austrian and Bulgarian retreat and the railroad to 
Salonica put out of action. The line from Belgrade up the 
valley of the Save to Fiume was not destroyed and would 
afford some relief but for the Italian blockade. Under para- 
graph 6 of the armistice with Austria-Hungary, an inter- 
Allied commission decides upon the necessary exceptions to 
the blockade. The decision does not rest in the hands of 
Italy alone. 

It has been generally assumed that the ships belonging 
to the Jugoslavs in the Austrian merchant marine, some 200 
in number, would be assigned for the provisioning of the 
Jugoslav provinces, but the Jugoslav territory formerly 
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within the Austrian Empire was not given by the armistice 
freedom of trade and this has impeded the revictualing of 
Serbia and the other Jugoslav districts. The commission 
of four Allied admirals at Fiume decided to allow Italy to 
requisition all the merchant ships of the former Dual Mon- 
archy in the Adriatic, to hoist the Italian flag on them and 
to subject them to her laws. No distinction was made be- 
tween Jugoslav owners and others. Italy is employing this 
fleet for organizing new trade lines for exporting her prod- 
ucts into the territory occupied by her and for strengthen- 
ing her position in other parts. In point of fact, due to the 
blockade, only relief supplies can be imported into Jugo- 
slavia and thus little chance is given to improve the rate of 
exchange or the economic life of the country.^ 

The Italians are said to be trying to transfer the various 
Austrian shipping concerns to Italian private ownership 
against the moment when economic questions of the Adriatic 
come up for discussion at the Peace Conference. The Aus- 
tro-Americana line is now sailing under the Italian flag, and 
its manager, Mr. Oscar Eosulich, is said to have become an 
Italian subject. The Austrian-Lloyd, with the approval of 
the German-Austrian Government, entered into negotiations 
with an Italian syndicate to sell its ships and other equip- 
ment. These negotiations seem to indicate a spirit of po- 
litical understanding between Italians and Germans, which 
has already manifested itself to the detriment of the Jugo- 
slavs. The Italians have arranged that citizens of Trieste 
leavmg Vienna may take with them their money and mov- 
able property. The Italians have endeavored to revictual 
the Czecho-Slovak republic in order to gain popularity in 
Austria. The negotiations over the Austrian-Lloyd are 
subject to stipulations that the Italian Government shall 
have part of the mercantile fleet of Trieste placed at the 
disposal of the Grerman Austrian State for its trade interest. 
These transfers mean that the trade policy of the Adriatic 

•"New Europe" Vol. X, p. 18^7. 
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will be in the hands of the Italians, for little other shipping 
can be expected for the next two years. This would work 
to the interest of Trieste against the Jugoslav ports. The 
Netie Freie Presse, February 22, states that the negotiations 
between Vienna and the Italians for the sale to the latter 
of the Lloyd Steamship Co., the Austro-Americana, and the 
Navigazione Libera, were concluded at the end of February. 
Italians have obtained the decisive influence in their man- 
agement. A syndicate composed of Venice and Trieste capi- 
talists, tmder the leadership of the Banca Commerciale of 
Milan (which before the war had close relations with Ger- 
man finance), have a sure majority of the shares. Arrange- 
ments have been made regarding tariffs and shipping condi- 
tions. Time tables and routes will be combined ^^so as fully 
to satisfy the needs of German-Austrian commerce."*^ 

As has been stated above, the Italians have claimed that 
the Croats were the agents of Vienna during the war. The 
Italian press has made a particular grievance of the ac- 
ceptance by the Jugoslav Government of the Austro-Hun- 
garian fleet when it was handed over to them by the Vienna 
Government. Of course, the fleet had been in the hands of 
the Croats some days before it was formally handed over 
to them, after the revolution in Prague, Zagreb and Buda- 
pest had triumphed and there was practically no Austrian 
Grovemment left. In going through the form of turning 
the fleet over to the Jugoslavs, who already held it, the Em- 
peror Charles was evidently trying to continue the Austrian 
policy of making capital out of the Italian hostility to the 
Jugoslavs. Italy played into Austria's hand by her action 
in regard to the fleet. This fleet was turned over to an 
interallied fleet under Italian command after the armistice. 
It could have been in the hands q|^ the Allies three weeks 
earlier if it had not been for the imprisonment in Italy of 
the Jugoslav and Czecho-Slovak emissaries from the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet who left Vis (Lissa) in Dalmatia in a sail- 

'•Wcw Europe" VoL X, p. 855. 
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ing boat and landed in Italy, October 4.® These were the 
leaders of the revolutionaries in the fleet who came to Italy 
to make arrangements for the final meeting. 

Ffdcieri Pavlucci di CaJbddi ^ claimed that the story of 
the meeting was manufactured by the Jugoslavs to conceal 
a gift from the Austrians for service rendered against Italy ; 
that the fleet was transferred to the Entente Allies by the 
armistice of November 8, 1918, and, therefore, Italy can- 
not recognize the alleged transfer by the supposedly muti- 
nous crews to the Jugoslav Council any more than England 
could recognize a gift by the Kaiser to Poland of the Ger- 
man fleet. 

The Jugoslav story of the surrender of the Austro-Hun- 
garian fleet is given in some detail in an open letter written 
to President Wilson by Dr. Ante Tresic-Paviiid, formerly 
a Croat deputy from Dalmatia.^® Dr. Paviiid was ar- 
rested in July, 1914, by the Austrian authorities and was 
released only in May, 1917, when the Reichsrat was con- 
voked. He describes the story of the surrender of the fleet 
in the following words: "I and my friends organized the 
mutiny of the late Austro-Hungarian Navy, and to me and 
to my friends as representatives of the Jugoslav Government 
in Zagreb, this navy had been handed over with all the stores, 
arsenals and war ports in the Adriatic on the 31st day of 
October, 1918. At the invitation of MM. Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Colonel House, and Signor Orlando, I, together with 
two members of the Zagreb National Council, proceeded 
to Corfu in order to negotiate with Admiral Gauchet on this 
question. 

**The Admiral, acting in the name of the Council of Ver- 
sailles, showed me the conditions of the armistice imposed 
on Austria-Hungary, which included the surrender of the 
fleet. I pointed out to Admiral Gkuchet that the fleet had 

• "New Europe," Vol. IX, p. 156. 

••*La Revue,*' Vol. CXXX, p. 254; for same view see ''Modem Italyf" 
VoL I, pp. 190-900. 
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already passed into our hands, first as a result of the revo- 
lution and later by a contract signed by Austrian Admirals 
on the authority of the Emperor, who had not yet abdicated. 
In consequence the Austrian General Staff had not had the 
power to dispose of the fleet, which was no longer Austrian, 
but our property. Admiral Gauchet then received from 
Versailles instructions to ask me and my friends to place 
at the disposal of the Entente our war and commercial fleet 
and the port of Fiume for the victualing of the Entente 
armies of occupation on the condition that, after the con- 
clusion of the peace, both fleets, the port of Fiume and 
other ports would be returned to us in the same condition, 
and that any damage sustained by them would be compen- 
sated for. These conditions were accepted by Admiral 
Gauchet in the name of the Entente. 

''On the 8th of November Admiral Gauchet received a 
wireless message from Versailles announcing, in connection 
with our answer, that 'Le fait que les Yougoslavs ont pris 
possession de la flotte Austro-Hongroise a pour consequence 
de suspendre I'application des clauses relatives a la livraison 
des soumarines, quirasses, croiseurs, destroyers et torpil- 
leurs Austro-Hongroise mentionnes aux Clauses II et III 
ainsi que I'application du dernier alienea de la Clause III." 
(The fact that the Jugoslavs have taken possession of the 
Austro-Hungarian fleet has as its consequence the suspen- 
sion of the application of the clauses concerning delivery of 
the Austro-Hungarian submarines, battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and torpedo boats mentioned in Clauses II and III 
as well as the application of the last paragraph of Clause 

in.) 

'It is evident, therefore, that MM. Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, House, and Orlando acknowledge that the fleet of 
the late Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is our property, and 
the requests made by them to us to place our fleet and the 
ports of the Adriatic at the disposal of the Entente lends 
additional confirmation. Yet, to my great astonishment, 
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I read that Italy took possession of and conducted to Venice 
the following ships: Teggethof, Franz Ferdinand, Saida, 
Admiral Spatun, seven torpedo boats, five destroyers, and 
four submarines, and that the Italian King held a review of 
this fleet. All this happened without our authorities having 
been consulted, against every right and all treaties, and 
what astonished me most is that it occurred with the knowl- 
edge and presumably the consent of the authorities of the 
United States, in whom all our hope and our faith had been 
concentrated." 

A large section of the Italian press and many officials 
have taken the attitude, that the Jugoslavs are conquered 
enemies. They base this on the fact that there were many 
Slavs in the Austrian armies, especially Croats. Captain 
Piero Tozzi and Lieutenant Pecorini on a special mission to 
the United States, stated that the present status of the 
Slovenes, Croatians, and Bosnians is that of defeated ene- 
mies; that Italy believes that a truly repentant Slavonia 
and Croatia are necessary in order to have peace in the 
Adriatic. Their statement, in the New York Times, Janu- 
ary 8, 1919, continued that even not considering historical, 
cultural, and strategic rights, Italy possessed enough mili- 
tary and naval strength to obtain and maintain for a long 
time to come the settlement which she considers necessary 
for her security ; that besides this strength she has a treaty 
which, secret or not, has no more nor less validity than all 
other similar treaties and understandings between the Allies 
and constitutes an integral part of a general situation. 
They state that there is not an imperialist and anti-im- 
perialist party in Italy but that the division is between 
those people who do not trust the Jugoslavs and those who 
are willing to take a chance in spite of the fact that the 
Jugoslavs were in the divisions which fought to the last 
against the Italians. 

This attitude has, of course, been resented by the Jugo- 
slavs and has been considered the great factor in delaying 
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the recognition of Jugoslavia by the Allies. The Jugo- 
slavs point out the situation which compelled the Jugoslavs 
and especially the Croats to fight in the armies of Austria 
and point to the work done by the Serbian troops and to 
the Jugoslavs who fought in Russia and against Bulgaria. 
And it must also be remembered that the Jugoslavs knew 
of the Secret Treaty and feared that they would merely be 
transferred from Austrian to Italian rule if Italy were vic- 
torious. It was after the terms of the Secret Treaty had 
become known that the Italo-Jugoslav issue developed. 

Sir Arthur Evans insists that Sonnino has followed a 
policy which would insure that the Jugoslavs should appear 
at the Peace Conference as enemies of the Allies and not 
as friends. It is for this purpose, he says, that the Italians 
discouraged desertion to their forces of Jugoslavs from the 
Austrian army. Deserters were put on the same footing 
as other prisoners of war. This footing was somewhat modi- 
fied after Caporetto and the Roman Congress but, after the 
armistice. Sir Arthur Evans declares, ^^the Austrian regime 
is being repeated under the aegis of the Peace Conference." ^^ 

Evidence from various othep^ sources corroborates this 
position. Italy persists in treating the Jugoslavs as de- 
feated enemies. In December, 1918, financial experts sent 
by the Zagreb Council to Paris were detained as enemies by 
the authorities at Venice and for some days were not even 
allowed to communicate with their government in order to 
establish their case.^^ It is also said that Italy has en- 
gaged in wholesale deportations of Jugoslavs from Dal- 
matia and Istria and that some 700 of them had been in- 
terned in Sardinia by March, 1919.^* This is denied by 
the Italian authorities, who say that, up to May, 1919, only 
87 persons had been interned from the Jugoslav territory 
occupied by Italian troops and that those 87 are as much 

^ ChriitUm Science Momtor, May 15, 91, 1919. 
^•"Ncw Europe," Vol. IX, p. 996. 
"••*Ncw Europe,'* VoL X, p. 995. 
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enemies of Jugoslavia as of Italy. ^^ The editor of Modem 
Italy offers the following explanation of the charge of de- 
portation of Jugoslavs by the Italians: ^I now find that 
there is at least a partial explanation of the discrepancy 
between the Jugoslav and the Italian figures. Large num- 
bers of people outside the armistice frontier have fled for 
protection to the Italian authorities. This is evidently what 
the Jugoslavs call deportation. The Jugoslav rule has been 
so brutal and tyrannic that the people look to the Italians 
as their protectors." 

«• "Modem Italy," \iA. II, pp. 67, 108. 



CHAPTER X 

THB ECONOMICS AND POLITICS OF THS ADRIATIC QUESTION 

WE have seen that, before the war, Italy was inter- 
ested in preventing Austria from becoming more pow- 
erful in the Adriatic and in preventing any other power 
from getting a foothold in- Albania. Both the Allies and 
Austria used Adriatic territory as an inducement to Italy 
to come into the war and, as we have seen, the Allies, in 
the Secret Treaty of 1915, promised Italy large territorial 
gains on the east coast of the Adriatic. When the ques- 
tion of the Adriatic came before the Peace Conference, there 
was, not only the Secret Treaty, but also the Pact of Rome 
to be considered, though, of course, the Secret Treaty was 
the binding document. As has been said, public opinion in 
Italy, on the question of Jugoslavia, has passed through 
several phases; by March, 1918, there was a fairly large 
section who were willing to make a compromise with the 
Slavs and not to stand by Italian claims as laid down in the 
Secret Treaty. This liberal element, however, lost ground 
after the Armistice, and the imperialists have become more 
and more prominent in the political field. The watchword 
again became ^^sacred egoism.'' 

When the Secret Treaties were published by the Bol- 
shevists in 1917, protests against their imperialistic basis 
came from the democratic parties, especially in England. 
The protest in France was less vigorous and that in Italy 
was weak. At the beginning, the protests were directed, not 
so much against the fact that the treaties represented the 
old diplomacy and imperialism, for the abolition of which 
the Allies were fighting, as against the fact that the com- 
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pensations promised were unjust, excessive, and imperialistic. 
Few people at that date realized in full the true function 
of a league of nations and the air was still full of ideas 
about safe frontiers and strategic outposts and stations. 
But, though the harm done by the Secret Treaty became ap- 
parent, even in England, up to the end of November, 1918, 
only the Manchester Guardian and the New Europe had 
published the full text of the secret treaties. The idea was 
still current that there must be no discussion of policy dur- 
ing the actual fighting of the war. However, if the Allies 
did not discuss the Secret Treaty, the Central Powers did. 
The people of Grermany and Austria-Hungary were well 
aware of it shortly after it was signed. The full text was 
printed and hung in every barracks of Austria where there 
were Jugoslav troops. And it is here that we find an ex- 
planation of the fact, so often repeated by Italian propa- 
gandists, that the Croats were among the best fighters in 
the Austrian army. They felt that they were defending, 
their homes against an outside enemy. The government of 
Austria, they knew, was weakening and they hoped to achieve 
their unity either inside the Empire or, if it broke up, out- 
side the Empire. But, if Italy were to become mistress of 
the Adriatic and of the Dalmatian coast, they felt that all 
hope of a united Jugoslav state would be lost. After the 
Pact of Rome, aviators flew over the Austrian army and 
dropped hundreds of pamphlets telling of the Congress and 
detailing the agreement between Italy and the Jugoslav 
leaders. This agreement was made the basis of the whole 
propaganda which the Allies carried on vigorously in the 
Summer and Fall of 1918 to encourage revolution in Aus- 
tria as the easiest way of defeating that Power. 

The Secret Treaty was also a great hindrance to the 
Allies in the Balkans. It was made without the knowledge 
of Serbia, and, naturally, when it became known, did not 
help to encourage her. Having given away the coast of 
the Adriatic, the Allies could not further ask Serbia to 
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grant all of the demands of Bulgaria in Macedonia. The 
Germans could, however, and did promise all of Macedonia 
and, as a result of this bargain and of the German affilia- 
tions of Ferdinand, Bulgaria came in on the side of the Cen- 
tral Powers. German propaganda in Greece was naturally. 
helped by the fact that there was an agreement among the 
Allies whereby Italy was to retain the purely Greek islands 
of the Dodecanese. Greece also feared for Northern Epirus. 
With Bulgaria on the side of the Central Powers and Greece 
rent by civil war, the Allies found it impossible to come to 
the aid of Roumania and to prevent her collapse in the 
Autumn of 1916. The Treaty was a flagrant disregard of 
the principles of nationality and self-determination and the 
fact of its existence made a restatement of the war aims 
of the Allies an impossibility in 1917, when they were at 
their lowest ebb. We have seen that, all during 1918, there 
were efforts made to revise the treaty and many articles in 
the Corriere deUa Sera^ in the Secolo^ and in the Messagero^ 
the Rome Congress, the two declarations of the Versailles 
CouncU and the grudging recognition of the Jugoslavs by 
Italy in September, 1918, all show in what direction the 
wind was blowing. But, as has been shown, after the Armi- 
stice the extremists under Sonnino were able to win popular 
backing and the demands of Italy have become more and 
more insistent. 

In April, 1915, Russia proposed to Italy that two Slav 
states be formed on the Adriatic. Serbia was to be united 
with Bosnia and Herzegovina and to have the Dalmatian 
coast from the Narenta to Montenegro. To the North, 
there was to be an independent Croatia-Slavonia enlarged 
by the acquisition of a portion of Camiola and of the greater 
part of Dalmatia with Zagreb for its capital, and Fiume, 
Zara and Sebenico for its chief ports. Italy was to receive 
Trieste with Western Istria, including Pola. Italy objected. 
She was willing that greater Serbia should have commer- 
cial access to the Adriatic, with which Serbia would have 
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been satisfied if granted immediately after the first Balkan 
war, but not now; but she insisted that, strategically, tbe 
Adriatic should become what it virtually was in the days of 
the Venetian Republic — an Italian Lake.^ Italy also feared 
this suggestion, thinking that Austria would be replaced by 
two Slav states under the tutelage of Russia and that she 
would have exchanged Austria for Russia on the coast fac- 
ing her. 

The Jugoslavs have kept close watch on the course of 
affairs in Italy and, as Italy has demanded more and more, 
so the Jugoslavs have become more and more extreme in 
their demands. The Belgrade Politika summed up the situ- 
ation in 1915 as follows : *^Italy has decided to make trafl^c 
of her sympathies and sell her warlike co-operation. The 
cry, *What am I offered?' alone inspires Italian Policy. 
• . • The saddest thing in this whole business is that we are 
to serve as the objects of the bargaining. England and 
France, who, in the name of the Triple Entente, carried on 
the negotiations with Italy, consent to concessions at the 
expense of Serbia and of South Slavism. Serbia asks no aid 
of Italy. She does not need to. All the more is she not 
ready to cede an inch of Jugoslav territory. If the Triple 
Entente is reduced to calling for Italian assistance, let it 
pay the necessary price out of its own pocket. It possesses 
territories enough of which it can dispose. Let it not vio- 
late others' rights. Savoy, Corsica, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, 
Asia Minor and Egypt could serve perfectly well as com- 
pensation for Italy. We are perfectly convinced that this 
Italian policy of extortion is not in the least agreeable to 
the Triple Entente and that the latter would agree only 
against its will to such compensation extorted by force. 
We are also persuaded that Italy would one day bitterly 
regret it. But it is only right and just that he who be- 

* Marriott, J. A. R., The Problem of the Adriatic, The Nineteenth 
Century and After, VoL LXXVIII, p. 1326. 
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lieves that he must grant compensation should take it out 
of his own property." ^ 

After the entrance of the United States into the war, the 
Jugoslars placed their hopes on the fact that this coimtry 
was in no way bound by the Treaty. The Croat newspaper, 
Hrvatska-Drzava (The Croatian State) for August 29f 
1918, made the following comment: "The controversy be- 
tween the Italian press and the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Sonnino, has revealed an interesting fact. In consequence 
of the policy adopted by its Foreign Minister, Italy has 
lost the good-will of Wilson and America. . . . Italy, in 
the circle of her democratic allies, is not considered very 
reliable owing to her imperialistic tendencies. American 
democracy objects to Italian imperialism, and looking facts 
in the face, it is easy to guess who will be master. The 
force of democracy and the rights of the belligerent peoples 
will vanquish Italian imperialism also. Sonnino ought to 
revise his programme or to retire and leave foreign affairs 
in the hands of capable men, able to adapt themselves to the 
spirit of the time and to the watchword of Italy's allies, 
who are fighting for the liberty of small nations. The force 
of democracy is irresistible." * 

Southern Slav aspirations for unity call for the union of 
Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, the east- 
ern portion of Istria, the Slovene territory in Camiola, 
Carinthia and Styria, the Serb section of the Banat, and 
the present kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro. The ter- 
ritory in dispute between Italy and the Jugoslavs is in the 
former Austrian provinces of Gk>rizia-6radisca, Trieste, 
Camiola, Istria, Fiume, and Dalmatia. The total number of 
Italians in Austria-Hungary was, according to the last cen- 
sus (1910), 768,000. Of these, 890,000 live in the Tren- 
tino. The remainder of the Italians in the Dual Monarchy 
were distributed at that date as follows: in Grorizia- 

*Qnoted by Stoddard, T. L., ''Present Day Europe," pp. 930-981. 
* Quoted by "New Europe," Vot IX, p. 48. 
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Gradisca, 90,119 out of a total popualtion of 299,658 (80 
per cent, as against 155,0399 or 51 per cent. Slovenes) ; in 
Trieste, 118,959, out of a total of 190,808 (6S per cent, as 
against 59,974, or 81 per cent., Slovenes) ; in Istria, 145,- 
517 out of a total of 882,652 (87 per cent., as against 
224,400 or 58 per cent., Croats and Slovenes) ; and in Dal- 
matia, 18,028 out of a population of 668,778 (8 per cent, as 
against 612,669 or 94 per cent., Croats and Serbs). ^ 

The Austrian figures are criticised by the Italians, who 
claim that it was the policy of Austria to suppress the Ital- 
ian nationality and that the census figures are not correct, 
that they favour the Jugoslavs and do not give a correct 
relation between the number of Italians and the number of 
Jugoslavs. In Dalmatia, even at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Venetian documents show a conflict be- 
tween a Slav majority and a numerically insignificant Ital- 
ian minority. In 1838, when the municipalities were all in 
the hands of the Italians, the population was reckoned at 
860,000 Serbo-Croats, 16,000 Italians, 882 Albanians and 
510 Jews. In 1868, Niccolo Tommaseo, the Italian patriot, 
accepted as correct the estimate of 20,000 Italians as 
against 400,000 Slavs. It is true that, after the loss of 
Venetia in 1866, Austria did not have the same reason for 
encouraging the Italians in Dalmatia, whom she had used 
as officials in Venetia, but there is no evidence that a policy 
was adopted of suppressing the Italians for the benefit of 
the Slavs. Austrian policy has been rather to play one off 
against the other than to favor either at the expense of the 
other.^ In Dalmatia, all the leading Croat municipalities 
were dissolved early in the war but, even after Italy's entry 
into the war, the Italian municipality of Zadar (Zara) re- 
mained unsuspended. Professor Salvemini does not accept 
the Austrian census as entirely correct. On the basis of 
the votes cast at elections held in Dalmatia, he figures that 

* Seton-Watson, R. W., 'The Balkans, Italy and the Adriatic,** p. 66. 

* Seton-Watson, op. eit., pp. 65-67. 
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there must be some 45,000 Italians in that proTince, com- 
prising some 8 per cent, of the population, rather than the 
3 per cent, given by the census. But he says that even his 
corrected figures show the Italians in Dalmatia to be but 
^^a weak minority scattered in little groups in the midst of 
an ocean of Slavs," and, moreover, one-third of the Italians 
in Dalmatia are concentrated in the town of Zara.* Giotto 
Danielli, Professor of Greography at the University of Pisa, 
it is claimed, ^%as been able to prove by reports and data 
deducted from the same Austrian census papers, that the 
Italians in Dalmatia number well above 80,000. ^ '^Adria- 
cus" contends that the Morlachs of Dalmatia are not Slavs 
but belong to the ancient Illyrian Latinized population and 
have only during the past two centuries adopted Slav dia- 
lects ; also that the 100,000 Italian speaking inhabitants of 
Dalmatian towns are really of the Italian race.^ The Jugo- 
slavs point to the fact that Italian is spoken all around the 
Adriatic and often by people not even claimed by the Ital- 
ians. The '^Encyclopaedia Britannica'' treats the Morlachs 
as Slavic in origin. 

- In the Memorandiun on Dalmatia presented to the Peace 
Conference by the Jugoslav delegation, the following refer- 
ences were made to the question of population. '^ Already 
forty years before the present world war, the Jugoslavs, by 
their own efforts and contrary to the intentions of the Aus- 
trian Grovemment, became masters of all the autonomous 
institutions of the prorince. Of the 86 municipal councils 
existing in Dalmatia, 85 are Slav and one only, that of Zara, 
is Italian. And even that one would have fallen into the 
hands of the Slavs if the Austrian Government had permit- 
ted the adoption of universal suffrage. Of the 41 depu- 
ties of the Dalmatian Diet, 6 only were Italian, all elected 
in the town of Zara on account of the old system of voting, 

*S«lTeinini, G., ''Italy and the Southern Slays," Quarterly B^vimo 
(London), Vol. CCXXIX, p. 193. 
^'•Adriacufl,'* "From Trieste to Valona,*' p. 19. 
'''Adriaauy" op, eit., pp. 90, 91. 
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while the remaining 36 were Serbo-Croats. All the depu- 
ties to the Parliament o£ Vienna, eleven in number, elected 
by universal suffrage, were Serbo-Croats. • . . 

^In 1851, when the political power was exclusively in the 
hands of the Italians, the returns gave 378^76 Slavs and 
14,645 Italians. In 1857, when the Govenlment was still 
favorable to the Italians and the latter were in power in Dal- 
matia, the statistics gave 415,628 Slavs and 16,000 Italians. 
The population speaking Italian therefore always remains 
in a proportion of 3 to 4 per cent. That it does not in- 
crease in the same proportion as the Jugoslavs is due to the 
fact that it is exclusively urban, being composed of people 
belonging to the lower and middle class and not including 
any inhabitants in the country. . . . 

'^The ethnical character of the town of Zara itself does 
not differ in any way from other Dalmatian towns. . . . 
Today Zara is a little town of functionaries, the last bul- 
wark of an Italian bureaucracy in a purely Slav country. 
Having been under the Venetian and Austrian dominations 
the capital of the province, it is the headquarters of the 
greatest number of Italianized functionaries, who, with their 
families and their dependents, constitute the majority of the 
population. But this majority is limited to the urban part 
of Zara, to the town alone, without the suburbs or environs, 
for if one considers the entire community of Zara it is found 
that the Slavs are in a proportion of 3 to 1 Italian, and in 
the district of Zara this proportion is 7 to 1. . . . 

'^Dalmatia is the purest Slav country and five centuries 
of foreign domination could not denationalize it; its con- 
science of being Slav is a more living force than in any re- 
gion in the Balkans. The Dalmatian Diet, at the opening 
of each new session, has never failed to demand, in a special 
and solemn address, the union of Dalmatia with Croatia. 
Let Dalmatia be given the possibility of freely expressing 
its sentiments and it is more than certain that it will af- 
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firm, by an almost unanimous vote, her desire to be reunited 
to the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes." 

In the Upper Adriatic, the territory to which both Italy 
and the Jugoslavs present claims includes the region known 
variously under the names of Kiistelband, Kiistenland, Julian 
Veneto, Venezia Giulia and the Littorale, covering the six 
provinces of Austria-Hungary: 1, the basin of the Isonzo 
known as the ^^Principality of Gorizia and Gradisca''; 2, 
Trieste and its district forming a province ; 3, the Istrian 
peninsula with the Quamero Islands constituting the ^'Is- 
trian Margravate*^; 4, the greater part of the Inner Carso 
joined to Camiola ; 5, the town of Fiume with the surround- 
ing district ; 6, the triangle between Fiume, the Polizza Pass 
and the Rock of St. Mark governed as part of Croatia.® 
The Austrian census of 1910 gives the population of this 
whole region as 437,385 Slavs and 356,495 Italians. It is 
possible to some extent to separate the two races in this ter- 
ritory. The district of Gorizia-Gradisca included 154,750 
Slavs and 90,119 Italians. Within this district, the south- 
west is compactly Italian both in the towns and in the rural 
sections. The right bank of the river Isonzo is purely Ital- 
ian, as is also a strip on the left bank as far as Monfalcone. 
The northeast districts, with the exception of the town of 
Grorizia, are Slav. The town of Gorizia contains 14,000 
Italians and 11,000 Slavs and is Italian in character but 
eastward from the suburbs the population is Slovene with- 
out even an Italian minority of any size. If the town is 
included in Italian territory, the Slovenes to the northeast 
will be deprived of their commercial and administrative cen- 
tre, while if it is incorporated in the new Jugoslav State, 
the Italian population to the southwest will be deprived of 
their centre. 

The city of Trieste has been under the Habsburgs since 
1386 but has retained its Italian character. In addition 
to having 62 per cent, of its permanent population Italian, 

"^Italian Claims on the Alps and in the Adriatic*** pp. 7, 8. 
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there are Italian immigrants coming into Trieste. Inside 
the municipality, there is a strong minority of Slavs, mak- 
ing up some 25 to 80 per cent, of the population, and just 
outside the suburbs one enters purely Slovene territory. 
The census taken in 1910 by the Italian municipal authori- 
ties of Trieste found the Italian population to be 74 per 
cent, of the whole rather than 6d per cent, as in the Aus- 
trian census. ^^ This census gave the Slavs 60,074 but 
Vosnjak claims that, on the basis of election returns, there 
must be 66,000 Slavs in Trieste." 

Istria presents a less difficult problem than some of the 
other districts. It i» not impossible to draw a line through 
Istria in such a way that only small minorities will be left 
on the wrong side.^^^ In the whole of Istria, there are S2S,- 
000 Slavs (168,000 Serbo-Croats and 55,000 Slovenes) and 
147,000 Italians. The eastern side of Istria beyond the 
Vena Mountains and Monte Maggiore, and including the 
district of Volosca, is overwhelmingly Slav, there being 1S6,- 
S90 Croats and Slovenes and 6,686 Italians. In the dis- 
trict of Volosca itself, there are 47,700 Slavs and 955 Ital- 
ians. In Western Istria Italians and Slavs are more inter- 
mingled, though the Italians are rather concentrated in the 
towns while the Slavs form the bulk of the rural population. 
In this western district, there are 129,903 Italians and 58,- 
878 Croats and Slovenes. The towns of Western Istria are 
predominantly Italian. On the eastern coast, the Slavs pre- 
dominate in Abbazia, in Pazin and in a few other towns. 
The rural districts of the interior are Slav. The ancient 
boundary of Italy imder Augustus, running from the estuary 
of the Arsa northward through Istria, practically follows 
the racial division. Of the islands, Lussin alone has an Ital- 
ian majority, there being 7,588 Italians on the island and 

"SalTeminl, G.» op. eU., p. 181. 

"Vosnjak, B^ '^A Bulwark Against Gennany," p. 140. 

"• Seton-Watson, "The Balkans and the Adriatic," pp. 58, 59. 
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4>)S80 Croats. This island is a necessary protection to 
Pola, which is an Italian town. 

The Jugoslavs claim that the elections of 1911 and 1914, 
under the universal suffrage law of 1907, have contradicted 
the figures of the Austrian census of 1910 both for Pola and 
for the whole of Istria. Further, as to Pola (29,000 Ital- 
ians and 13,000 Slavs by the census of 1910), it is said that 
the population has been increased from 1076 in 1841 to its 
present size largely by the artificial stimulation of its being 
an Austrian naval base and that, with the removal of this 
activity, Pola will lose its transient population and become 
as unimportant commercially as the other towns of West- 
em Istria. The first elections held under the universal suf- 
frage law of 1907 gave the Slav candidates majorities in 
all of Eastern and Central Istria. In the district of Pa- 
renzo-Rovigno-Montona, the Italian candidate was elected 
by only 6S0 majority (6424 to 6804 for the Slav candidate) ; 
in the Pola district, the vote was S^Sft for the Italian can- 
didate and 8,190 for the Slav candidate.^^ 

The town proper of Fiume contains 24,212 Italians and 
16,687 Slavs. If we include the suburb of Susak across the 
narrow river, the population is made up of 26,781 Italians, 
2696O2 Slavs and some 10,000 Magyars, Germans and for- 
eigners. The surrounding country is purely Croat. The 
question of Fiiune will be discussed in greater detail in the 
next chapter. 

While the extremists among the Jugoslavs have claimed 
Trieste and Istria, it has seemed certain that Trieste and 
a large part of Istria would be assigned to Italy by the 
Peace Treaty. A number of Slavs will necessarily be in- 
cluded in Italian territory but Italy will have a satisfactory 
line of military defence, which will relieve a certain section 
of pubUc opinion in Italy, and, if there are guarantees for 
the Slavs of cultural liberty and equality before the law 
and the right to commercial transit free from custom duties 

^La SsrbU, April 94, 1919. 
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through the port of Trieste for the inhabitants of the back 
country, there should be no great difficulty in Italy's tak- 
ing over this territory. 

The Italians claim that Julian Venetia is essentially an 
economic and geographic entity; that the most important 
centres, Gk>rizia, Trieste, Pola and Fiume, as well as the 
towns and minor boroughs and extensive rural districts con- 
nected therewith, are overwhelmingly and incontestably 
Italian and lead the moral and material life of this whole 
region; therefore, "Italy's claim to the possession of the 
whole region must be recognized, not only for the higher rea- 
son of her eastern defence, and for those of history and civ- 
ilization, but also and more especially by reason of the 
economic laws of the country and the well-being of its popu- 
lation, without distinction of nationality. . • . The natural 
outlets of the Slavified mountain zones (which moreover are 
not densely populated) are the Venetian Friulian plain, and 
the Italian ports of Julian Venetia, from Trieste to Fiume. 
These zones, which are now mainly inhabited by Slavs, were 
to belong to a state other than ours, they would become 
centres of anti-Italian agitation, they would inevitably press 
towards the sea and, supported also by the Slovene and 
Croatian hinterland, might exercise a vigorous and threat- 
ening pressure on our frontier territories, keeping them in a 
state of continuous agitation and the two bordering States 
in a condition of perpetual tension." By wise treatment of 
those Slavs within Italian limits, Italy feels that she can 
and will avoid creating a Slav irredentism. 

In view of the economic and geographic indivisibility of 
Julian Venetia, and of Italy's need for the Julian Alps as a 
defensive boundary, the argument continues, "the strength 
of Italy's claims cannot be prejudiced by the number of in- 
habitants of other language who are to be found either scat- 
tered as a minority among the Italian population in some 
parts, or even actually in the majority in certain outlying 
comers of the territory." Whatever the actual population. 
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the Italians dominate the political life of Julian Venetia, as 
is shown by the fact that an Italian population of 44 per 
cent, in the provinces Nof Trieste, Grorizia-Gradisca and Is- 
tria control the local administrations in communes aggre- 
gating 70 per cent, of the population of all Julian Yenetia, 
though there are 82 per cent. Slovenes and 20 per cent. 
Croats in these provinces. And the Italian statement adds 
that this is true in spite of Austrian discrimination against 
Italians and in favor of Slavs.^^ 

Dr. Trumbid, in his statement to the Peace Conference in 
February, contended that the mountainous part of the prov- 
ince of Gorizia-Gradisca, east and north of the Corjnons- 
Gradisca-Monfalcone line, contained 148,500 Slovenes and 
17,000 Italians, of whom 14,000 live in the town of Gorizia, 
where they form half the population. Trieste he recog- 
nized as having a population two-thirds Italian but he de- 
manded it for Jugoslavia, because it is surrounded by a great 
Slovene hinterland furnishing a third of its commerce and is 
separated from Italy by 20 kilometers of Slav coast. On 
account of the population of 228,318 Jugoslavs to 147,417 
Italians in Istria, of the territorial connection of the Is- 
trian peninsula with Camiola and Croatia, and of its sepa- 
ration from Italy by the Adriatic, he claims Istria for 
Jugoslavia.^* From the economic point of view, the Jugo- 
slavs state, ''No economic interest binds Istria to Italy. 
Istria is a poor country. Wine is the only export product 
worthy of mention. Italy, with its own wine production, 
would render impossible the sale of Istrian wine and would 
thus lead to the economic ruin of the country*' (if Istria 
were included within Italian territory).^'* 

In the case of Dalmatia, the Italians rest their claim 
largely on the ground that the culture of Dalmatia is Ital- 
ian and that it was under Venetian rule. It is true that 

^ *The Italian Claims on the Alps and in the Adriatic," pp. 9, 10. 
^ Christian Science Monitor, May 31, 1919. 
"^La Serbia, April 94, 1919. 
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Rome and Venice had much influence in developing the cul- 
ture of Dahnatia but, for a thousand years, Dalmatia has 
been Slav. The ancient Slavonic liturgy known as the 
Glagolitic rite has been sung uninterruptedly for ten cen- 
turies in many of the islands and in parts of the mainland 
of Northern Dalmatia. Slavonic philologists today go to 
Krk (Yeglia), Cherso, and Istria for early Slav in its purest 
linguistic form. The coast was hotly contested between 
Venice and Hungary before Venice became mistress of the 
Adriatic. Venice confined herself to maintaining outposts 
for the fleet in Dalmatia, to safeguard the trade against the 
Turks and the pirates. She never regarded the land in any 
other light but that of a colony to be exploited. The bare 
hills of the cotmtry today stand witness to the deforesta- 
tion carried on under the Venetian regime. There were 
compensations for the rule of Venice, however, in the cul- 
tural advance made under her administration but it must 
be remembered that the churches and other art relics in Dal- 
matia were the work of Slav artists, even if they owed their 
inspiration to Venetian masters, and that these relics show 
the influence of Byzantium as well as of Venice.^' The cul- 
tural influence of Italy was really international during the 
Middle Ages and Italy would be entitled to half of Europe 
on this ground. The same is true of Roman influence. It 
was as strong in Spain as in Dalmatia or stronger. The 
truth is that there is not much weight to be placed on re- 
mote historical facts that have left such slight and shadowy 
effects on the present inhabitants of the disputed lands. 
It is the people of today who must be thought of and con- 
sulted. 

Though the towns in Dalmatia came more and more un- 
der Italian influence, the peasants were always Slav. Tom- 
maseo, a native of Sibenik (Sebenico), wrote in 1856, '*Dal- 
matia, while loving Italian rule and Italian culture, was not 
forgetful of its duties to itself; it retained its own spirit, 

**Setoii-Wat80ii, op. eU., pp. 61, 69. 
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its own customs, costume, language; it preserved its Slav 
character better than Italy its Italian.'' ^^ Mazzini, Fos- 
colo, Carducci, have always been models for the leaders in 
Dalmatia but these same leaders have realized that Dal- 
matia cannot exist without its hinterland. Mr. Ziliotti, 
leader of the Italian party, made a public declaration to this 
effect in the Diet of Zadar (Zara) in 1896. ^'We, cut off 
from Italy by the entire Adriatic, we few thousands scat- 
tered within territorial continuity among a population, not 
of hundreds of thousands, but of millions of Slavs, how 
could we think of an imion with Italy?" ^^ The genesis of 
the so-called Autonomist party, which was the germ of the 
modem Italian party in the Diet, was due on the one hand, 
to a movement of the established burghers and patricians 
of the towns against the demands of the peasants for a share 
in political life, and, on the other hand, to a movement 
against Jugoslav unity, the families in power fearing lest 
they should lose their power and oligarchic privileges if 
Dalmatia should be united with Croatia. After 190S, this 
feeling of provincialism began to yield to a sense of unity 
and kinship with the Slavs of the other districts and prov- 
inces and, from that time, Austrian authorities have been 
active in deliberately playing off Italian and Slav.^® 

Professor Salvemini sums up the present situation in Dal- 
matia in these words : ^^ ^^The Slav population in Dalmatia 
has its own ruling class, which is three times more numer- 
ous than the Italian ruling class ; it has its o?m schools, its 
own newspapers, its own political and economic organiza- 
tions; it administered, before the war, the provincial Diet 
and all the communes of the region, except that of Zara; 
its high culture, in comparison with the Slav populations of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina — and it is a superiority due to Italian 
influence — ^has strongly accentuated its national sentiment, 

»Qnoted by -New Europe^" Vol. IX, p. 67. 
*QiX9ted by Seton-Watson, op. cU,, p. 68. 
^Ibid,, p. 64. 
** Salyemioi, op, eU,, p. 193. 
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and, even admitting that the Austrian Government may 
have in the past helped to arouse this sentiment and to exas- 
perate it against the Italians, there cannot exist to-day in 
Italy a single reasonable person, acquainted with the real 
state of things, who can believe that Italy would be able 
to denationalise this region and bring back the good old 
times when it was regarded as a colony of the Venetian Re- 
public. 

^^The only fair and equitable solution of the Dalmatian 
problem is that Italy should recognise the right of the enor- 
mous Slav majority in this region to join itself to the 
Southern-Slav nation. In admitting this, Italy would do 
no more and no less than remain faithful to the traditions 
of her own national Rigor gimento** Professor Salvemini in- 
sists that, under these conditions, the rights of the Italian 
minority must be guaranteed and that Zara, with its Italian 
majority, might have an autonomous constitution. 

The Italians argue against placing the districts of Istria 
and Dalmatia and the city of Trieste under different na- 
tions because ^^a considerable share of the traffic of Trieste 
comes from Istria and Dalmatia. In 1918, the tonnage that 
entered the port of Trieste on board merchant ships was 
6,480,074, of which 2,014,800 came from Istria and Dal- 
matia; that which cleared it (Trieste) 6,775,446, of which 
8,016,200 bound for Istria and Dahnatia.'* ^i As to the 
volume of this traffic, it is said, ^^At first sight, one might be 
inclined to think the break-up of the Central Empires, and 
the political barriers that will intervene between Trieste 
and its hinterland, would bring about a falling-off in the 
stream of traffic up the Adriatic. We shall show that this 
could only happen in case of an unwise custom-house policy 
on the part of Italy." ^^ It is pointed out that econom- 1 
ically Dalmatia would gain through union with Italy, **Wc 

^ Albert!, Mario, 'Trieste e la sua fisiologia economica," p. 9. Quoted ' 
by Adriacus, op. Ht,, p. 60. ^ 

""Adriacus," op, eit,, p. 60. 
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have already seen how this province (Dalmatia) depends 
economically from Trieste and Fimne, and how these two 
harbors would greatly lose their importance if a Custom- 
house barrier was to cut them off from Dalmatia. Neither 
is it likely that this eminently maritime country might be- 
come economically dependent from the remnant Bal- 
kania. ... As a country bound to live on importation, she 
will always be dependent from the sea, and it is thus obvious 
what damage would befall her if she were not united to the 
nation in possession of Trieste and Fiume, while she would 
^eatly improve on her ante-bellum condition, were she 
united to Italy together with the aforesaid harbors, thus 
abolishing the custom-house barrier, which greatly weighed 
on her relations with Bari, Ancona and Venice.'* ^^ The 
declaration is made that the possession of Dalmatia would 
not be a great economic advantage for Jugoslavia. The 
possession of Dalmatia, instead of close trade relations 
with Italy (^Sirhose produce she needs and where she could 
have exported timber, cement, coal, etc."), would not rep- 
resent for Jugoslavia the great benefit she pretends. This 
coastal region could give her nothing she does not already 
possess, except perhaps cement. Owing to the difficult com- 
munications, her natural harbours on the Adriatic must be 
in the North those situated on the Morlacca Canal, in the 
South, the mouth of the Narenta and Bagusa, Cattaro, An- 
tivari, Dulcigno and at the farthest Durazzo. In no case 
Sebenico, Spalato and Zara. 

^As a Custom-house barrier will have to exist between 
Jugo-Slavia and Italy, it is of no consequence whether it is 
established on the coast or on the Dinaric watershed." ^^ 

The Jugoslavs deny that Dalmatia's natural economic 
connection is with Italy. In the Memorandum on Dalmatia 
presented to the Peace Conference, they elaborated this point 
as follows: ^^The annexation of Dalmatia by a foreign 

" "AdriacuB," op. cU., pp. 59-60. 
»J6iA, p. 61. 
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State would certainly entail for it an economic decadence 
and would create an incurable wound in the organization 
of our State. The eastern coast, rocky and poor, does not 
possess the conditions for an independent economic life. Its 
natural function is to be the outlet of the rich plains of 
the valleys of the Danube, the Save, the Bosna and the 
Morava to the sea, and it is from these countries that it 
ought to live. Separated from the rest of our country 
Dahnatia could not lead a normal life, as is demonstrated by 
the five centuries of her history under the Venetian and Aus- 
trian dominations. Dahnatia, if within Italian boundaries, 
could not trade on equal terms with Italy because her prin- 
cipal export products of oil and wine could not compete with 
Italian oil and wine. On the contrary, in our State, Dal- 
matia would sell her produce at advantageous prices and 
would buy foodstuffs of prime necessity cheaper than else- 
where, the importations and exportations being naturally 
and justly balanced. 

'^nder foreign domination the ports of Dahnatia could 
not pretend to become ports of transit for the commerce 
with the hinterland. On the contrary, if they belonged to 
our State, they would undergo a great development as ports 
of exportation for the natural riches of the adjacent Jugo- 
slav countries.'* 

In entering the war, Italy had the desire, not only to com- 
plete her national unity, but to insure a safe strategic fron- 
tier in the Alps and real security in the Adriatic. The 
Treaty of London had this object in view. Since it was 
signed, the Revolution has changed the foreign policy of 
Russia; Austria has disappeared as a great power; and 
further, the submarine has revolutionized naval warfare. 
Naval bases are less important than they were in 1914. 
Pola has proven of small value to Austria in this war on ac- 
count of the superiority of the Allied fleet in the Adriatic 
and in the Mediterranean. Instead of a powerful empire 
of 62 million facing her, Italy now has for a neighbour a 
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state of some 12 million; and, whereas Austria had a fleet, 
Jugoslavia has none and can be prevented from developing 
one. Professor Salvemini, a leader of the party believing 
in Italo-Jugoslav friendships, wrote, when Italy was still 
a neutral : *^We cannot prevent Austria from having a fleet, 
because she already possesses one. But the Serbia of to- 
morrow we must prevent from having one, both in her own 
interest and in ours; and we can take advantage of this 
moment, which will never recur in history, to exclude from 
the Adriatic Austria, which has a fleet, and to substitute 
for her a new state which has no fleet, and which we can 
prevent from creating one.*' ^* 

In presenting their claims to the Peace Conference, the 
Italians summed up the strategic argument in these words: 
'^Qn the Eastern Coast of the Adriatic a magnificent ad- 
vance barrier of rocks and islands protects the mainland 
and with it the coastal line of communication. On the West- 
em coast is a low-lying beach, undefended and exposed to 
aggression of all kinds. 

^Qn the east side there is the possibility of sheltered 
navigation, no matter from what direction the wind may 
blow; on our side there is a complete lack of every kind of 
refuge, and risky sailing whenever the weather is bad. On 
the eastern coast, wide recesses and the possibility of cast- 
ing anchor anywhere; on the west, a lack of anchorages 
and difficulty of call and refuge. 

'^On the Dalmatian coast high ground offers excellent ob- 
servation posts which command the wide surrounding hori- 
zon; on the Italian coast, on the other hand, low-lying 
ground and (with the exception of the Gargano and the 
Concro) no possibility of observing the waters from a 
height. 

^t is dear that a power having exclusive sway over the 
central tract of the Dalmatian coast from Zara to Spalato, 

"Qnoted by "New Europe," Vol IX, p. »72. 
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with the military port of Sebeniccx and the Islands, would 
be free to come out at any moment and give battle. 

^The Italian fleet, speeding up partly from Venice and 
partly from Brindisi, would infallibly find itself exposed to 
fight with only half of its forces against the entire enemy 
fleet, and to the possibility of being beaten separately before 
having a chance to join up its forces. 

^^Dalmatia if all in the hands of one Power represents 
a danger to Italy; a portion of Dalmatia in possession of 
Italy, especially within the modest limits to which Italian 
aspirations are confined, represents a danger to no one. 

"The present war has proved this. ... In order to avoid 
remaining in a state of permanent €uid absolute inferior- 
ity, Italy is, therefore, entitled to ask that, in accordance 
with what has been set forth above, the coast and islands 
of the Adriatic which will be allotted to others, shall be 
neutralised; that all fortifications, either on land or sea, 
should be forbidden and all existing ones dismantled. 

"As to the zone comprised between Zara and Sebenico, its 
configuration is such that no form of neutralisation could 
possibly prevent its being transformed in a few hours into 
a first rate naval base by the sudden resort to the latest 
means of warfare such as mines, submarines, etc., which 
would make that coast impregnable. Only by having it in 
her possession could Italy guarantee her safety." ^* 

It has been pointed out often that Italy does not need 
the whole or even part of the mainland of Dalmatia to se- 
cure her safety in the Adriatic. It is true that, the Italian 
coast is flat, with few good harbors and none of strategic 
value, and that the railway from Rimini to Termoli is ex- 
posed to bombardment from the sea and cannot be moved 
inland on account of the Apennines, while the opposite 
shore of the Adriatic is a series of splendid harbors, with 
a fringe of islands affording a safe inside passage and a 
roadstead, where a whole fleet could lie hidden in safety. 
« *The Italian Claims on the Alps and in the Adriatic,'* pp. 13, 14. 
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One suggestion has been that the whole eastern coast of the 
Adriatic should be neutralised from Trieste to Bo j ana. 
This, if carried out under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations, would relieve Italy of all anxiety of a strategic 
nature. There is not much opposition to granting Italy 
the five keys to the Adriatic. With Trieste and Pola, Lus- 
sinpiccola, which covers the back of Fola and commands 
the entrance to the Quamero and to the port of Fiume, 
Lissa, and Valona which controls the Straits of Otranto, 
Italy would be in a position to control the Adriatic. Cer- 
tain sections of Italian public opinion hold that Italy needs 
these bases, even if Jugoslavia has no navy, because there 
are other fleets which might enter the Adriatic and Italy 
must be in a position to protect herself. If Italy held 
Valona, she would control the entrance to the Adriatic and 
would not need other bases for this purpose of keeping out 
enemy fleets. We already have one good example of an 
inland sea bordering upon two countries upon which there 
are no vessels of war nor fortifications. For the last hun- 
dred years, ever since the agreement between Great Britain 
and the United States made after the War of 181S, the only 
armed ships on the Great Lakes have been revenue cutters. 
The Jugoslavs consider ^*as strategic bridgeheads'' any 
points or islands on the eastern coast of the Adriatic oc- 
cupied by any other power. Such positions would really 
be, not defensive, but offensive fortresses from their point of 
view. In their Memorandum to the Peace Conference, they 
point out that determination to dominate the Balkans actu- 
ated Roman and later Venetian occupation of the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic; and *^it is still what those desire to 
realize who today claim for Italy a part of the eastern lit- 
torale and invoke the necessity of protecting the Italian 
coast." The strategic advantages that will result to them 
from the possession of what they regard as their own coast 
and islands, they say, is necessary to balance the economic 
preponderance of Italy in men and natural resources and 
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thus to prevent the Adriatic from becoming an Italian lake. 

The boundary line laid down by the Secret Treaty was 
not that advised by the Italian military and naval experts 
but was put through by the Imperialists. Many feel that 
Italy, by occupying Dalmatia, would be weakening rather 
than strengthening herself. For example, Professor Fer- 
rero writes : ^^ **The Italians must reduce annexation on 
the eastern coast to the minimum amount required by stra- 
tegic considerations ; the Slavs must give such pledges as will 
leave no opening for treachery and respect as far as possible 
the national rights of those Italians living in parts of the 
Adriatic coast not annexed to Italy;" but he considers that 
it would be ^a disadvantage for Italy to have to defend a 
long line of frontier a few dozen kilometres from the coast, 
behind a vast hinterland seething with discontent at being 
cut off from the sea." Professor Salvemini points to Ro- 
man occupation of Dalmatia and to the lesson Italy mij^t 
draw from it.^® ''Rome having occupied the Dalmatian 
Coast to safeguard Adriatic commerce against the pirates, 
had, under Augustus, to occupy the hinterland as far as the 
Danube, to safeguard Dahnatia. When the Slavs occupied 
the basin of the Save, Dalmatia also was lost for the Em- 
pire. The Venetians, who occupied the coast, were long 
troubled in their possession by Slavs, Magyars and Turks. 
And Austria, when mistress of Dalmatia, had, in her turn, 
to occupy Bosnia. Does Italy wish to submit to the same 
necessity?" Harbors alone do not give command of the 
sea. There must be a producing population and industry 
back of the harbors and, above all, good will. 

The future of Trieste and of Fiume raises the whole ques- 
tion of the economic access of landlocked territories to the 
sea and of the establishment of a special international status 
for certain harbors and railways. These two ports are the 
sole outlets to the south for a large part of Central Eu- 

" Ferrero, G,, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXX, p. 65. 
» "La Questione deU' Adriatico," p. 167. 
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rope. Some of the Jugoslav leaders claim that Italy wants 
Trieste in order to tax the commerce of German-Austria 
and of Czecho-Slorakia, and that she wants Fiume simply 
to kill it as a port, so that there may be no competition 
with Trieste.^® Italy remembers how Austria-Hungary 
used the better position of Trieste and Fiume to divert 
trade from Venice. Austria, after ceding Venetia to Italy, 
developed Trieste to a great extent and made it second to 
no Mediterranean port except Grenoa and Marseilles. 
Fiume was founded for Hungary. Germany used Trieste 
in her Drang nach Osten. Thus Trieste and Hume had 
powerful backing and most favorable location, ^'so that, 
with the attraction of an immense hinterland, these two 
ports absorbed the bulk of the Levantine trade to the ex- 
clusion of Italy, powerless to compete with such formidable 
rivals."^® Germany had capital; Italy was dependent 
upon Germany and upon other nations for the development 
of her own internal resources and certainly could not suc- 
cessfully oppose Germany and Austria-Hungary in the east- 
em Mediterranean. ^^So Italy, who at one time owned the 
absolute monopoly of Levantine trade, so much so that her 
language and dialects echoed along all the shores of the 
Sastem Mediterranean, now found herself completely shut 
out from these ports and obliged to turn her energies 
towards western traffic, where the field was already occupied 
by more advanced and more powerful nations than herself, 
without being able to overcome their redoubtable compe- 
tition.^ »i 

The annexation of Trieste by Italy has not been ques- 
tioned by the Peace Conference and the majority of Jugo- 
slavs have not opposed it at all vigorously. However, 
some feel that it should be a free city in order to guard the 
economic interests of the hinterland and of Trieste itself. 

''Savi^ V. R^ MontrecZ GazHU, Feb. 15» 1919. 
• " Adriacus," op, eU., p. 48. 
^IbitL, p. 44. 
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Others would go further and make Trieste and that part of 
Istria which cannot be detached from it an independent en- 
tity. The claim is made that not all the people in Trieste 
want union with Italy, that Italian sympathies are mostly 
found among the intellectuals, who see a sentimental value 
in annexation to Italy. But '^Trieste is a commercial town 
and its pillars are business men and workers. For them, 
economic values have a great importance, and they know 
that the annexation to Italy, pure and simple, means the 
economic ruin of the town. The arbiter of the destinies 
of a harbor is its commercial hinterland. And this hinter- 
land, as for Trieste is not Italy. . . . The only possible 
solution is, therefore, the constitution of Trieste and Istria, 
which cannot be detached from Trieste, as an independent 
State. This is not only my opinion but it is the opinion 
of the majority of Italians of Trieste who have at heart the 
destiny of the city. Proof thereof is that the Chamber of 
Conmierce of Trieste, whose overwhelming majority are 
Triestins of Italian sentiments, has recently sent a memo- 
randum to Rome in favor of the constitution of such an in- 
dependent State. The Italian Grovemment and its agents 
in America did not care to give publicity to this impor- 
tant document."'^ However, as things now stand, it 
seems certain that Trieste will be included in Italy and that 
the inhabitants of Trieste are not opposed to this action. 

What economic gains would accrue to Italy from the 
possession of the Adriatic coasts? Before 1916, there was 
a decidedly friendly feeling between Italy and Serbia, espe- 
cially after the economic war between Serbia and Austria. 
Serbia looked upon Italy as a nation which had recently 
won its unity and therefore had much in common with the 
Jugoslavs. Even today the leaders in Jugoslavia are anx- 
ious for the friendship of Italy and recognize its great value 
to them. This is expressed in an interview with Pribi^evic, 
Vice President of the Zagreb Council, published by the 

""Letter from F. Giovanelli» New York Tim^t, March 16, 1919. 
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SecolOy December 3, 1918.'* "We ardently desire to live 
in the best of friendships with the ItaHans, whose culture 
we admire. But we cannot forget that Dalmatia is Slav, 
that Fiume is the lung of Jugoslavia, and that by ethno- 
graphical, geographical and historical right, Dalmatia and 
Fiume fall to Juiroslavia. We shall have the inreatest re- 
spect for the iXn minorities who must ineStably find 
themselves included in our territory. Zara and Fiume will 
enjoy all liberty of culture and municipal autonomy. And 
we are convinced that an equal treatment will be accorded 
to the Slav minorities which will inevitably be included in 
your territory. We understand and perfectly recognise 
your right to Trieste and to Pola, and we would that in 
Italy our right to Dalmatia and to Fiume were recognised 
with the same justice. Among us, there are a few Imperial- 
ists who would like Trieste and Pola, but the Jugoslav Na- 
tional Council will not let itself be turned aside by Im- 
perialistic infatuations. For us, Trieste and Pola belong 
de facto and de jure to Italy, and we are sure that Italy will 
accord all liberties to the Slav populations which will find 
themselves included in the territory, just as we shall accord 
the greatest liberties to the Italian populations which will 
find themselves in the territory of Jugoslavia.*' 

The fullest economic development of the Jugoslavs is 
possible only if their whole territory becomes an economic 
and political entity. The various provinces are econom- 
ically interdependent. During the Middle Ages, before the 
different districts fell under distinct political systems, there 
was a fairly active commercial life. The coast, especially 
Dalmatia, was highly developed. There were regular trade 
routes connecting the coast and the interior. Venice was 
the chief centre of this trade. Raw materials such as grain, 
cattle, timber, were exported and salt, arms, textiles and 
manufactured goods imported. The western Jugoslav coun- 
tries and the Morava district maintained a trade connec- 

" Quoted by "New Europe^" Vol. IX, p. 985. 
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tion with Italy through Ragusa until the end of the eight- 
eenth century. But, imder foreign rule, this trade dwindled 
away. Austria and Hungary have paid no heed to ad- 
vancing the economic development of the country and 
the railroads have been built to benefit the Magyars or the 
Grermans. Lines of local interest have been very little de- 
veloped. All imported manufactured goods had to come 
from Austria or Hungary. Fiume, alone of the Adriatic 
ports, has direct railway connection with the Southern Slav 
countries and then, of course, only with the northern dis- 
tricts. There are no standard gauge lines connecting the 
ports of Dalmatia with the interior. 

The existing railways connect Fiume, Zagreb, Belgrade; 
and Belgrade, Nish, Salonica. There are practicable routes 
across the mountains between the interior and Dalmatia. 
Already Dubrovnik (Ragusa) is connected with the interior 
by a narrow gauge nmning up the Narenta Valley to Sara- 
jevo and thence connected with the Fiume-Belgrade line. 
The gap between Uzice and Visegrad, which represents a 
difficult engineering feat, prevents a connection with the 
Belgrade-Nish line and eastern Serbia. There are also 
short lines from Split (Spalato) to Sibenik (Sebenico) and 
from Split to Knin (Tenin) and a little beyond, at a smaller 
gauge, but these, of course, do not create a connection with 
the main Balkan railway line. This connection could be 
made, by the valley of the Una and by the Arzano pass 
and Bugojno, with the Bosnian railways in the interior. 
And, in time, a connection could be made further by the 
Danube-Adriatic line with Roumania and Russia. Magyar 
hostility has prevented the development of these routes in 
spite of the demands of the Dalmatian Diet. If Italy were 
to succeed in establishing her claims on the east coast of 
the Adriatic, railroads joining Croatia and Dalmatia would 
have to pass through Italian territory, with the danger of 
measures being taken which would shift the trade to an Ital- 
ian Dalmatian port and away from the Jugoslav ports. 
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A great problem for the Southern Slavs is north and 
south conununication along the coast. This can be effected 
only by sea. For this reason, if Italy were given the islands 
granted her in the Secret Treaty, she would have practically 
complete control over communication between the Jugoslav 
towns on the coast. It is so difficult to find practicable 
routes over the mountains because practically the whole of 
the territory inhabited by the Serbs and a large part of that 
inhabited by the Croats is watered by streams running 
from the mountains north, then east and eventually falling 
into the Danube. The Vardar is an exception, flowing 
into the iEgean, and this is what gives it such great strate- 
gic importance. The Croatians have a less mountainous 
country than the Serbs and have more easy access to the 
sea. These communication problems give Fiume its im- 
portance in the demands of the Jugoslavs. The Dalmatian 
ports have a potential value, but, until adequate railway 
facilities can be provided, Fiume must remain the outlet 
for the whole of Jugoslavia. The Croats, of course, could 
build a port at Buccari and, in the course of a decade, the 
whole problem could be changed. When the railways are 
completed, Spalato will probably become the chief port of 
Jugoslavia, but today Fiume is the only port with a broad 
gauge railway connection to the interior and it must always 
remain the chief Adriatic port for Zagreb, Budapest, 
Southern Hungary and Bohemia. 

Railway building will be an important part of recon- 
struction in this region. Already lines extending over a 
thousand miles are being planned. The development of a 
cheap water route to Salonica would hasten the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the country. Such a route 
along the line Smederevo-Nish-Salonica by way of the Mo- 
rava and the Vardar rivers is considered an early possibility. 
The opening of such a waterway would tend to lessen the 
importance of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus.'^ 
** SaTi6, v. R., '^Soutb-Eastern Europe," p. 999. 
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The foreign trade of Serbia and of the Austrian Jugo- 
slav provinces was determined by the needs of Austria. By 
control and manipulation of railroad rates, Austria dic- 
tated the export trade. Practically only those raw mate- 
rials could be exported of which Austria had need and only 
those parts of the country with good railroad connection 
with Austria, that is, the Slovene districts and parts of 
Croatia, could carry on even this export trade. Provinces 
like the southern part of Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which lay away from the main lines of communication, ex- 
perienced difficulty in exporting their raw materials. Ser- 
bia, too, has been economically dependent upon Austria. 
Cut off from the sea, her exports had to find a market in 
Austria, if at all. After the Balkan War, Austria pre- 
vented Serbia from getting an outlet on the Adriatic but 
the agreement with Greece allowed Serbia to use Salonica, 
and Serbia began to build up an export trade through that 
port. Italian merchants came to Serbia to buy grain and 
cattle and Italian manufactured goods were beginning to 
be imported in considerable quantities before the war. Aus- 
tria had also prevented Serbia from finding an outlet via 
Bulgaria. In 1905, Serbia and Bulgaria concluded an 
economic agreement which was almost equivalent to a cus- 
toms union. Austria refused to allow this agreement to go 
through. She closed her frontiers to imports from Serbia 
and, by diplomatic pressure, prevented the ratification of 
the agreement although it had already been voted by the 
Bulgarian Parliament. Before the war, Serbia and Rou- 
mania were also coming to an economic understanding, which 
seemed to promise well for both countries. There were also 
negotiations going on with Montenegro for a single army, 
a single foreign office and a customs union. In 1906, Aus- 
tria and Germany discovered and checked a scheme between 
Russian and Italian interests for the construction from the 
Danube to the Adriatic of a railroad which would open the 
Balkans to commercial penetration from the north and east 
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and to the Italian trade through some Adriatic port.^^ 
There was a current of trade across the Adriatic from 
Ravenna, Ancona, Bari and Venice to the Slav ports but 
the lack of east and west railroads prevented Italian trade 
from penetrating far from the coast. Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungarjy pursuing their settled purpose to drain for 
themselves all the resources of their neighbours and to 
connect by their own railroads with Turkey and Asia Miaor 
and thus with the enormous resources of Asia and Africa, 
built in the Balkans only north and south lines to serve 
as joints in the feed pipe by which the Central Powers 
were to draw to themselves the economic strength of the 
East, links in the political chain by which the East was 
to be bound to Germany. German influence in Russia was 
exerted in favor of this longitudinal system.'® 

Besides the question of communication, the new state of 
Jugoslavia will have many difficult economic problems to 
solve. The methods of holding land vary in the different 
provinces. In Bosnia, some 10,000 families own the land 
cultivated by some 112,000 families. These landowners, or 
begs, are chiefly Moslems, the old Bosnian nobility, who ac- 
cepted the religion of the Turk. This land system has never 
been remodeled by Austria because she favoured the Moslem 
begs against the peasants. The natural resources of Bosnia 
have been exploited by Hungarian concessionaires and there 
have been many franchise scandals. Croatia and the Banat 
have a system of small peasant proprietors with a few large 
estates owned by the Magyars and the Catholic Church. 
Slavonia and Serbia both have systems of small peasant pro- 
prietors. But, in all cases, it will take capital to start agri- 
culture anew. The stock has been requisitioned and driven 
off, and much of the farm machinery has been taken away. 
Better and more modem methods will have to be introduced. 

'*Ferrero» G., '*Italy and the Adriatic," AtlanHe Monthly, VoL CXX, 
p. 65. 
" " Adriacus," op. cit., pp. 45, 46, 47. 
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The natural resources of Jugoslavia are great and as yet 
undeyeloped. They should furnish the basis for foreign 
trade and, once the country has achieved a settled govern- 
ment, foreign capital will be attracted. There is a fairly 
wide range of climate with resulting diversity in the agri- 
cultural products. Gorizia-Gradisca is a hilly country, 
supporting vineyards, orchards and mulberry plantations. 
In Istria, the coast district produces articles much like 
those of Italy, wine, olives, figs and melons, while, in the 
interior, cereals are the staple crops and there is also some 
cattle raising. Croatia and Slavonia are divided into 
sharply distinguished geographical regions. On the coast, 
fruits, olives and wine grapes are grown; back of this 
strip are the Karst Mountains, which are far from fertile, 
and, in the extreme east, a flat plain with considerable 
swamp. Many kinds of cereals, hemp, flax and potatoes are 
grown in the interior and horse-breeding is carried on to 
a considerable extent in Slavonia. Pigs also are raised 
in large numbers and there is dairy farming. In Styria, 
cattle raising and dairying are the chief occupations, good 
horses are produced and there are also considerable poultry 
and bee raising. In Camiola, only some 16 per cent, of 
the land is under cultivation and the crops do not suflSce 
for the needs of the province. Large quantities of flax are 
grown and silk worms flourish in the warmer regions. Cat- 
tle breeding is well developed in Carinthia, whose horses have 
a good reputation. Here again only some 14 per cent, of 
the land is under cultivation. In Serbia, there is great 
possibility for the development of agriculture. Indian com 
forms the principal crop. Figs are raised in great numbers 
and also cattle. Flax and hemp are good crops. The 
cultivation of the sugar beet was introduced some twenty 
years ago and is proving a successful venture. There are 
great plum orchards, prunes being one of the principal 
exports. The plums are used also to distill a mild spirit. 
Bees are kept, the honey being consumed at home and the 
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wax exported. Silk worms are cultivated in some regions. 
The tobacco of Serbia, of the Banat, of Herzegovina and 
of Macedonia is considered especially good for cigarettes. 
Agriculture in Jugoslavia will be helped by the numerous 
cooperative societies, which get rid of the disadvantages of 
small holdings, enable the peasants to obtain credit and to 
work together. In 1910 there were 1,S07 such societies 
among the Slovenes alone, 96S of them being purely 
Slovene.*^ 

The fertility of Dalmatia has been decreased by the 
deforestation of the mountains, which was carried on under 
the Venetian regime, but the olive, vine and the other fruit 
crops are still of value. Potatoes and beets are also grown 
in quantity. The cherries of Dalmatia form the basis of 
the famous Maraschino cordial. The fisheries and coral and 
sponge beds are the riches of Dalmatia. 

The forests of Jugoslavia should prove a valuable asset. 
In Serbia, the oak and beech forests support great herds 
of swine. There are fine forests in Styria, Slavonia, Bosnia 
and Camiola. Dalmatia and the Banat lack forests. 
Much of this forest wealth has been wantonly and systemati- 
cally destroyed by the Germans and Austrians. 

The mineral wealth of the country has been very little 
developed. In Roman times and again under the merchant 
princes of Ragusa, silver, lead and iron were mined in Serbia 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina. The Turkish occupation caused 
the mines to shut down and it was not until the middle of 
the nineteenth century that they were again worked. There 
were in operation before the war lead, zinc, gold and silver, 
antimony, copper and iron mines. The nickel, mercury, 
manganese, graphite, marble and sulphur deposits are prac- 
tically undeveloped. In Serbia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
the Banat, there are numerous mineral springs, which, when 
exploited, should rival the famous baths of Austria-Hun- 
gary. The richest coal and lignite deposits in Serbia are 

"Vosnjak, B., op. eii., p. 906. 
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found along the Morava and near the Danube. There is a 
valuable salt deposit at Dolnja Tuzla and, in the southern 
part of Herzegovina, asphalt and lignite are found. Croatia 
is poor in minerals and the richest deposits in Camiola, 
except the large mercury mine at Idria, are outside of the 
Jugoslav belt. Slavonia has rich coal beds. By Serbian 
law, the minerals belong to the state and there should be no 
question of their now being developed, not in the interests 
of a few concessionaires, but for the benefit of the state as a 
whole. 

The Slovenes are more advanced economically than the 
other branches of the Jugoslavs. They have developed a 
middle class, who take an active part in business and have 
become an important factor in Trieste. There is also a 
class of small industrial owners and of industrial workers. 
The inexhaustible water power offers every chance for the 
development of manufactures. Lack of industrial enter- 
prises has, however, caused the Slovenes to emigrate in 
large numbers, some going to Upper Styria to work in the 
mines and others going overseas. The large industries 
are almost all in foreign hands, only the smaller factories 
belonging to the Slovenes. Two great Czech banks have 
branches in Trieste and the Slav banks play an important 
role in the business there. The Ljubljanska Kreditna Banka 
and the Jadranska Banka in Trieste are both purely Slovene* 
There is not one great Italian bank in that city.^^ The 
so-called Slavization of Trieste is due to the economic de- 
velopment of the whole of southern Croatia and principally 
to the new Alpine railway, by which Trieste is more closely 
united with the hinterland than in times past. 

Before the war, most of the capital invested in Trieste 
was Grerman. Trieste has always played an important role 
in the Drang nach Osten and Germany has made every en- 
deavour, and with increasing success, to gain an economic 
hold on Trieste. The Germans have developed the metal- 
"VosDjak, B.» op. oU., p. 154. 
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lurgic industries in Carinthia and iron and steel products, 
machinery and small arms, lead articles, wire cables and 
rails are manufactured in that district. A few of the 
mianufacturing centres are in the Slovene country. In 
Camiola, industry is not so well developed, most of it still 
being, like the linen and lace industries, in the household 
stage of development. Croatia also has very few factories. 
There is little manufacturing in Serbia and the Serb does 
not seem to take as kindly to the factory as does the Slovene. 
Montenegro is almost without a factory. There is so little 
call for male labour that the problem of emigration had, 
before the war, become a serious one. The soil is largely 
unsuitable for cultivation with the present facilities and 
cattle raising is the only feasible occupation. The Monte- 
negrins have been fighters by tradition and this spirit has 
been fostered by the Court so that commerce and trade in 
Montenegro is carried on by Serbs from Serbia. In recent 
years, efforts have been made to increase the cultivated 
areas with the hope of checking emigration. There is no 
native artisan class in Serbia. A large proportion of the 
artisans found there are Austro-Hungarians or gipsies. 
The chief industries are concerned with making up the native 
raw materials, meat packing, flour-milling, brewing, tan- 
ning, weaving and spinning of hemp, flax and wool. There 
are a few iron foundries, potteries, sugar refineries and 
tobacco factories. In 1910, there were not over sixty large 
establishments employing altogether not more than five 
thousand workmen.^^ The industry of Bosnia is insignifi- 
cant, there being only a few sugar refineries. 

Italy would gain little in an economic sense by the occu- 
pation of Dalmatia. Rather, she would sustain a loss. 
Dalmatia at present is not a prosperous country. The 
vineyards and olives are able to afford a scanty livelihood 
to the population as long as they are favored over Italian 
imports. But, if Dalmatia were drawn into the Italian 

* ^'Encyclopaedia Britaonica," Servia. 
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that some of them would oppose, in th^ir own interest, any 
like attempt. Further, to avoid any possible loss of energy 
it would be necessary that all the transversal railway lines 
of penetration in the Balkans were in the hands of the 
same Nation, which undoubtedly must be the one in pos- 
session of Trieste. Otherwise dangerous competition would 
arise between harbour and harbour, and the transversal 
railways would not always follow the shortest and most 
economical route." 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ADKIATIC QUESTION AT THE PEACE CONFEBENCE 

JUGrOSLAVIA, as such, was assigned no representatives 
at the Peace Conference. Serbia was first granted two 
representatives. Later, to allay dissatisfaction, that num- 
ber was raised to three. Montenegro was given one repre- 
s^itative but, on account of the political state of the coiui- 
try, conditions for the naming of that representative were 
not set. Serbia was represented by Nickola Pa8i£, long pre- 
mier of that country. Dr. Ante Trumbid, the Foreign Min- 
ister of the new State of Jugo-slavia and the chairman of 
the Jugoslav Committee of London, and Dr. Vesni6, the 
official representative of the new State in Paris. Italy at 
first was represented by the Premier, Orlando ; by Salvatore 
Barzilai, a native of Trieste, who has been identified with 
the irredentist movement, but who was a member of the 
Italian Parliamentary Committee that organized the Rome 
Congress of Oppressed Austro-Hungarian Nationalities; by 
General Count Mario di Robilant, the Italian member of the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles ; by the Foreign Minister, 
Baron Sidney Sonnino ; by Marquis Salvago-Raggi, who has 
served as secretary in various embassies and was Minister to 
China during the Boxer troubles; and by ex-Premier 
Salandra. In May, Marquis Imperiali, the Italian Ambas- 
sador to London and Dr. Silvio Crespi, the Italian Food 
Minister, replaced Salandra and Salvago-Raggi. 

From the beginning, there has been the feeling that the 
questions in dispute between the Italians and the Jugoslavs 
at the Conference would be decided largely by President Wil- 
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son. Italy had accepted the Fourteen Points as the basu 
for a peace and so had Jugoslavia. Wilson was the repre- 
sentative of the only Great Power which was not tied by 
the Secret Treaty. In January, the reports from the Con- 
ference suggested that Mr. Wilson favored only a partial 
endorsement of Italy's claims. The Jugoslavs ceased to 
mention Trieste with the same insistence as previously and 
Orlando seemed to be willing to give up all Dalmatia ex- 
cept Zara and a few islands, provided that Fiume were given 
to Italy. It might have been possible, at this date, to arrive 
at some agreement if there had been direct action between 
the two parties. When this consultation was suggested in 
April, both sides had become excited and it was too late 
to introduce such a method. 

After the first week in February, the situation became 
more difficult. The Jugoslavs suggested that the territorial 
differences should be left to the arbitration of President 
Wilson. On February 18, Italy formally declined to accept 
this solution stating that, while she believed arbitration use- 
ful when two nations fail to agree as to the interpretation 
of a treaty, the fixation of a boundary or such a matter, this 
dispute was not suitable for arbitration. Here, there was 
only one nation and an oppressed people that had to be fitted 
into a national shell and given a legitimate frontier by the 
Great Powers, of which Italy was one; this was not only a 
matter of measuring but of weighing the world's peace; 
five premiers were likely to possess more knowledge than 
one; and this was not a territorial dispute but a universal 
question and as such must come before the Peace Confer- 
ence. The Jugoslavs, in reply to this rebuff, advanced 
their most extreme claims and asked the Conference that 
the Isonzo River be made the boundary line, thus including 
in Jugoslavia the whole of Istria, Trieste and I^ume and 
all the Dalmatian islands except Pelagosa. The Jugoslav 
leaders further suggested that their differences with Italy 
and Roumania should be left to be settled on the basis of 
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plehiscites conducted under the aegis of a friendly and 
impartial power. This plan was not acceptable to Italy. 

The claims of Italy were outlined by Orlando in the Ital- 
ian Chamber March 1. Much enthusiasm was aroused at 
the mention of Fiume and her aspirations for union with 
Italy. Orlando said, *^We remain faithful to the spirit of 
conciliation which inspired the treaty upon which Italy 
entered the war, but that does not mean that Italy can re- 
main insensible to the appeal reaching her from the Italian 
town on the Gulf of Quamero which for centuries has de- 
fended Its national character and which is now exposed to 
the loss of both its nationality and its independence." 

On March 21, Orlando communicated to the Powers the 
decision of the Italian delegates to leave the Conference 
unless Fiume were assigned to Italy contemporaneously with 
the conclusion of peace. The Italians wished peace to be 
made simultaneously with all the enemy powers and ob- 
jected to peace being signed with Germany before it was 
signed with Austria. For, if the Italian delegates signed 
the treaty with Germany before Italy's claims were settled, 
they would be guaranteeing the frontiers of France without 
knowing what their own were to be. These demands came 
at the same time as the news that Himgary was allying 
itself with the Bolsheviki. The decision to deal with all four 
enemy powers at the same time was arrived at by the Con- 
ference. 

On April 8, the Big Four took up the question of the Adri- 
atic territory. Wilson, Lloyd Greorge and demenceau 
listened to the case of the Jugoslavs as presented by Dr. 
Trumbi6. Orlando retired when the discussion began and 
refused to listen to Trumbid, characterising him as the 
representative of an enemy people. This was in eiFect the 
abandonment on his part of the whole basis of the Pact of 
Rome. Dr. Trumbi6 set forth the claims of the Jugoslavs 
in these words : ^ 

» New York Timet, -Current History," VoL X, pt I, p. 413. 
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Island of Veglia, are inhabited by Slavs only. The Hun- 
garians and Italians form a wedge in the town proper. 

^'Before the world war, all the powers, Italy included, 
were in agreement about according Serbia access to the 
Adria1;ic. Now, after the termination of the war, this ac- 
cess to the sea has become more necessary than ever to the 
United Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, who num- 
ber 12,000,000 and occupy a territory of 10,000 square 
miles. Not one Dalmatian or Croatian port — ^neither Split 
(Spalato) nor §ibenik (Sebenico) nor Dubrovnik (Ragusa) 
nor Kotore (Cattaro) nor Bari (Antivari) — ^possesses the 
same geographical advantage as Fiume. Above all, the 
port is linked to the various Jugoslav countries by railway. 
It also connects with the tributaries of the Danube and the 
Save. 

^^Fiume in the hands of Italy, which has already on the 
Adriatic the harbors of Ancona, Venice, Bari, and Brindisi, 
might, at a given moment, produce an intolerable effect in 
the economic independence of the Triune Jugoslav Kingdom. 

**The Allies are making every effort as well as every com- 
bination imaginable to assure to inland States free access 
to the sea. Would it, in any circumstances, be just to 
take from the United Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes their 
natural outlet on the Adriatic?" 

In February, Dr. Trumbid had laid the following state- 
ment before the Peace Conference:' 

*^I shall confine myself, in the name of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, to setting forth briefly 
our claims, and to indicate the ground we take up in main- 
taining them. 

^*The area in question consists of those territories of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, situated on the Adri- 
atic or that gravitate toward it, and which are inhabited by 
the Jugoslav Nation. 

"As repeatedly declared in public manifestoes by official 

'Christicm Science Monitor, May 30 and SI, 1919. 
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representatives of our Nation, we base our territorial claims 
on the principle of nationality and on the right of peoples 
to dispose freely of themselves. It is on this basis that we 
claim for our State territories where the population is of 
Jugoslav nationality, and populations which desire to enter 
our State. 

*'In a general way it should be noted, first of all, that so 
far as the language spoken and national sentiment are con- 
cerned, the whole Adriatic coast of former Austro-Hungary, 
from Monfalcone to Spizza, is inhabited in compact and 
unbroken mass, by Jugoslavs. The whole countryside and 
the whole hinterland of this coast are Jugoslav, with the 
single exception of five Italian villages to the north of Pola. 
In the majority of the towns the Slav element predominates, 
except in a few isolated towns where the Italian element is 
in the ascendent, as at Gorizia, Trieste, the cities of the 
western shore of Istria, Lussin, Fiume, and Zara. The 
Italian element, therefore, forms in this area but enclaves or 
oases in a Slav setting, and is in no way adjacent to the 
Italian peninsula. 

"The Jugoslav majority has always been oppressed. 
Such was the state of things during the four centuries and 
more of Venetian domination. The Slav element, deprived 
of all national rights, was able, under that domination, to 
obtain no school in its own tongue, either in the towns or 
in the country. And yet the Venetian domination did not 
succeed in Italianizing any area, and left behind it, through- 
out the whole length of the Adriatic coast, but a handful 
of families and some few vestiges of the Venetian dialect, 
just as was the case in the Ionian and ^gean Islands gov- 
erned by the Venetian Republic. 

^^ Austria continued in the provinces the application of 
the system which she found there. The Austrian regime was 
anti-democratic. It was based upon the division of classes 
and of nationalities as much from the point of view of civil, 
as from that of civic rights. It also always oppressed and 
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systematically neglected the Jugoslav element, whereas the 
Italian element in the towns was privileged. When in 1907 
universal suffrage was introduced into the Austrian terri- 
tories the first election showed that the Jugoslav element 
was much stronger than it seemed. 

'^The national awakening of the Jugoslav masses had be- 
gun with the introduction of the Constitution of 1861. It 
was then that was bom the political struggle between our 
element and the Italian element. Our populations are demo- 
cratic; they struggle for the liberty of their tongue, for 
their political and social rights. Naturally enough, in this 
struggle they gained victories every day, and made progress 
in the claiming of their rights, gaining new positions. 

^'Passing to the application of the principle of national- 
ity and of the right of peoples to dispose freely of their 
destiny, I wish to enumerate regions with which we are con- 
cerned. In order to render the question more comprehen- 
sible, I shall speak first of the region situated on the Adri- 
atic coast from Cape Fromontore, and then along the eastern 
coast of Istria, past Fiume, and along the rest of the Croa- 
tian and Dalmatian coast as far as Spizza (the southern 
frontier of Dalmatia), and of all the islands of the Quamero 
and of Dalmatia, which, from every point of view, form an 
integral part of the coast. The coastline which I have 
just indicated is peopled almost exclusively by Jugoslavs 
to as great an extent in the villages and townships as in the 
greater part of the cities. The Italian-speaking popula- 
tion lives but sporadically in certain cities, and is so scarce 
that this factor can have no influence on the national char- 
acter of this coastline and of these islands. 

*The Jugoslav population, which constitutes the vast ma- 
jority of the population, is possessed of a lofty conscious- 
ness of its national unity and is animated by the firm desire 
to remain in the State we have already constituted. Hence, 
in the name of the principle of nationality, we demand the 
whole of this coastline with its islands be imited to our State. 
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^It must be emphasized that these regions are poor, and 
can only develop economicaUy in an independent state, of 
which their hinterland forms a part. It is toward this 
littoral that there gravitates the whole of the national eco- 
nomic and commercial life of the greater part of the 
provinces of our State ; that is to say, Croatia, Slavonia, the 
Ba2ka, the Banat, northern Serbia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia and Montenegro, the whole of whose (natural) 
routes and actually existing railways lead to the sea. The 
islands, for their part, sell all their exported produce in 
the coast towns. The economic policy of Austria would not 
assent to the construction of transverse routes of communi- 
cation, such as would have been in the interest of these 
regions. On the contrary, longitudinal commercial routes 
were constructed from north to south with a view to the 
penetration of the Balkans. The task of our State will be 
to modify completely this policy, and to construct trans- 
verse railway lines, in order to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the commercial relations overseas, and, in the first 
place, with Italy. 

^'The only commercial railway is that which leads from 
Fiume (Rijeka) to Croatia-Slavonia, Serbia, Bosnia, and 
Hungary. The Hungarian Government constructed this 
railway with the resources of the common Hungarian-Croa- 
tian State at a time when, on the strength of the falsifica- 
tion of the law of 1869, it had wrested Fiume from the 
Croats. Consequently, the port in question is today the 
sole commercial outlet to the sea from aU these regions. 
Without Fiume they cannot develop normally. Today, 
when the Peace Conference is occupied with assuring com- 
mercial outlets to the sea even to enclaved peoples having 
no direct access, it would be incomprehensible were an at- 
tempt made to take from our Nation the ports situated on 
its territories and in its own coast. For these reasons we 
demand that the whole coast line, including the islands con- 
cerned, be recognized as part of our State. 
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^In the basin of the Upper Adriatic are the provinces of 
Grorizia-Gradisca, Trieste with its suburbs, and the western 
part of Istria. 

^^The Province of Giorizia-Gradisca consists of two parts, 
which differ from one another both from the ethnical and 
from the economic point of view. The western part, which 
extends from the line Cormons-Gradisca-Monfalcone, lives 
its own life and constitutes an economic unit. On the basis 
of the language spoken in this region, there are 72,000 
Italians and about 6,000 Slovenes; from the geographical 
point of view it is but the prolongation of the Venetian plain. 
This territory, called the Frioul, belongs, according to the 
principle of nationality, to the Italian people, and there- 
fore, we do not claim it. The remainder of this Province, 
to the east and north of the Cormons-Gradisca-Monfalcone 
line, and which comprises the mountainous region, is in- 
habited by 148,500 Slovenes and 17,000 Italians, 14,000 of 
whom live in the town of Gorizia, where they form half the 
population. The economic and intellectual centre of this 
region is situated in the town of Gorizia. 

"The Slovenes are a civilized people, very advanced and 
conscious in the highest degree of their national community 
with the other Jugoslav peoples. We, therefore, demand 
that this region be reunited to our State. 

"The town of Trieste and its suburb form, geographically-, 
an integral part of territories that are purely Slav. This 
town has a predominantly Italian population — two-thirds, 
according to statistics — ^while a third is Slav. The Slav 
element plays an important role in the commercial and 
economic life of Trieste. For the rest, were Trieste placed 
in ethnical contact with Italy, we should recognize, in the 
name of the principle of nationality, the right of the ma- 
jority. But the whole hinterland of Trieste is purely Slav 
and separtes Trieste from Italian territory by 20 kilometers 
of Slav coast line. However, the importance of Trieste 
should be considered in the first place by examining it from 
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the point of view of its commercial and maritime value. 
Trieste is a port of world commerce. As such it is the ex^ 
pression of its hinterland, which extends as far as Bohemia, 
and in the first place of its Slovene hinterland, which forms 
a third of the total commerce of Trieste. Trieste depends 
on its hinterland as its hinterland depends on Trieste. 
Were Trieste to fall under the sovereignty of Italy, the 
town would find itself separated politically from its com^ 
mercial hinterland. This separation would necessarily 
prejudice its commerce. Austria having crumbled away as 
a State, the natural solution of the problem of Trieste is 
its reunion to our State, and it is precisely this that we 
demand. 

^^Istria is inhabited by Slavs and Italians. According 
to the latest statistics, there are 2SS,S18 Jugoslavs and 
147,417 Italians. The Slavs inhabit, in a compact mass, 
central and eastern Istria. There are Italians in sporadic 
groups in certain Uttle towns. To judge from the vast 
majority of the population, central and eastern Istria is 
Slav. 

'^The Italian population is more numerous on the western 
coast of Istria, especially in the towns, and only in five vil- 
lages to the north of Pola. These are the only Italian 
speaking villages along the whole Adriatic coast from Mon- 
f alcone to Spizza. Slavs people the towns of the seashore 
and all the other villages. For these reasons, and also be- 
cause the Istrian peninsula is linked territorially to Camiola 
and Croatia, while it is separated from Italy by the Adriatic, 
it ought to be concluded that this peninsula should be recog- 
nized as forming part of our State. It is this that we 
demand. 

'^Generally speaking, it should be pointed out that the 
whole region of the Adriatic littoral (from Monf alcone to 
Spizza) has no vital common interests with the Italian 
peninsula. It has such interests, on the other hand, ex- 
clusively with our regions, with which it is geographically 
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united. This main point should be taken into consideration 
when solving the present problem. 

*^With reference to Austrian statistics it should be pointed 
out that, in accordance with Austrian law, they were com- 
piled by the communes. In the towns in which Jugoslavs 
live side by side with Italians^ such as Grorizia, Trieste, Pola, 
Fiume, Zara, the communes are in the hands of the Italians. 
It is, therefore, the Italians themselves who have taken the 
census and who, consequently, cannot be suspected of hav- 
ing compiled it to the detriment of the Italians." 

The subject of the Adriatic was under discussion by the 
Conference all during April. Sonnino presented Italy's case 
on the 19th. It was regarded as significant that he, rather 
than Orlando, was the person to do this because he had 
shown himself so much less conciliatory, had never been a 
party to the Pact of Rome, and, of the four foreign min- 
isters who framed the Secret Treaty, he alone was left in 
that position. 

On April 20, Orlando received a telegram from the heads 
of the Italian army telling him that he had the entire 
army behind him in his claims for Fiume and the Adriatic 
territory. Some critics interpreted this as a threat that 
Orlando was expected to gain the Italian demands or retire. 
The opening of the Italian Parliament was announced for 
April 23. It seemed necessary for the Ministers to have 
something definite to tell the people by that date. Mr. 
Wilson did not attend the discussion on April 21. The day 
before, he had consulted the American delegates as to the 
advisability of his making public a statement on the Adri- 
atic. Orlando that day announced that the opening of 
the Italian Parliament was postponed until May 6. He 
decUned to come to the Council meeting of April 22 but he 
had a private interview with Lloyd George, where, it is re- 
ported, he refused to consider the recognition of the Italian 
claims to Fiume in return for the complete renunciation 
of Dalmatia on the part of Italy. 
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The Italian claims were fully set out in a long memoran- 
dum read to the Peace Conference by Signor Barzilai. 
The official r^sumd of this memorandum was issued in this 
form:* 

^The memorandum begins by explaining that the Italian 
claims are based on justice and moderation and fit into the 
framework of President Wilson's fourteen points, which were 
the basis of the armistice. If a certain part of Italian pub- 
lic opinion would like to see them to some slight extent 
reduced, another part demands that they be considerably 
increased. Thus the claims accepted by the Italian dele- 
gates represent a compromise based on necessity and equity. 
True, the Italian claims imply adding to the Italian State a 
certain number of citizens of non-Italian language and 
origin, but this phenomenon is to be observed on a much 
larger scale in States already constituted and in others 
which are now forming. The explanation of this fact is 
that in all previous settlements the principle of nationality 
was held in contempt and the infiltration of foreign races 
beyond their natural frontiers was thereby encouraged. 

^^Such past wrongs cannot now be turned into the rights 
of the States which perpetrated them. On this point, the 
memorandum quotes President Poincar^ for the statement 
that the soul of a people cannot be destroyed and that of all 
the claims put forward by the Entente European States Italy 
claims the smallest percentage of foreign blood: S per cent, 
as against France's 4 per cent., Roumania's more than 17 
per cent; Czechoslovakia's SO per cent.; and Poland's 40 
per cent. Dangerous irredentism has, it proceeds to argue, 
only been created by injustice and persecution, and the pre- 
cedents of Italian history show that nothing of this kind has 
happened with regard to the French, Slav and German popu- 
lation already included in the Italian Kingdom. 

'^ After these prefatory remarks, the memorandum pro- 
ceeds to state exactly what Italy does want. Italy went 

« New Yoi^ TimB9, April 96, 1919. 
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to war with two aims: the liberation of her oppressed sons, 
and the attainment of safe frontiers by land and sea. Vic- 
tory has cost her much more than she expected, and she is, 
therefore, all the less likely to repudiate the principles which 
determined her intervention. The concrete application of 
these principles might be summed up as the Alpine frontier, 
which includes the Upper Adige, the Trentino and Julian 
Venetia, and an improvement of her Adriatic position which, 
without prejudicing the legitimate aspirations of the new 
State, will allow Italy to escape from the position of abso- 
lute inferiority and danger in which she finds herself. 

^^Italy has no need to defend her purely ethnic claims. 
Her other claims aim at giving her future safety on exactly 
the same basis as the other allied States, i.e., future safety 
independently of the present or future attitude of neigh- 
boring States. 

^^The foundation of the League of Nations will be the 
more solid if the single nations are guaranteed against all 
external danger or oppression. What Italy claims in this 
connection threatens no one, but only aims at parrying the 
threats of others. Only in this way can Italy devote her- 
self to realizing a reduction of armaments. 

"After explaining that the Alpine frontier is the only 
boundary which provides a really adequate mountain bar- 
rier, the memorandvim declares that Italy must stretch as 
far as Bressanone in order to prevent the Germans from 
again becoming masters of the Italian slopes. This reason 
is so strong that the inclusion by Italy of 180,000 German 
inhabitants ceases to be of any importance. The memoran- 
dum then explains the cultural links existing between the 
upper Adige region and Italy. Moreover the Trentino and 
upper Adige taken together have a 70 per cent. Italian popu- 
lation. 

"The memorandum then proceeds to claim the watershed 
of the Julian Alps as far the Quamero. Here again 
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geographers of lands and ages have indicated, that this was 
the natural Italian frontier. The evidence of Roman and 
Venetian culture are everywhere, and, despite foreign in- 
filtration, the population is mainly Italian in spirit and 
customs. After relating the story of Austrian persecutions 
and Italian resistance in this region the memorandum con- 
tinues : 

^^Italian Irredentism was bom on the day on which the 
peace of '66 expiated only a part of the great political vio- 
lation which was first perpetrated at Campoformio and 
then consecrated at the Congress of Vienna. In order to 
insure European peace and Adriatic equilibrium it is neces- 
sary to complete work interrupted by '66 by carrying the 
Italian frontier to the watershed of the Julian Alps, there- 
by closing Italy's eastern gate on the ^habitual route of the 
barbarians.' Thus the principle proposed with regard to 
the Brenner frontier can also be applied to the Julian fron- 
tier. 

'^Gorizia, Trieste, Fiume, Pola, the chief centres, are, the 
document continues, Italian, not only by their past but by 
the great majority of their present population, as set forth 
in Austro-Hungarian statistics. The smaller towns are 
also Italian, as are the big rural centres, whose economic 
and cultural existence is completely bound up with that of 
the towns. These centres in the interior and on the coast 
dominate the mqral and material life of the whole region. 
Thus the whole region ought to fall to Italy, not only for 
cultural reasons, but because of economic laws and for tlie 
benefit of the whole population without regard to nation- 
ality. 

**Even if questions of military safety and of necessary 
geographical compactness are left on one side, a com- 
promise frontier, a frontier not based on clear topography, 
could not settle the race conflicts completely or have any 
economic stability. The natural outlets of the (for that 
matter sparsely populated) Slavified mountain zones are the 
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played in such a way as to benefit the Croatian and Hun- 
garian hinterland. 

'^At this point the memorandum insists on the natural 
aptitudes and the technical resources of a seafaring nation 
like Italy, which, by placing both flume and Trieste at the 
entire disposal of the hinterland, would conciliate in the 
best possible fashion her own interests with those of the com- 
mercial clientele of the two ports. After detailing the con- 
cessions which Italy is ready to make in order to guarantee 
the trade interests of the hinterland at Fiume and Trieste, 
the memorandum emphasizes the fact that these two ports 
have got to serve Germany, Austria, Bohemia, the Jugoslav 
countries, and Hungary, and that they will only be able to 
accomplish this difficult mission if intrusted to the one power 
which is outside and above the political and economic compe- 
titions of aU these States. 

*^It is not true, the memorandum proceeds to argue, that 
Croatia needs Fiume. Croatian trade in the port repre- 
sents only 7 per cent., the remainder coming from other re- 
gions and especially from Hungary. The total trade of 
Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina 
hardly reaches 18 per cent. ; the remainder went toward the 
ports of Lower Dalmatia. The carrying trcule of the port, 
now that it is no longer subsidis^ed by Hungary, could not 
be carried on by a small new State which sent such a small 
part of its trade into Fiume. Here, again, Italy is the one 
power capable of undertaking this mission — at first prob- 
ably at a loss. Moreover, Trieste and Fiume will be able to 
wtork together, supplementing each other^s services and 
rendering them more economically. Trieste could carrj 
on without Fiume, but Fiume would be ruined if deprived 
of Italy's support. Freights from Fiume would be much 
lower if Fiiune and Trieste worked together. The economic 
interests of the hinterland are then obvious. 

"The memorandum then proceeds to explain why Fiume 
was given to Croatia in the Treaty of London. At that 
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time the fall of the Habsburg monarchy was not foreseen. 
It was therefore natural that to a population of 50,000,000 
inhabitants one independent Adriatic port should be left, but 
Italy's decisive victory of 1918 has effectively destroyed this 
argument. Only by falsifying an etat de fait, which cor- 
responds to an etat d*ame could Fiume be given to the new 
Jugoslav State. Besides Buccari and Segna, Croatia — an- 
other fact unforeseen in the Treaty of London — ^has at her 
disposal other outlets in the lower Adriatic which it was 
thought would be reserved for Montenegro and Serbia. 

'The memorandum then once again emphasizes Italy's 
eff'orts and her sacrifices, and asserts that those who oppose 
her demands do not do so for any objective and intrinsic 
reasons, but only as a result of paying too much attention 
to the claims of the South Slavs. At this point the Peace 
Conference is reminded that the same South Slavs fought to 
the very last against Italy and up to the very last were 
ready to form their Jugoslav State within the orbit of the 
Habsburgs. However, Italy foresaw the possibility of op- 
position on the part of the comrades in arms to the execution 
of the agreements made, and for this reason proposed, with 
a moderation which was at that time much appreciated, a 
fair transaction (i.e., a compromise) with regard to the 
points in dispute. The Italian Grovemment, therefore, as 
it then stated in writing, put forward a minimum of claims 
in the Treaty of London, at the same time calling the atten- 
tion of the new allies to the possibility of an opposition 
which has now taken such grave forms. 

^^Italy, the document concludes, has the right to expect 
that her moderate demands, which correspond to her rights 
and to her needs and which are to such a great extent sup- 
ported by the will of the great interested populations, should 
be fully satisfied." 

Many compromises had been urged during the discussion. 
Besides the exchange of Dalmatia for Fiume, others to the 
effect that Fiume should be divided and that the Jugoslav 
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suburb of SuSak should be left to Jugoslavia together with 
that part of the port on t&e left bank of the river Recina; 
that Fiume should be internationalized; that the question 
be left to be settled by a plebiscite were offered. Fiume was 
not given to Italy in the Secret Treaty and the claim to it 
was advanced by Italy only after the defeat of Austria. 
But Italy's original claims in negotiating the Secret Treaty 
included Fiume and eight Dalmatian ports and all the 
islands off the Dalmatian coast. The ports originally de- 
manded were Segna, Carolopaga, Zara (Zadar), Sebenico 
(Sibenik), Spalato (Split), Metkovi6, Gravosa and Ra^sa 
(Dubrovnik). There were also certain provisions for the 
neutralization of the Montenegrin coast. It was Russia 
who insisted that only Zara and Sebenico be promised Italy. 

Mr. Gayda, delegate of the Italian Adriatic Committee 
in London and representing the group of the Idea Nazionalc, 
claims that, from the first day of \he European war, Serbia 
placed its cause in the hands of Russia, and that Russia was 
Serbia's representative when the Secret Treaty was being 
negotiated.^ Premier Fa8i6 has, however, repeatedly de- 
clared in the SkupStina before November, 1916, that Serbia 
knew nothing officially of Italy's demands and could not 
recognize them.^ 

President Wilson has never been in favor of compromise 
on the basis of the Secret Treaty. As the discussion in the 
Peace Conference seemed to be leading nowhere, on April 
23, he threw down the gauntlet in the shape of a public 
statement on the Adriatic question. Many persons had 
regarded the declaration that Wilson would not yield as 
merely a part of the political game, even though, when the 
Austrian armistice was signed. Colonel House had made a 
reservation that the boundary lines laid down should not be 
construed as an acceptance of the Treaty of London. 

^ChrUtian Science Monitor, May 30, 1919, also **Modern Italy,** VoL 
II, p. 367. 
'*The Southern Slav's Appeal," No. 1, p. 39. 
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The Wilson statement of April 2S read as follows : ^ 

'?n view of the capital importance of the questions af- 
fected, and in order to throw all possible light upon what 
is involved in their settlement, I hope that the following 
statement will contribute to the final formation of opinion 
and to a satisfactory solution: 

**When Italy entered the war she entered upon the basis 
of a definite private understanding with Great Britain and 
France, now known as the Pact of London. , Since that time 
the whole face of circumstances has been altered. Many 
other powers, great and small, have entered the struggle, 
with no knowledge of that private understanding. 

^^The Austro-Hungarian Empire, then the enemy of Eu- 
rope, and at whose expense the Pact of London was to be 
kept in the event of viotory, has gone to pieces and no longer 
exists. Not only that, but the several parts of that em- 
pire, it is agreed now by, Italy and all her associates, are 
to be erected into independent States and associated in a 
League of Nations, not only with those who were recently 
our enemies, but with Italy herself and the powers that stood 
with Italy in the great war for liberty. 

'^e are to establish their liberty as well as our own. 
They are to be among the smaller States whose interests 
are henceforth to be safeguarded as scrupulously as the 
interests of the most powerful States. 

**The war was ended, moreover, by proposing to Germany 
an armistice and peace which should be founded on certain 
clearly defined principles which set up a new order of right 
and justice. Upon those principles the peace with Germany 
has been conceived, not only, but formulated. Upon those 
principles it will be executed. 

''We cannot ask the great body of powers to propose and 
effect peace with Austria and establish a new basis of inde- 
pendence and right in the States which originally constituted 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and in the States of the 
^Associated Prsss Dispatch, Paris, April 93, 1919. 
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Balkan group on principles of another kind. We must 
apply the same principles to the settlement of Europe in 
those quarters that we have applied in the peace with Ger- 
many. It was upon the explicit avowal of those principles 
that the initiative for peace was taken. It is upon them 
that the whole structure of peace must rest. 

'^If those principles are to be adhered to, Fiume must 
serve as the outlet of the commerce, not of Italy, but of the 
land to the north and northeast of that port, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Roumania, and the States of the new Jugoslav 
group. To assign Fiume to Italy would be to create the 
feeling that we have deliberately put the port upon which 
all those countries chiefly depend for their access to the 
Mediterranean in the hands of a power of which it does 
not form an integral part and whose sovereignty, if set 
up there, must inevitably seem foreign, not domestic or 
identified with the commercial and industrial life of the 
regions which the port must serve. It is for that reason, 
no doubt, that Fiume was not included in the Pact of Lon- 
don, but there definitely assigned to the Croatians. 

*'And the reason why the line of the Pact of London 
swept about many of the islands of the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic and aroimd the portion of the Dalmatian coast 
which lies most open to that sea was not only that there 
on those islands, and here and there on that coast, there are 
bodies of people of Italian blood and connection, but also, 
and no doubt chiefly, because it was felt that it was neces- 
sary for Italy to have a foothold amidst the channels of 
the Eastern Adriatic in order that she might make her own 
coasts safe against the naval aggression of Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

^^But Austria-Hungary no longer exists. It is proposed 
that the fortifications which the Austrian Grovemment con- 
structed there shall be razed and permanently destroyed. 

^*It is part also of the new plan of European order which 
centres in the League of Nations that the new States erected 
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there shall accept a Imiitation of armaments which puts a^ 
gression out of the question. There can be no fear of the 
unfair treatment of groups of Italian people there, because 
adequate guarantees will be given, under international sanc- 
tion, of the equal and equitable treatment of all racial or 
national minorities. 

^In brief, every question associated with this settlement 
wears a new aspect — a new aspect given it by the very 
victory for right for which Italy has made the supreme 
sacrifice of blood and treasure. Italy, along with the four 
other powers, has become one of the chief trustees of the 
new order which she has played so honourable a part in 
establishing. 

^'And on the north and northeast her natural frontiers 
are completely restored, along the whole sweep of the Alps 
from northwest to southeast to the very end of the Istrian 
Peninsula, including all the great watershed within which 
Trieste and Fola lie, and all the fair regions whose face 
nature has turned toward the great peninsula upon which 
the historic life of the Latin people has been worked out 
through centuries of famous story ever since Rome was first 
set upon her seven hills. 

''Her ancient unity is restored. Her lines are extended 
to the great walls which are her natural defences. It is 
within her choice to be surrounded by friends ; to exhibit to 
the newly liberated peoples across the Adriatic that noble 
quality of greatness, magnanimity, friendly generosity, the 
preference of justice over interest. 

''The nations associated with her, the nations that know 
nothing of the Pact of London or of any other special 
understanding that lies at the beginning of this great strug- 
gle, and who have made their supreme sacrifice also in the 
interest, not of national advantage or defence, but of the 
settled peace of the world, are now united with her older 
associates in urging her to assume a leadership which cannot 
be mistaken in the new order of Europe. 
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^America is Italy's friend. Her people are drawn, mil- 
lions strong, from Italy's own fair countrysides. She is 
linked in blood, as well as in affection, with the Italian peo- 
ple. Such ties can never be broken. And America was 
privileged, by the generous commission of her associates in 
the war, to initiate the peace we are about to consummate — 
to initiate it upon terms which she had herself formulated 
and in which I was her spokesman. 

^^The compulsion is upon her to square every decision 
she takes a part in to these principles. She can do nothing 
else. She trusts Italy, and in her trust believes that Italy 
will ask nothing of her that cannot be made unmistakably 
consistent with those sacred obligations. 

^'The interests are not now in question, but the rights of 
peoples, of States new and old, of liberated peoples and 
peoples whose rulers have never accounted them worthy of a 
right ; above all, the ri^t of the world to peace and to such 
settlements of interest as shall make peace secure. 

**These and these only, are the principles for which 
America has fought. These, and these only, are the princi- 
ples upon which she can consent to make peace. Only upon 
these principles, she hopes and believes, will the people of 
Italy ask her to make peace." 

President Wilson's statement came out in the afternoon 
papers and, at Italian headquarters, it was said that this 
was the first that the Italians had known of it. Orlando 
immediately addressed an official communication to Clemen- 
ceau, as President of the Peace Conference, stating that, 
because of Mr. Wilson's action, the Italian delegation had 
decided to leave Paris at two o'clock the next afternoon. 
He also made public the following statement: — ^''We have 
withdrawn, ... all further initiative must come from the 
other side. If we learn that an adverse decision is reached 
by them, we shall go home immediately. In any case, unless 
we receive full satisfaction, the day of the arrival of the 
German delegation will be the limit of our stay. If we go. 
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it will not mean a rupture of diplomatic relations, but an 
expression of the lack of solidarity between Italy and the 
other members of the Conference." 

The next day, April 24, Premier Orlando issued a long 
reply to President Wilson. After referring to the publica- 
tion of the statement, he continued: — ^**The practice of ad- 
dressing nations directly constitutes surely an innovation in 
international relations. I do not wish to complain, but I 
wish to record it as a precedent, so that at my own time I 
may follow it, inasmuch as this new custom doubtless con- 
stitutes the granting to nations of larger participation in 
international questions, and, personally, I have always been 
of the opinion that such participation was a harbinger of 
a new order of things. 

^^Nevertheless, if these appeals are to be considered as 
addressed to nations outside of the Governments which rep- 
resent them (I might say even against the Governments), I 
should feel deep regret in recalling that this process, here- 
tofore applied to enemy Governments, is today applied for 
the first time to a Government which has been and intends to 
remain a loyal. ally of the great American Republic, namely, 
to the Italian Government. . . . Above all I should have, 
the right to complain if the declarations of the Presidential 
message have the purpose to oppose the Italian people to 
the Italian Government, because it would misconstrue and 
deny the high degree of civilization which the Italian people 
has attained and its democratic and liberal regime and I 
should be forced to protest strongly against suppositions 
unjustly offensive to my country.'* 

Orlando admitted that the Treaty of London did not give 
Fiume to Italy but declared, however, that the Italian claim 
to that city conformed with the Fourteen Points of Presi- 
dent Wilson. In speaking of Wilson's reference to the Alps 
as the natural frontier of Italy he said, ^^This recognition 
is of great importance, provided that the eastern flank of 
this wall does not remain open and that the right of Italy 
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should be interpreted to include the line of Monte NeToso 
(north and west ^ Fiume) which separates the waters run- 
ning toward the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. ... I 
contend further that he who is entitled to the honor of pro- 
claiming to the world the right of the free determination of 
peoples should recognise this right for Fiume, an ancient 
Italian city which proclaimed its Italian nature before the 
Italian ships arrived — ^an admirable example of national 
conscience perpetuated through centuries. 

^^To deny this right only because of the small number 
concerned would mean the admission that the criterion of 
justice toward peoples varies according to their territorial 
extent/' » 

Lloyd George arranged an interview between the Italian 
delegates, on the one hand, and Wilson, Clemenceau and 
himself on the other. But no definite result was arrived at 
although all displayed the strongest desire to reach a satis- 
factory solution and expressed to Orlando their hope that 
the Italian Parliament would assist in arriving at such a 
settlement. That same afternoon (April S4) Orlando, Gren- 
eral Diaz and Signor Barzilai left Paris for Rome. Sonnino 
left two days later. On April 26, it was disclosed that 
Lloyd Greorge and Clemenceau had given Orlando a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Balfour which, generally speaking, 
sustained Wilson and pointed out that France and Great 
Britain intended to stand by their treaty obligations if 
Italy adhered to hers but that it was inconsistent for Italy 
to get Fiume and all the rest. It was rumoured that the 
Allies had offered Italy increased economic aid if she aban- 
doned her claims to Fiume but this was denied. 

The break was not as absolute as the public at first 
feared. Only the Italian plenipotentiaries left Paris. The 
other members of the Italian delegation remaining in Paris 
continued to act in collaboration in the work of the Inter- 
Allied Commission, not directly pertaining to the main ac- 

• New York Tims9, "Current History," Vol. X, pt. I, pp. 407-400. 
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tivities of the Peace Conference. Orlando's letters to 
Clemenceau and to Lloyd George of April 28 did not an- 
nounce a complete rupture, but asked the two Premiers 
whether, in view of the circumstances, they considered fur- 
ther Italian participation in the Conference useful. 

Orlando was given an enthusiastic greeting upon his ar- 
rival at Rome. He was received by all the Cabinet Min- 
isters in Rome, high state officials, prefects, senators and 
deputies, and by the Mayor of Rome, Prince Colonna. 
Public feeling was running high in Italy. There were 
demonstrations in the cities and a great display of the 
flags of Dalmatia and of Fiume. Political disputes between 
parties were dropped, even in Milan where the Socialists 
had been causing disturbances. In Trieste, there were 
parades and demonstrations though, from the beginning, 
Trieste had been assured to Italy. Wilson's statement was 
construed as an appeal to the Italian people over the heads 
of their Government and as such was taken as an insult to 
a Great Power. The idea was current in the press, as a 
whole, that Italy could get nothing from the Conference 
for which she did not fight. This idea is expressed by 
Signor Federzoni:^ 

'^France wanted a peace which gave her Alsace-Lorraine. 
England took up arms for the independence of Belgium lost 
through Grerman aggression. America joined the conflict 
to create a peace based on justice and to found a permanent 
Society of Nations. The war won, France exacts and ob- 
tains, besides the provinces lost in 1871, the Saar basin, 
extending her boundaries to the Rhine. She occupies a 
large part of the German colonies and keeps them, and oc- 
cupies Syria, which she firmly intends to retain. But this 
is not French imperialism. 

^England makes Wilson withdraw his demand for the 
freedom of the seas, realizes her dream of ^Mittelaf rika' ; 
takes possession of Mesopotamia, invents an Emir Faisal 

•New York Time», April 94, 1919. 
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to consolidate and extend her dominion in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. But this is not English imperialism. 

^'Wilson inserts in the covenant of the League of Nations 
the Monroe Doctrine, which makes America immune from 
any interference from the League ; refuses recognition of the 
equality of races, as though Japan has a less secure title to 
civilization than Jugoslavia. But this is not American im- 
perialism. The only imperialism is that of Italy; it is 
Oriental Istria; it is Fiume; it is Dalmatia; it is the dream 
which mitigated the sufferings of widows and orphans. Im- 
perialism means those few rocks and mountains with a total 
population of less than a million inhabitants, which the 
Italians claim." 

Wilson's action was generally condemned by the Italian 
press.^® The Corriere della Sera (April 25) gave its opin- 
ion in these words: 

^'This impulsive act is contrary to all custom, and all 
sense of reciprocal respect. It does unquestionable harm 
to the authority of the Conference and to the discipline 
of its labours. It offends a friendly and associated nation 
by holding her up to common disapproval, and is all the 
more to be blamed in that this impetuous appeal to publicity 
is in striking contrast with the secret practice followed 
hitherto, chiefly by the express desire of President Wilson. 
During the long and bitter debate with Qemenceau the 
President never once broke the seal of the Council Chamber. 
The clamours of the piazza were not allowed to interpose 
between the two men. Towards Italy Wilson adopts a 
different course, as if he thought that with us he can deal 
as he cannot with others. 

'^Impolite in form, Wilson's act is as regards the sub- 
stance quite empty. He denies our right to Fiume while 
with his scant knowledge of European geography he con- 
sents to our ^unity within our natural frontiers' — ^as if 
Fiume were not geographically Italian! 

'•Quoted by "Modern Italy," Vol. I, pp. 368-300. 
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'^The ideas popularly attributed to Wilson were bom in 
Europe ; they were the ideas of Garibaldi and Mazzini ; they 
were the ideas of '89 and '48 ; they were the intimate essence 
of the war we have fought against all tryannical oppres- 
sion. To these ideas we have been and we remain true. We 
dared hope that Wilson would find the strength and the will 
to make them a reality. More than once we thought his 
strength imequal to the task. We waited and hoped as long 
as it was permissible to hope. But he has not had the 
necessary strength. What was once known as ^Wilsonism' 
has been destroyed by Wilson. In the place of dead Aus- 
tria Wilson gives us the League of Nations, in which political 
bodies are amputated in accordance with the law of the 
Procrustes. Danzic is knocked about like a football. By 
the express will of Wilson the principle of unanimity is 
being introduced like a needle into the works of a clock and 
the Monroe Doctrine itself makes it all valueless." 

The Socialist Giomale del Popolo was in sympathy with 
the Italian delegates. ^^Our plenipotentiaries have left 
Paris. Their action is serious, but nothing else was pos- 
sible to men who did not intend to betray their country. In 
'59 it was Napoleon who suddenly ended a victorious war. 
In '66 it was Bismarck who curtailed Italy's rights. But 
Italy today is no longer disposed to tolerate violence, and 
it would go ill with the Italian statesmen who, returning 
from Paris, were unable to tell us that the Italians hitherto 
under the yoke of Austria have been liberated. In leaving 
Paris our plenipotentiaries are doing their duty." 

Epoca commented on the unity in Italy. ^^In this de- 
cisive moment of her history Italy is neither depressed nor 
alone. The whole nation stands in serried ranks behind 
the Grovemment. The dissensions which divided us during 
the war are giving way at the moment when the blood poured 
out for the sake of human liberty must be rewarded with 
the liberation of our kindred and the safety of our land." 

The Corriere d*Italia wrote : "Only a few weeks ago there 
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were in Italy nationalists and ^renunciators.' Today there 
are only Italians. After giving to others all they wanted. 
President Wilson denies us everjrthing. He does not ques- 
tion merely our right to Fiume or Dalmatia, he denies us 
all — ^Fiume, Dalmatia, and even parts of Istria, in order 
to give his Jugoslav friends positions on which they can 
plant their cannon, threatening Trieste and Pola. The 
moment chosen by President Wilson for startling us with his 
^admonishment' and the crack of the whip, was the very 
moment in which Italian delegates were negotiating not to 
obtain all that Italy was entitled to, but the necessary 
uriiniwuini to convince the country that the war had not been 
fought in vain. 

"This is the reason why today all are against Wilson — 
all parties, the whole Press, while the followers of Bissolati 
join with bitterness in the protest of the others." 

On April ST^ two days before the Italian Parliament was 
to meet, a large and enthusiastic meeting in the Augusteum 
at Rome approved the maximum claims of Italy. Signor 
Enrico Carradini, a well known Nationalist, denounced Pres- 
ident Wilson's action and praised the Italian delegation as 
representing, at the Peace Conference, Italy's just claims. 
He demanded the annexation of the Trentino, the Upper 
Adige, eastern Friuli, Istria, Fiume and Dalmatia, including 
Zara, Sebenico and Spalato, and aroused great enthusiasm 
by reading a telegram giving an account of the request bj 
the Italian National Council in Fiiime that Greneral Grazioli 
take over the city in the name of the King of Italy. The 
meeting adopted an order of the day declaring that the 
Roman populace approved the course of the Italian dele- 
gation at the Peace Conference and demanded the annexation 
of the Trentino with the Upper Adige as far as the Brenner 
Pass, Julian Venetia, and the whole of Dalmatia.^^ 

Professor George D. Herron offered an explanation of 
President Wilson's attitude which has received a great deal 

" Chfutkm Science Momtor, June 19, 1919. 
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of attention from the Italian party. In a communication 
published in Epoca, April 28, he wrote : ^* "There . . . 
were at least two occasions when an understanding (between 
Italy and the Jugoslavs) could have been reached were it 
not for the intervention of intrigues on the part of inter- 
national financiers who are diplomatically privileged, who 
are the true cause of the present crisis and who are the cause 
of all the political and moral failures of the Peace Confer- 
ence, on the shoulders of which will fall the responsibility 
of the ruin which threatens the world. The financial group 
is trying to secure privileges for the development of Fiume 
and of the Dalmatian ports, to get hold of all the lines of 
navigation in the Adriatic for the purpose of exploiting 
the Serbian nation, on the one hand, and on the other to 
bring complete commercial ruin upon Italy and banish her 
mercantile flag from the seas. 

"Nor would the ruin of her mercantile commerce be the 
sole damage to be suffered by Italy were she to renounce 
Fiume. In a very short time, her political and conmiercial 
relations with Roumania and the Balkans would be severed. 
By refusing to cede her eastern port Italy is at present 
struggling for her own existence as against the interna- 
tional monopolists. She has no mines. She has no re- 
sources to offer to these monopolists, while Southeastern 
Europe is ripe for exploitation. Furthermore, according to 
the Treaty of London, only a small part of Dalmatia belongs 
to Italy. Nine ports capable of adequate development will 
be left to Jugoslavia." He speaks of the gains of Great 
Britain and of France and continues, ^%ut on account of 
reasons which are understood only by those who know the 
secret means which serve the ends of international finance, 
Italy is denied territories which, if granted to her, would 

""Modern Italy," Vol. II, p. 919. Professor Herron was formerly a 
teacher of economics but for several years has lived in Switzerland. He 
was one of the founders of the Rand Schotd of Social Science. Pres- 
ident Wilson appointed him as one of the two American representatives 
to attend the proposed Prinkipo Ck>nference. 
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bring her only three per cent, of a non-Italian population." 

A report, circulated in Italy, that a group of financiers 
had received from the Jugoslavs shipping concessions at 
Fiume has been denied by the London Italian organ. Modem 
Italy (April 19, 1919). 

Gabriele d'Annunzio took his stand at the head of the 
extreme nationalists, who were ready to take Fiume and Dal- 
matia by force of arms if necessary. He telegraphed this 
message to Fiume: ^^He who is ready to convert a war cry 
into action needs fear nothing. I promise you victory. I 
will be amidst you in the supreme moment. Watch and be 
silent." 

The party leaders in Parliament, however, realized that 
there should be no talk of getting Fiume throu^ annexation 
without the consent of the Peace Conference and that the 
delegates had returned to Rome, not because they wished to 
defy the Peace Conference, but because Mr. Wilson had 
suggested that they did not have the confidence of the Ital- 
ian people. The National Council at Fiume voted for an- 
nexation to Italy in April, but General Grazioli, the com- 
mander of the Italian troops there wisely declined to accept 
the ofi^er in the name of Italy, declaring that he must wait 
a mandate from the Conference. That there was no real 
break with the Allies was testified to by Professor Luigi 
Luzzatti, a former Premier. On April 28, he received from 
Clemenceau, to whom he had sent an appeal, a telegram to 
the efi^ect that engagements between France and Italy would 
be honored. 

Orlando delivered his address to the Chamber of Deputies, 
April 29, amid great applause. He admitted his knowledge 
of President Wilson*s memorandum of April 14, on Fiume, 
of which Italian headquarters at Paris had made no mention 
when it declared that its first knowledge of the statement of 
April 28 came from the newspapers. Orlando spoke first 
of the cordial relations between the representatives of the 
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different powers at the Peace Conference during the fram- 
ing of the peace terms for Grermany. He continued: ^^ 

'^If it was possible to deduce from our conversations the 
divergences of views between the Governments, and, above 
all, between the Italians and Americans, there never had 
been reason to believe these divergences were absolutely ir- 
reconcilable, but up to the time of the delivery of the memo- 
randum, on April 14, by President Wilson, setting forth the 
American view, assurances had been given that the Amer- 
ican delegation had not reached a definite decision regard- 
ing the Italian question. . . . 

^^Several times I stated with finnness consistent with cour- 
tesy that the program of the Italian territorial claims was 
based on essential cardinal points of acceptance, which was 
an absolute condition for the Italian Grovemment. 

**This is, synthetically, the history of the activity of the 
Italian delegation from the middle of March to April IS, 
when the convocation of the German delegates was agreed 
upon, with a reserve provision. 

**C)n April 14 I had two long conversations with Presi- 
dent Wilson, in which the whole Italian territorial ques- 
tion was profoundly discussed. Mr. Wilson concluded by 
handing me a memorandum, saying it represented the de- 
cision of the American Government on the question and 
authorizing me to communicate the same to the Italian Par- 
liament. I have distributed it today to all members. 

^'President Wilson's message prevented us from refusing, 
as well as accepting, any proposal without first appealing 
to the Italian people and Parliament, which alone are en- 
titled to pass judgment on the conduct and responsibility 
of the Italian Government. 

"This, therefore, is my duty — to ask before this National 
Assembly whether the Italian Grovemment and delegation, 
acting as they did, were faithful interpreters of the thought 
and will of Parliament and this country. 
» New York Tknes, "Current History," Vol. X, pp. 409-410. 
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'The point of view of England and France can be 
summed up as follows: They have always recognized with 
perfect loyalty the pledge of honor contained in the Treaty 
of Alliance between them and Italy, intending faithfully 
to respect it, but they have declared that as that treaty 
does not include, and, indeed, excludes, Fiume from the It&l- 
ian claims, they do not concur with Italy on this question. 

'They would only admit the principle of making Fiume 
an independent free State, on condition, however, that this 
would occur as a compromise and not as an addition to the 
integral execution of the conditions of the treaty. 

''It only remains for me to expound further the Italian 
viewpoint. Italy firmly believes before all, that her as- 
pirations, as I set them forth in my answer to President 
Wilson's message, are founded on such high and solemn 
reasons of justice and right that they should be integrally 
accepted, even putting aside any international treaty or 
agreement. I need not repeat the reasons of historic right 
and national solidarity which are engraved on the heart of 
every Italian so that they become an absolute part of our 
nature. 

"I wish, however, to repeat a simple fact, to wit : That if 
all Italy's aspirations were accepted in their entirety, Italy 
would have, in proportion to her population, a number of 
inhabitants inferior to those assigned to other States as a 
consequence of the war. Therefore, the accusation of en- 
tertaining imperialistic sentiments grieves and offends us. 

"This nation, which certainly has given no proofs of 
cupidity in discussing the billions requested for reparation, 
and which has shown no excessive signs of emotion one way 
or another even when vast and rich territories had to be 
distributed in Africa and Asia among belligerents, and 
which has demonstrated that she prefers sentiment to utility 
until her attitude was a fault, has given the highest proof 
that she was fighting for her sacred rights. 

"Regaining in this hour all her energies and will and find- 
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ing her reserves of enthusiasm and sacrifice inexhaustible, 
Italy has made it not a question of billions, nor colonies, 
nor rich territories, but the suffering cry of her own broth- 
ers. 

^Regarding relations between us and our allies, we es- 
teem and love the generous people of France and England 
and the Grovemments which represent them. Perhaps we 
love and esteem them too much, so that we may not be sure 
that we will realize our rights, which come from contracts 
which pledge them and their honor. It must also be con- 
sidered that in making these relations there is a sentiment 
which must be maintained between friend and friend, and 
Italy, perhaps, measured according to her contract the ex- 
tent of the sacrifices which the war imposed." 

On the conclusion of the Premier's speech, a vote of con- 
fidence in the Cabinet was carried, S8S to 40, the dissent- 
ing votes being cast by the Socialists. The vote in the Sen- 
ate was unanimous. Bissolati voted with the majority. The 
Italian press was enthusiastic about the unity of the sup- 
port given Orlando and Sonnino. The CHomale ffltaUa 
was delighted with the results of the vote. ^^Rome has 
spoken. The Italian Parliament has demonstrated its com- 
plete accord with the nation and the King. In this way, the 
Italian Parliament has answered President Wilson as the 
people had already answered him in the public squares. It 
is now undeniable that the Government delegation repre- 
sents the unshakable will of the whole nation. It is up to 
the Allies to revise their decisions, if they want to. Italy 
has made hers known.** ** 

It should be noted that neither Dalmatia nor Fiume was 
specifically mentioned when the vote was taken in the Cham- 
ber. It was simply a general vote of confidence. Orlando 
probably knew that he could not get all that Italy claimed 
but he did not care to assume the personal responsibility 
for taking less than the people had been led to expect and 
^•Ncw York Timet, May 1, 1919. 
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so he went back for a further mandate from Parliament. 

On the night of April 29, an official statement was issued 
in Paris giving the text of President Wilson's memorandum 
of April 14. When it had been presented to Orlando, Mr. 
Wilson had given permission to publish it in Italy bat this 
had not been done until April 30. The memorandum follows : 

'^There is no question to which I have given more careful 
or anxious thought than I have given to this, because in 
common with all my colleagues it is my earnest desire to see 
the utmost justice done to Italy. 

•'Throughout my consideration of it, however, I have felt 
that there was one matter in which I had no choice and 
could wish to have none. I felt bound to square every con- 
clusion that I should reach as accurately as possible with 
the fourteen principles of peace which I set forth in my 
address to the Congress of the United States on the eighth 
of January, 1918, and in subsequent addresses. 

•'These fourteen points and the principles laid down in the 
subsequent addresses were formally adopted with only a 
single reservation by the Powers associated against Grer- 
many, and will constitute the basis of peace with Germany. 
I do not feel at liberty to suggest one basis for peace with 
Germany and another for peace with Austria. 

•'Personally I am quite willing that Italy should be ac- 
corded along the whole front of her northern frontier, and 
wherever she comes into contact with Austrian territory, all 
that was accorded her in the so-called pact of London, but 
I am of the clear opinion that the pact of London can no 
longer apply to the settlement of her eastern boundaries. 

"The line drawn in the pact of London was conceived for 
the purpose of establishing an absolutely adequate frontier 
of safety for Italy against any possible hostility or aggres- 
sion on the part of Austria. But Austria-Hungary no 
longer exists. These eastern frontiers will touch countries 
stripped of the military and naval power of Austria, set- 
tled in independence of Austria, and organized for the pui^ 
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pose of satisfying legitimate national aspirations, and cre- 
ated states not hostile to the new European order, but 
arising out of it, interested in its maintenance, dependent 
upon the cultivation of friendships, and bound to a common 
policy of peace and a convention by the covenant of the 
Lieague of Nations. 

^There woidd be no justification, in my judgment, in in- 
cluding Fiume, or any- part of the coast line to the south of 
Fiume, within the boundaries of the Italian kingdom. Fiume 
is by situation and by all the circumstances of its develop- 
ment not an Italian, but an international port serving the 
countries to the east and north of the Gulf of Fiume. 

^* Just because it is an international port and cannot with 
justice be subordinated to any one sovereignty, it is my 
clear judgment that it should enjoy a very considerable 
degree of genuine autonomy, and while it should be included 
no doubt within the customs system of the new Jugoslavic 
state, it should nevertheless be left free in its own interest 
and in the interest of the states lying about it, to devote 
itself to the service of the commerce which naturally and 
inevitably seeks an outlet or inlet at its port. 

"The states which it serves will be new states. They will 
have complete confidence in the access to an outlet on the 
sea. The friendship and the connections of the future will 
largely depend on such an arrangement as I have suggested, 
and friendship, co-operation and freedom of action must 
underlie every arrangement of peace if peace is to be lasting. 

*^ believe that there will be common agreement that the 
island of Lissa should be ceded to Italy, and that she should 
retain the port of Volpna. I believe that it will be generally 
agreed that the fortifications which the Austrian Govern- 
ment established upon the islands near the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic should be permanently dispensed with under 
international guarantee, and that the disarmament which 
is to be arranged under the League of Nations should limit 
the states on the eastern coast of the Adriatic to only such 
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minor naval forces as are necessary for policing the waters 
of the islands and the coast. 

^^These are conclusions which I am forced to by compul- 
sion of the understandings which underlie the whole initia- 
tion of the present peace. 

*^No other conclusions seem to be acceptable to being 
rendered concise with these understandings. They were 
understandings accepted by the whole world and bear with 
peculiar compulsion upon the United States, because the 
privilege was accorded her of taking the initiative of bring- 
ing about the negotiations for peace and her plans underlie 
the whole difficult business. 

*'And certainly Italy obtains under such a settlement the 
great historic objects which her people have so long had in 
mind. The historic wrongs inflicted upon her by Austria- 
Hungary and by a long series of unjust transactions, which 
I hope will before long sink out of the memory of man, are 
completely redressed. Nothing is denied her which will com- 
plete her national unity. 

^^It is with these facts in mind that I have approached 
the Adriatic question. It is commonly agreed, and I very 
heartily adhere to the agreement, that the ports of Trieste 
and Fola, and with them the greater part of the Istrian 
peninsula, should be ceded to Italy, her eastern frontier run- 
ning along the natural strategical line established by the 
physical conformation of the country — a line which it has 
been attempted to draw neith some degree of accuracy on the 
attached map. 

^^Within this line on the Italian side will lie considerable 
bodies of non-Italian populations, but their fortunes are so 
naturally linked by the nature of the country itself with 
the rest of the Italian people that I think their inclusion 
is fully justified. 

^'Here and there upon the islands of the Adriatic and 
upon the eastern coast of that sea there are settlements con- 
taining large Italian elements of population, but the pledges 
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under which the new states enter the famfly of nations will 
abundantly safeguard the liberty, the development and all 
the just rights of national and racial minorities, and back 
of these safeguards will always lie the watchful authority 
of the League of Nations, and at the very outset we shall 
have avoided the fatal error of making Italy's nearest neigh- 
bors on her east her enemies and nursing just such a sense 
of injustice as has disturbed the peace of Europe for gen- 
erations together and played no small part in bringing on 
the terrible conflict through which we have just passed/' 

There is evidence that, since the armistice, propaganda 
has been carried on to raise the expectations of the Italian 
people. In January, the Corriere deUa Sera drew attention 
to this fact : ^^ 

•*No one knows better than the Minister of the Interior, 
who is also Premier, that on the other coast Italy claims 
that part of Dalmatia which was assigned to her by the 
Treaty of London, but not more. In other words, the Ital- 
ian Grovemment lays no claim whatever to Trau, Spalato, 
Ragusa, or Cattaro. We shall meet with denials from the 
usual ill-informed amateurs ; but what we say is incontrover- 
tible truth. And so we ask this of Signor Orlando. If 
the Grovemment does not claim all Dalmatia, or at least 
its principal ports, in which the Dalmatian Italians live, is 
it not simply criminal to raise our hopes for the annexation 
of centres like Trau and Spalato or all Dalmatia? Here 
it is not a matter of opinions, but of facts, and we ought 
to see that those who are agitating in good faith for Dal- 
matia are aware of it. If the Government definitely claims 
and demands it, the agitation is justified; but if the Gov- 
ernment does not demand it, then, we repeat, to favor and 
not to curb the movement is the worse kind of Defeatism. 
For it creates among Italians a state of mind tending to 
transform the sense of a great victory into the sense of a 
great defeat. This quite apart from the injury to our Dal- 

» Quoted by "New Europe^" Vol. X, p. 118. 
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omtiaii co-nationals outside the territory claimed, and from 
the intransigeanoe which this proTokes in the Jugoslav 
camp." 

Mr. Charles Selden, the correspondent of the New York 
Time$t related the story told him by an American army 
officer that bears on this question of organized propaganda. 
This officer declared that in Fiume the Italian government 
officials recently got the populace together at a great open- 
air meeting for the distribution of food. After the dis- 
tribution had been made, those in the crowd who wanted a 
further distribution were asked to raise their hands. All 
hands immediately went up. Photographs were taken at 
that instant and later were widely distributed throughout 
Italy with a caption to indicate that the picture was of a 
group of citizens of Fiume voting in favor of annexation 
to Italy." 

If Orlando did not satisfy the expectations of the peo- 
ple, Giolitti was ready to take his place on a platform of 
breach with the Allies. During the Winter, the Giolitti 
organs had encouraged the Italian demands while hinting 
that Orlando was too weak to obtain them. Giolitti has 
been quiet during the war but is much too shrewd a politician 
to miss a chance to get back to his old game. Nor was 
Grermany slow to take advantage of the situation. Prince 
von Billow gave his views on the Fiume situation in the 
Giormde d^Italia^'' ^^Undoubtedly Fiume is an Italian town 
and must go to Italy. All its inhabitants are Italian, ex- 
cept a small minority. . . • Fiume is Italian, as likewise 
Zara, Sebenico and Spalato.'' He went on to say that he 
hoped soon to return to Italy and again to take up his 
residence in Rome. Congressman La Guardia, in an inter- 
view given to the Italian newspapermen in Paris, warned 
the Italians against German intrigue. He spoke most em- 
phatically of the need for patience on both sides and con- 

»New York Timss, April 30, 1919. 
'^Qaoted by Montreal Gazette, May 6, 1919. 
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tinued, ^^If I have made myself clear, it is evident that un- 
less the element of personal pride be allowed to intervene a 
solution can be found. It is time for the greatest forbear- 
ance, both in America and in Italy. Any one who attempts 
to make political capital out of this trouble has not the 
interest of world peace at heart. 

^^Italy considers that it is the fault of the United States 
that a settlement has not been reached. But it is my duty 
to remind Italy that, although her ancient foe, Austria, is 
defeated, the Germans are doing their utmost to spoil a peace 
with their dirty, underhand work. Grermany pretends to be 
Italy's friend, but surely Italians can realize the meaning 
and danger of such pretenses. At best, Grermany's friend- 
ship means that she is willing to exploit Italy as she would 
exploit a Germany colony. Such declarations as that of 
Billow I consider an outrage and an insult to Italian in- 
telligence. No Italian who would attempt to speculate along 
such lines at the present juncture can be patriotic or acting 
in the true interests of Italy.*' ^® 

While "Down with WUson'' was the cry in the public 
squares, it was always followed by ^^ong live America" and 
the Government saw to it that no unpleasant incidents oc- 
curred around the American Embassy. The nationalist 
press maintained a friendly tone towards America but at- 
tacked Wilson, Lloyd Greorge and Great Britain generally. 
The Tempo compared Wilson's attitude toward Italy with 
his attitude toward Ireland. He had refused to interfere 
with the Irish question on the ground that it was a purely 
internal question of the British Empire but he had inter- 
fered in the Italian-Jugoslav question. *^Our controversy 
with the Jugoslavs," the Tempo wrote, "is an internal ques- 
tion. Jugoslavia is a State, like the Irish Republic, still 
waiting its recognition in Paris. If Wilson has not wished 
to assume the just task to help solidify the efforts of self- 
determination which Ireland so solemnly aspired to, putting 

» New York Time*, May 19, 1919. 
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forward the pretext of the unsuitableness of his interven- 
tion in internal questions of the United Ejngdom, consist- 
ency would require that he abstain from giving any verdict 
on those which are for us legitimate, natural, and automatic 
consequences of a pact which ought to have constituted a 
fact not susceptible of revision." The Tempo concluded 
that the Allies were taking advantage of the coal and food 
situation in Italy to make that country give in. 

The views of the more moderate Italians are perhaps ex- 
pressed by Signer Marconi.^^ He feels the greatest admira- 
tion and sympathy for the President's ideals but suggests 
that, as it has not been possible to carry them into effect 
in every phase of the peace settlement, it is, perhaps, re- 
grettable that Mr. Wilson should have thought it possible 
to do so in the case of Italy. He indicated that this feel- 
ing is largely at the root of the attitude of the Italian 
people. There is a sense of uncertainty as to the future 
frontiers and as to the influence of the new Grermany; the 
character aiid policy of the new Jugoslav State is uncertain ; 
and the League of Nations has yet to prove its practical 
efficiency. Italy feels that she must obtain every security 
for the future. Of course, it might be remarked, that in 
this respect, every European country is in the same condi- 
tion, so that there is nothing exceptional about the position 
of lUly. 

On May 4, Lloyd George and Clemenceau sent a com- 
munication to the Italian Gk>vemment inviting it to resume 
its place at the Peace Conference. Italy had also been 
notified of the intention of the Allies to call Austrian and 
Hungarian delegates to the Conference. On the same day, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd Greorge received a telegram from 
Sonnino declaring that Italy would hold her allies to the 
agreement to make no separate peace and that the treaty 
could not be signed without Italy's consent. This was con- 
strued by the press as an ultimatum and relief was felt the 

^Chriitian Science Komtor, April S8, 1919. 
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next day when Qemenceau received a telegram from Or- 
lando stating that the Italians would return to Paris on 
May 7 and had forwarded credentials for presentation to 
the German peace delegates. On May 7, Orlando arrived 
in Paris and resumed his seat in the Council. He and Son- 
nino left Rome secretly and the news of their departure was 
suppressed by the censor for twenty-four hours. 

After the vote of confidence in the Orlando Grovemment 
passed by the Italian Parliament, the delegates felt that 
they could return to Paris with increased authority, having 
received directly the mandate of the people. In Paris it 
was noted that neither Fiume nor Dalmatia were specifi- 
cally included in the wording of the resolution and this was 
interpreted as a sign of conciliation. While in Rome, the 
Italian delegates held conferences with the King and the 
American Ambassador, Thomas Nelson Page, and with Mr. 
Page, the French Ambassador, Camille Barr^re, and Mr. 
Griffith, formerly Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
British Home Office. 

It was stated that Italy's return to Paris was hastened 
by the fact that Crespi, who had remained in Paris, learned 
that changes were being made in the treaty with Germany — 
notably in respect to the share of Italy in the indemnity. 
There is evidence that a copy of the April treaty was actu- 
ally printed without the slightest reference to Italy. Mr. 
Wilson took no part in inviting the Italians to return to 
Paris and, as subsequent events proved, he had not changed 
his views on Fiume and Dalmatia. 

It is undeniable that Italy had accepted the Fourteen 
Points. When she accepted them, no reservation was made 
as to the secret treaties. The provision in the league cove- 
nant by which members are obliged to abrogate all treaties 
or imderstandings made before the League goes into effect 
which are inconsistent with the covenant seems to bear 
directly on the Adriatic question. Article XX, the one in 
question, reads: *^The members of the League severally 
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agree that this covenant is accepted as abrogating all obli- 
gations or understandings inter se which are inconsistent 
with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they 
will not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent 
with the terms thereof. In case any member of the League 
before becoming a member of the League have undertaken 
any obligations inconsistent with the terms of this covenant 
it shall be the duty of such member to take immediate steps 
to procure its release from such obligations." Article XIX, 
which might also be considered to apply, reads, '^The As- 
sembly may, from time to time, advise the reconsideration 
by members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable, and the consideration of international condi- 
tions of which continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world.'' 

The fact that the delegates had returned made compro- 
mise almost certain and a most noteworthy fact was that 
the credentials of Trumbi6, Pasi^, and Vesni^, handed to 
the Germans, were drafted in the name of the Serbian, Croa- 
tian and Slovene State. This was the most direct recog- 
nition of the new State which had come from the Confer- 
ence. By the Peace Treaty, Austria is required to recog- 
nize the complete independence of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State, a clause in the preamble reading as follows : — **Where- 
as. The said powers have also recognized the union of certain 
portions of the said monarchy with the territory of the 
Kingdom of Serbia as a free, independent and allied State 
under the name of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Austria 
similarly recognizes the complete independence of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State and renounces her rights and titles.*^ 
A field commission of seven members, five nominated by the 
Allied and Associated Powers and one each by Austria and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, is to fix the exact boundaries. 
The question of the basin of Klagenfurt is reserved and its 
status will be determined by a plebiscite, which is to be held 
six months after the treaty goes into effect* The Austrian 
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authorities are to withdraw from this district when the 
treaty is signed. Protection for religious or linguistic 
minorities, freedom of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of other nations passing through Jugoslavia 
is assured. 

A dispatch from Rome, June 16^ stated that the Italian 
forces were advancing on the ViUach-Sanvito line on the 
frontier between Italy and Jugoslavia in order to counter- 
act the operation of the Jugoslavs in the Elagenf urt region. 
The semi-official explanation of the Italian advance declared 
that the Jugoslavs wished to occupy Klagenfurt in order to 
influence by force the plebiscite and to control all railway 
communications between Trieste and the hinterland. 

Many compromises of the Fiume question have been sug- 
gested. The French papers in May were largely in favor 
of the plan of making Fiume a free port for a few years 
and at the same time helping the Jugoslavs in building a 
new port on Buccari Bay, upon the completion of which 
Fiume would revert to Italy. Others thought that Italy 
should be given a rectification of the frontier of Istria, the 
Dalmatian Islands anid a regime for Fiume like that of the 
Saar Basin, that is Fiimie should be an open port for some 
years under the trusteeship of the League and then a pleb- 
iscite should be taken, or it should be an open port admin- 
istered by Italy as the mandatory of the League until 19SS, 
after which it would pass under Italian sovereignty. An- 
other plan called for the creation of a ^^bu£Per state," an 
independent state under the protection of the League of 
Nations and governed by a council of five, two Italians, one 
Jugoslav, one Hungarian and one citizen of Fiume ap- 
pointed by the Italian, Jugoslav and Hungarian cabinets 
and the Fiume National Council res}>ectively. Within this 
state would be included Fiume and Suiak and a strip of 
coastline south and east, and the islands of Veglia (Krk) 
and Arbe, and to the north the railway junction of San 
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Pietro.^^ At the same time, Zara and Sebenioo, under this 
scheme, were given to Italy along with the islands of Qierso, 
Lussin and Lissa, the rest of Dahnatia being renounced by 
Italy. 

An elaborate compromise suggested in the New Europe 
deserves notice. Their plan is expressed as follows : ^^ 

^^The first axiom upon which the Adriatic peace must rest 
is the- assignment of Grorizia, Trieste and Pola to Italy, of 
Fiiune and Dalmatia to Jugoslavia. But when this has once 
been said, there are many ways of assuring Italy's dignity 
and just interests: 

'^1. The strategic security against Grermany which the 
line of the Brenner alone can give (though this involves the 
grave infringement of the national principles and may sow 
the seed of further trouble). 

*^i. The line of the Julian Alps, ndth certain passes and 
railway junctions (e.g., Tarvis), not included in the Treaty 
of London. 

**3. The historic frontier line in Istria from the Arsa 
northward, perhaps even modified to include, for geographi- 
cal reasons, the Slav heart of the province. 

^^4. The proclamation of Fiume-as a free and autonomous 
city, with its own jurisdiction and flag, but inside the Jugo- 
slav customs area and subject to Jugoslav sovereignty (in 
other words an extension under Belgrade of the privOeges 
which it enjoyed under Budapest). 

^^5. Similar autonomy for the city of Zara, which will in 
any case entirely lose its importance as the result of the 
war. 

^^6. Reciprocal linguistic rights for all minorities, under 
guarantees of the League of Nations. 

"7. The assignment to Italy of the whole Austro-Hun- 
garian navy (while assuring to the Jugoslav owners their 
full rightful share of the mercantile marine). 

"New York Timef, June 3, 1919. 

''Quoted in Christian Science ManUor, June 19, 1919. 
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^*8. The dismantlement of all fortifications from Isonzo 
to the Bo j ana, the neutralization of the coast and the im- 
position by the League of Nations upon Jugoslavia of a 
pledge not to construct war vessels, save for the minimum 
of coastal defense. 

*^9. If absolutely necessary (but only as a pis aller to 
avert actual war) special arrangements for the island of 
Liussinpiccola, whose possession by Italy would guard the 
back of Pola and neutralize any possible Slav aggression in 
the Quamero, and of Lissa, which is a key position between 
the northern and southern chains of islands which fringe 
the Dalmatian coast. 

**10. The grant to Italy of a mandate under the League 
of Nations in Albania — on the assumption (a) that Albania 
cannot stand alone; (b) that she must not be partitioned; 
and (c) that for good or bad it is inconceivable that, if a 
mandate is to be given, Italy's claims to receive it could be 
passed over in favor of any other power. 

'*11. A naval base in the Dodecanese which can be con- 
ceded without any .serious violation of Greek nationality 
and which Greece is actually prepared to concede volun- 
tarily. 

*'12. Into the further question of a possible mandate not 
only in Adalia but throughout Central Anatolia, once more 
under tl^e League of Nations, we do not propose to enter 
for the moment. It is open to many obvious objections and 
might, indeed, under certain circumstances prove a fatal 
gift to Italy herself. But if Italy insists upon some form 
of compensation for the commitments criminally under^ 
taken by her western allies at the expense of a third party, 
it would seem as though Asia Minor offered the most obvious 
field for such an arrangement. 

''18. Any such changes in Italy's favor as could be made 
in Somaliland and East Africa are already foreshadowed 
by the Secret Treaty, and therefore could hardly be re- 
garded as 'compensators.' Needless to say, we still regard 
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the whole idea of ^compensation' as altogether odioas and 
irreconcilable with modem democratic principles; but for 
the moment the western powers have maneuTered themselTes 
into a position where the last vested interests of the old 
diplomacy still have to be bou^t out by the old methods 
before the ground can be free for clean and honest con- 
struction.*' 

The attitude of the European press outside of Italy 
towards Wilson was, on the whole, favorable, though, of 
course, his action, in making public such a statement, came 
in for a good deal of criticism. This was an entirely new 
method and naturally was rather irritating to diplomats 
trained in the old school of secrecy. It established a prece- 
dent in appealing directly to a nation instead of deviously 
through the representatives of the government of that na- 
tion. The people have to pay the cost of whatever burden 
a decision may entail, so public opinion should be given all 
the material possible upon which to make the decision. Most 
of the papers favorable to Wilson agreed that it might have 
been better if the statement had been issued last January 
before the hopes of the Italian people had been raised to 
such a high point. The press did not lay much emphasis 
upon the withdrawal of the Italian delegates. It was not 
regarded as an irreparable break. To many persons it 
appeared to be part of a clever scheme to divert the atten- 
tion of the Italian people from internal matters. There 
had been riots in Milan caused by the Socialists and strike 
troubles in Turin. There is shortage of food and coal in 
Italy. On April 1, the country returned to war bread. 
Coal is so scarce that the government feared many indus- 
tries might be compelled to shut down and the condition of 
unemployment might become dangerous. One reason for 
not demobilizing the army is feai" of increasing the unrest 
by returning so many men to civilian life to join the ranks 
of the unemployed. The cost of living has increased enor- 
mously. A Royal Italian Commission, making its report in 
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March, stated that the increase in wholesale prices had been 
more than in any other Allied country. On April 15, the 
Supreme Economic Council took steps to improve conditions 
and appointed a committee on coal supply for Italy. And, 
on April SO, Italy obtained a new loan from the United 
States, making a total of some $1,671,500,000. It was 
officially stated that these economic measures had no con- 
nection ndth the Fiume situation. 

The press of Central Europe was, of course, pleased at 
the prospect of a rift in the Peace Conference. The Neue 
Freie Presse, however, agreed with some of the Allied papers 
when it stated: 'HDrlando is bluffing, probably in order to 
square his position in Italy toward the interventionists. It 
is impossible for Italy to withdraw, as she is fed by Amer- 
ica." ** In Germany, Vonvdrts sided with Wilson and up- 
held his point of view. 

The English liberal papers supported Wilson. Some 
pointed out that the Italian delegates had recognized the 
necessity for Polish control of Danzig, a German city with 
a surrounding rural Polish population, and that they should 
be consistent on Fiume. Further, the loss of Fiume would 
not cut Italy in two as the loss of Danzig would divide 
Crermany. The Westminster Gazette wrote: "This is the 
first test case of the League of Nations. ... It is undoubt- 
edly the break with the past, which conventional minds find 
exceedingly disturbing. Yet, if the new world order to 
which we are pledged is to be more than a name, we may 
make up our minds that we shall all, on occasions, have to 
submit to the process now applied to Italy.'' *• 

The New Europe gave enthusiastic approval to President 
Wilson's course and saw in it the making of the choice, at 
the Peace Conference, between the old and the new diplo- 
macy. 

Of the French papers, V6rit6 (Socialist) characterized 

^Atsoeiated Pre99 Dispatch from Vienna, April 9^ 1919. 
"Quoted by Chrwtian 8ciene0 Monitor^ April 98, 1919. 
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the statement as exhibiting **& wisdom and probity based on 
equity and reason klone." The Journal des Debats blamed 
the Italian Government for having planted false hopes in 
the Italian people. Andr6 Ch^radame, in La Democratie 
Nouvdle, defended Wilson, while the Matin and the Figaro 
attacked his course. 

On the whole, the American press backed the President. 
Some condemned his method and many thought that *'it was 
not our affair," but the defenders of Italy were few. James 
M. Beck expressed the following opinion on the incident: 
''How many Americans until recent months ever heard of 
Fiume? What interest had America in the decision of a 
question whether an obscure city on the Adriatic shall be- 
long to the Jugoslav nation or to Italy? Our representa- 
tives do not even leave the difficult work of adjustment to 
the great neighboring States of Europe, who have a direct 
interest in the adjustment of the Adriatic problem. On the 
contrary, we assume the chief responsibility of deciding a 
question which can only estrange a faithful ally, and, inci- 
dentally, sow the seeds of dissension between the different 
elements in our own population. 

''With one hand President Wilson takes Danzig from 
Poland, and with the other gives Fiume to Jugoslavia, and 
simultaneously recognizes the English protectorate over 
Egypt but reserves decision as to its details and encourages 
the dangerous unrest among its people. When did the 
American people give its President a mandate to determine 
these questions in which the United States had no practical 
interest whatsoever? Never in American history has there 
been such an assertion of personal absolutism." ^ 

Senators Borah and Johnson, who have not hesitated to 
criticise the President, agreed that his policy of opposition 
to the Secret Treaties was to be commended. Borah argued, 
however, that the controversy over Fiume, together with 
that regarding the insistence of the Japanese for racial 
""New York Tunes, April 97, 1919. 
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equality, would iUustrate the perpetual difficulty in which 
tRe United States would find itself as a member of the League 
of Nations. 

Senator Lodge, chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, took issue with Wilson on Fiume. He 
set forth his ideas in a telegram sent to Dr. Rocco Brindisi, 
President of the Dante Alighieri Society, and to other Ital- 
ian organizations.^^ **Italy should have military and naval 
control of the Adriatic, not only for her own protection, 
but as an essential barrier against any future attempt of 
Germany to attack the rest of the world, as she did in the 
recent war. I have also said repeatedly that the Jugoslavs 
ought to have access to the Adriatic, which I regard as 
economically essential to their independence. 

*^As to Fiume, if Italy is of the opinion that it is neces- 
sary to her safety and for her protection that she should 
hold Fiume, I am clearly of the opinion that it should be 
hers, especially as the people of Fiume, I understand, have 
voted to join Italy. Italy regards Fiume as the founders 
of our republic regarded the mouth of the Mississippi when 
it was said that any nation holding the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi was of necessity an enemy of the United States. 

"That which we desire to do for the Slavs is purely com- 
mercial and economic. Italy's demand for Fiume rests on 
the ground of national safety and protection. Italy has 
fought side by side with France, England and the United 
States and has helped enormously in repelling the German 
onset. . • . She has taken possession of Fiume, which was 
part of the enemy territory, by her victory in the war. I do 
not see how the United States and the other nations with 
^rhom she was allied can properly refuse her request." 

On June 6, Lodge read in the Senate a cablegram from 
i^drea Ossinack, **Fiume plenipotentiary" at the Peace 
Conference, appealing to the United States Senate against 

» New York Tknss, April 99, 1919. 
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the stand taken by President Wilson. The message read : ^ 
'^National Council assembled in emergency meeting, after 
animated debate, unanimously approved following appeal 
to United States Senate: When Peace Conference is about 
to decide destinies of world, Fiume, represented by National 
Council elected by plebiscite and by its Mayor elected years 
Ago by free ballot, appeals to Senate of great American 
people invoking its aid to prevent perpetration of the great- 
est injustice known to history. On Oct. 15, before downfall 
of Austro-Hungarian monarchy, a Deputy of Fiume de- 
clared in Hungarian Parliament that Fiume, which had 
always been Italian and wished to remain Italian, would 
exercise right of self-determination under its special status 
of free national Italian commune united as corpus separatum 
to Hungarian Crown. 

**Thirtieth of October, when result of battle of Vittorio 
Veneto not yet known, Fiume abandoned by Hungarian 
authorities, we acquired complete independence, and despite 
the presence of Croatian soldiers who occupied city by force, 
by plebiscite based on right of self-determination, proclaimed 
its annexation to Italy, to which Fiume always bound not 
less than Trent and Trieste by common language, customs, 
feelings. Same time National Council declared it placed 
decision under protection of America, mother of freedom 
and universal democracy, awaiting sanction of Peace Con- 
ference. 

*'A11 Peace Conference had to do was to take cognizance 
of annexation to Italy proclaimed by Fiume, and all Italy 
had to do was to say whether she accepted this annexation 
or not. But Fiume, to its great surprise, sees that its right 
to self-determination, freely exercised and placed under pro- 
tection of America, was denied by President Wilson, who 
in fourteen points proclaimed the fundamental principle and 
right, refused to very city which offers world unique typical 
instance of self-determination. 

••New York Timet, June 7, 1919. 
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"President Wilson unable to deny historical right of 
Fiume, free through centuries, or national right, because all 
expert American, British, French, Swiss and even enemy 
journalists had to recognize Italian character of the city 
-whose Mayors and deputies have always been Italian, in 
inrhose archives and municipal acts not one document can be 
found not in Italian. Since President could contest neither 
historical nor national right to self-determination of Fiume, 
he had recourse to economic arguments, to give Fiume status 
of free city, thus insuring, in disguised form, preponderance 
Jugoslav influence. 

"President declared Fiume natural port of hinterland 
west of Jugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and for this reason wishes to insure Jugoslav influence, so 
that city may gradually fall into hands of Jugoslavia. 
President forgets he thus favors only one of hinterland peo- 
ples, forgets that only 7 per cent, of total movement of port 
of Fiimie accounted for by trade of Croatia and Slavonia, 
forgets that competing agricultural countries of Jugoslavia 
and Hungary can only obtain from Italy, mainly an indus- 
trial country, satisfactory guarantees of impartiality in 
administration of port, in interests of inland traffic, as 
Italian commercial interests would not be in contact with 
those of the hinterland. 

'^resident Wilson is silent when reminded that the treaty 
of London insures Jugoslavia over 1,000 kilometers of coast 
with twelve ports, and refuses to understand argument which 
shows needs of traffic do not require political possession of 
a city and that Fiume can be annexed to Italy without in- 
jury to interests of hinterland peoples. 

'^If Fiume is a free port no hindrance will be placed is 
the way of trade of hinterland. President Wilson's refusal 
to respect self-determination Fiume strange. For while he 
thus solemnly denies principle he himself proclaimed, it also 
shows open hostile attitude towards aspirations for which 
Italian people shed so much blood and sustained such heavy 
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sacrifices, and favors those Croats and Slovenes who fought 
to last in ranks of Austro-Hungarian army against Entente. 

^^Citizens of Fiume appeal to the sense of justice of Ameri- 
can Senate, hoping it will not permit, in the name of the 
great people of Abraham Lincoln and Greorge Washington, 
so gross an injustice to the community. 

^Tiume wishes to know if the Senate which represents 
American people approves of policy which outrages the 
feelings of a city and is o£Pensive to Italian dignity. Fiume 
wishes to know if American Senate wishes to share responsi- 
bility which Mr. Wilson has assumed before history. Illegiti- 
mate representatives of Fimne declare to representatives of 
the American people that Fiume resists this attempt on its 
liberties. Fiume will face war, or life or death, and will not 
tolerate that its fate be decided without its consent. It is 
prepared to defend itself to the utmost." 

The New Republic saw in the Fiume crisis simply an en- 
deavor to gloss over an internal crisis. On April 14, the 
Italian Embassy at Washington had issued a statement to 
the effect that Italy was on the verge of a revolution due to 
the coal and food shortage. But, the New Republic points 
out, the world has heard nothing of this situation from the 
Italian Government. Instead, aU attention has been directed 
to the Adriatic, ^^aced with an imminent revolution at 
home, they have actually threatened twice to quit the Con- 
ference at Paris because they could not plant their flag on 
other people's territory. Thejr have wasted sympathy; 
they have stirred up no end of irritation; they have put 
Italy in the worst possible light before the world. Who 
pays? The common people of Italy. The peasants and the 
workmen. They starve. They are out of work. They are 
unassisted because the Italian officials, under the influence 
of special moneyed groups and intoxicated with the notion 
of being a ruling power, have consistently sabotaged the 
peace negotiations, raised a hue and cry over the side issues 
and left unargued the real needs of Italy. . . . Italy is now 
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paying for the grandiose pretensions of that sacred egoism 
which Baron Sonnino proclaimed. The leaders have not 
been willing to share in the common victory and, the common 
purpose. They have preferred to indulge in Oriental maneu- 
vers, to behave like a plaster cast of the Roman Empire, to 
listen to the intoxication of d'Annunzios instead of the 
common sense of the Bissolatis. • . . The imminence of revo- 
lution in Italy has been one of the persistent ghosts of the 
Peace Conference. If it comes, some of the blame may per- 
haps fall upon other nations, but the bulk of it lies squarely 
on the doorsteps of the present Italian Government, its 
propagandists, its corrupted press, its devastating censor- 
ship, and its meaningless ambitions." ^^ It is interesting, 
in this connection, to note the resolution reported to have 
been passed by the Executive Committee of the Italian So- 
cialist Party. The committee recommended that the party 
withdraw from the International Socialist Bureau and affil- 
iate with the **Third International" recently founded by the 
Russian communists and revolutionary . groups of other 
countries. A chief reason for this action was that the Allied 
Socialists in the old International are too lenient towards 
the nationalistic and imperialistic programs of their gov- 
ernments.** 

The growing coolness between France and Italy should be 
noted. From the beginning, Clemenceau has believed in the 
old balance of power and has insisted upon special guar- 
antees of safety for France as against Grermany in what 
was practically an alliance between France, Britain and the 
United States. Italy felt that she was left ouside of this 
arrangement. The Idea Nazionale has made a special griev- 
ance of this agreement. ^'America, England and France 
have contracted an alliance while Italy was absent, and did 
it not only as though she was absent from the Peace Con- 
ference, but as though she did not exist." 

« "New Republic," April 19, 1919, p. SflS. 
"^Jbid., May 3, 1919, p. 9. 
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Many Italian publicists see a menace to Italy in the atti- 
tude of France towards the new Jugoslavia. Virginio Gayda 
indignantly repudiates the charge that Italy is imperial- 
istic.^^ He sees France encouraging the new states in order 
to neutralize Germany by reducing and confining it. The 
reconstruction of Russia as a great territorial unit minus 
Poland and Finland would mean pressure on Grermany from 
the east. Gayda claims that Alsace-Lorraine has more Ci«r- 
man than French population and that the solution of that 
question is *^ore of an historic than a national question.'^ 
"It is clear, therefore," he writes, **that in the territorial 
aspiration of every country, we find ourselves still face to 
face with that old realistic principle of equilibrium, of 
strategic and economic safeguards and of preventive de- 
fense, which is founded on the possession of natural cardinal 
points, and which in the past has ruled the policy of every 
sane country. Therefore, if France, Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia, without renouncing the new internationalistic for- 
mula of the League of Nations, appropriate to themselves 
the rights of counting on possible future aggressions, and 
of providing, each in its own way, for defense against them, 
why do they deny the right to Italy, who applies it only in 
very small measure when she concerns herself with the de- 
fense of the Adriatic and of securing that liberty of breath- 
ing and moving which the domination of Austria has denied 
her for a century? In the case of France and Italy, are 
not the problems identical, and ought they not to have an 
identical solution?" 

In fact, Mr. Gayda thinks the situation of Italy is more 
acute than that of France. The Jugoslavs are as much 
enemies of Italy as the Grermans are of France; the Croats 
formed the gendarmerie and soldiery of Austria which op- 
pressed the Italians and, in the Great War, the Croats 
fought to the last. For the enemies of Italy, Mr. Grayda 

** Gayda, V., 'The Adriatic Problem and the Peaoe Conference^'* Fori- 
nightly Beeiew, March, 1919, pp. 478-91. 
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sees the political Talue of Jugoslavia. In the Adriatic, he 
thinks that it will take over the mission of Austria, and 
perpetuate the military threat against Italy from the sea 
and block her economic penetration into the Balkans. Jugo- 
slavia has no capital and Gayda realizes that Italy cannot 
finance her^ but foresees that the capitalists and govern- 
ments who do, wiU demand concessions and railway and port 
favors and in that way will definitely eliminate Italy from 
the Balkans. The great threat he sees in too kindly rela- 
tions between France and Jugoslavia. ^^If, therefore, 
France should accept the invitation, so insistently urged on 
her by the Jugoslavs, to become the economic and therefore 
the political protector of the new Serbia, Italy would find 
herself completely enclosed — east, west, and south — ^by a 
chain of French possessions and zones of influence. She 
would find herself barred from the Adriatic and besieged in 
the Mediterranean, which would be a French sea.'* His 
feelings towards France may be summed up in his warning, 
**and we must remember that it was after the French occu- 
pation of Tunis that Italy accepted the hard yoke of the 
Alliance with Austria and Germany." He recognizes that 
ports are necessary for the Croats and Serbs, but "the pos- 
session of the whole of Dalmatia is, therefore, not an essen- 
tial necessity, not a matter of life or death for Serbia. 
Some concession might be made on Serbia's part. Italy is 
certainly not hostile to the Serbian national movement for 
unification. But she does not forget that in the war against 
Austria, in 1859, which gained only Lombardy, the small 
kingdom of Piedmont gave over two entire provinces, Nice 
and Savoy, in order to gain the help of France. And, 
finally, none of the new nations liberated from the Austrian 
yoke should forget the fact that it was Italy who destroyed 
Austria and gave them their freedom.'* 

Gayda is not alone in his attitude toward France. Cer- 
tain sections of the Italian press have, since the armistice, 
become more and more dissatisfied with France. There has 
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been prevalent a feeling that the French have not praised 
the part Italy played in the war to a sufficient extent and 
that they are hdping Jugoslavia simply to hinder Italy from 
expanding. Then there is the strategic question of the bal- 
ance of power in the Mediterranean. Former neutralists 
are more or less Germanophile and still have something to 
gain if they can get up a case to show that Italy intervened 
on the wrong side. The Nationalists want to see Italy the 
great Mediterranean power, to extend Tripoli in the interior 
to Lake Tschad and Darf our, to link Eritrea with Somali- 
land by acquiring Djbouti, to gain a foothold in Alexan- 
dretta and to keep Syria as small as possible, and to gain 
Smyrna, AdaUa and a hold in Abyssinia. 

Mr. GofFredo Bellonci has given in the Roito M Carlino 
full details of the program of France alleged by him and 
other Italians to be designed for the express purpose of 
advancing the expansion and development of France at the 
expense of Italy. He writes : ^ 

''Italy comes out of the Paris Conference stripped and 
impoverished, for the frontiers, pushed up to the Brenner, 
and the acquisition of Trent, Trieste, and Pola, which would 
have represented a real gain for Italy in the balance of 
power system of 1914, assure her no political or economic 
advantages today. France, with the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, with the possession of the Saar basin, with the 
control of Syria and the extension of her already vast colo- 
nial dominions, is acquiring outlets, markets, and raw ma- 
terials that put her in the front rank of industrial powers. 
But this it not enough for France. She is bent on depriv- 
ing Grermany and Italy of markets and outlets. All those 
who have followed French policy in Poland, Bohemia, and 
Austria know how France is encircling Germany. But a 
few words are necessary to show how she is stifling us. In 
the West, France is consolidating her frontiers, from 
Savoy, which is to lose its neutrality, to the Pyrenees, where 

"* Quoted by A. Livingston, Th0 Nation (N. Y.)> June 88, 1919, p. 1007. 
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the French are taking Catalonia under their protection. In 
the East, France is creating a Danubian and Baltic league, 
strengthening Serbia and Greece in order to prevent our 
expansion in the Adriatic and Mediterranean. The prin- 
ciple of nationality is being used to deprive us of the Dode- 
canese and to give Smyrna to Greece. The principle of 
economic freedom is sufficient to contest our claim to Fiume, 
which is the outlet of the new Central European Confedera- 
tion into the Adriatic. She denies us the mining regions of 
Heraclea, but asks for herself the protectorate over the 
Turkish triangle comprising Broussa, Angora, and Kosta- 
mouni. With Fiume we lose the trade route of the East 
and with Smyrna a terminal for lines out of Trieste. We 
are granted a caravan route in Lybia through Daibat, 
Ghadames, and Ghat, since France is to hold the railroad 
of the Kamerum, which gives her control of Tschad. But we 
fail to get Djbouti, which is indispensable to our coloniza- 
tion in East Africa. When we have been deceived in the 
matter of Asia, Africa, the Adriatic, and the Mediterranean, 
why should we try to hide the evidences of our complete 
diplomatic defeat?" 

Some of the French periodicals and journals favor Italy's 
claims. La Revtie has published a series of articles expound- 
ing the claims of Italy. Other sections of the press sug^ 
gested as early as last December that Italy had charged too 
great a price and that the promises of the treaty were only 
made under duress. 

After the armistice, the Italians early announced their 
intention of holding France and Great Britain to the Pact 
of London and increased their claims to include Fiume. The 
main arguments advanced for the inclusion of Fiume were 
that the territory promised was far less than what Italy 
asked for at the time of the making of the Secret Treaty ; 
that Italian possession of that city is necessary for the 
future protection of Italy, and, therefore, for the future 
peace of Europe; and that, when the Treaty was made. 
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Italy agreed to fight with the co-operation of Russia, but 
that Russia collapsed leaving Italy to do the work alone. 
The general feeling was that the victory was more complete 
than had been hoped for and the reward of Italy should be 
greater in proportion. A statement made by an Italian 
army officer expressed this sentiment: **We have won a 
great victory and insist upon all the fruits of it. We have 
crushed Austria more completely than we had dared to hope. 
So, as our victory is greater than we or our allies expected, 
we want more than we first asked when we entered the war. 
It is a natural human  feeling to expect an added reward 
when achievement exceeds expectations." *^ 

The statement to the Peace Conference on the Italian 
claims emphasizes this argument as follows: '^When Italy 
joined the Allied Powers her undertaking, according to the 
military convention then agreed to, was limited by the obli- 
gation of Russia to employ against Austria-Hungary a cer- 
tain minimum force, to prevent Austria-Hungary from con- 
centrating all her efforts against Italy if Russia should 
desire to turn her attention in particular against Grermany. 

"The internal political events in Russia which led to a 
separate peace had the following double consequence: That 
Austria-Hungary, freed from any possibility of further 
pressure, was able to concentrate all her forces against Italy 
and that Germany, also freed from her Eastern enemy, was 
in a position to lend Austria-Hungary that efficacious as- 
sistance which at one period had such serious repercussion 
to Italy's detriment. 

**In fact, while the unexpected event of Russia's dis- 
appearance from among the Entente belligerents was largely 
compensated to our Allies by the intervention of the Ameri- 
can forces, no assistance of this sort came to the Italian 
front to relieve the effort of the Italian army, as President 
Wilson himself so sympathetically acknowledged and re- 
gretted. 

"New York Timed, Dec. ^, 1918. 
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^^The double consequence of Russia's falling out, from 
which Italy was the principal sufferer, both as regards mili- 
tary effort and sacrifice on the part of the population, 
would justify Italy in requesting an all-round increase of 
the compensations which were agreed upon in anticipation 
of much smaller efforts and sacrifices." ^^ 

Italy asks for Fiume as this extra compensation not only 
as a reward but because that city is racially Italian and 
having exercised its right of self-determination ^'of its own 
accord proclaimed its desire to be united to Italy." 

Italy has been worried also about her high emigration 
rate. At the Colonial Conference held in Rome early in 
March, Signor Tittoni referred to this problem. He felt 
that this emigration must stop. Italy must have her own 
land, to which her people might go instead of having them 
creating wealth for other nations. He discussed Italy's wish 
for a colonial settlement corresponding to her needs and dis- 
claimed any imperialistic feeling, declaring that it was a 
matter of necessity and therefore of justice. He felt that 
no peace could be satisfactory which did not afford Italy 
the possibility of just commercial treaties, assure to her 
supplies of raw material, safeguard emigration, secure her 
position in the Adriatic and in the Mediterranean, and make 
her colonial development possible. 

Fiume formed part of the Kingdom of Croatia until the 
ISth century, when, with Istria, it fell imder German in- 
fluence. In 1467, the city became, through inheritance, the 
property of the Habsburgs and was governed directly by 
their representatives until 1776, when Maria Theresa incor- 
porated it with Croatia. Internal autonomy was granted 
to the port, which was made a separate possession of the 
"Crown of Hungary" (to which Croatia also belonged). 
On April 28, 1779, Maria Theresa conferred municipal au- 
tonomy on Fiume. The Italians claim that by this act 
Fiume was definitely detached from the territory of Croatia 

""Italian Claims in tlie Alps and on the Adriatic," pp. 15, 16. 
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and united directly with Hungary. The Jugoshivs, on the 
other hand, state that these special privileges were given to 
Fiume in order that it might enjoy the same advantages as 
Trieste and that the proposals came from the Croatian gov- 
ernment itself. The crown of Hungary or **Holy Crown 
of St. Stephen" represented a federation of nations rather 
than the Magyar state of Hungary as we understand the 
term today. Croatia also was united with the Crown of 
St. Stephen. In 1806, Fiume obtained a seat in the Diet 
of Croatia and, in 1807, a seat in the common Parliament 
of Pressburg. After 1830, when the relations between the 
Croats and Magyars became strained on account of the 
attempt to Magyarize the Croats, the Magyars claimed 
certain counties of Slavonia and the coast from Segna to 
Fiume as part of Hungary proper. They claimed that, 
under the act of Maria Theresa, Fiume belonged to Hun- 
garian territory. In 1848, Fiume took the Magyar side in 
the revolt against the Habsburgs. It will be remembered 
that the Croats upheld the Emperor. Fiume was occupied 
by Ban Jela2i6 and Francis Joseph placed the city under 
the direct authority of the Ban of Croatia. After 1860, 
when the Emperor re-established the Constitution of Croatia 
and Hungary, the Magyars again laid claim to Fiimie and 
were upheld by the citizens of that town. In 1868, a settle- 
ment was arrived at upon aU matters in dispute between 
Croats and Magyars except this question of Fiume. In this 
compromise, section 66 of the Croat text refers to Fiume, 
^'regarding which an agreement could not be reached." In 
the Magyar text, the town is clearly defined as **a special 
body connected with the Hungarian crown." Both these 
documents were submitted to the Emperor for his signature 
and then a thin strip of paper bearing the Croat transla- 
tion of the Magyar version of section 66 was pasted over 
the corresponding portion of the Croat text. Since 1868, 
Fiume has been held as an autonomous city directly attached 
to Hungary, although its status as such has never been 
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sanctioned by the Diet of Croatia.^ This quarrel between 
Croat and Magyar has been reviyed in the Italo-Jugoslav 
dispute. The Italians claim that Fiume is an autonomous 
city and has the right of self-determination. The Jugoslavs 
hold that Fiume is rightfully still a part of Croatia and 
cannot break away from that state. In discussing this ques- 
tion the Jugoslav Memorandum to the Peace Conference 
reads as follows: 

♦*When, then, toward the end of 1918, the municipality 
of Fiume (in majority Italian) and the Italian National 
Council improvised in the town, thought it their right to 
proclaim their ^annexation' to Italy and to send delegates 
to Rome with this end in view, they seem to have made a 
confusion between their municipal right (which is in the 
expression of an autonomy embracing only local affairs) 
and the rights of a State, which raises very much more 
important questions of sovereignty and territorial limits. 
And even though the Latin text, borrowed from the rescript 
of Maria Theresa and often invoked, which defines Fiume 
a 'separatum sacrae Regni Himgaricae Coronae adnexum 
corpus,' might lend itself to an interesting controversy re- 
garding juridical exegesis, nothing useful can be extracted 
from it todsLj from the point of view of the devolution of 
Fiume on the basis of modem jurisprudence. The legal 
subtlety which, a century and a half ago, made of Fiume a 
body, at once separate and associate (separatum et ad- 
nexum), may, strictly speaking, be explained by complica- 
tions familiar in the ancient public law of^ the countries 
under the Monarchy of the Hapsburgs. It cannot today 
create the slightest right for a municipality, elected simply 
to occupy itself with communal affairs, and which should 
have nothing to do with any of the branches of the adminis- 
tration of the State, to invoke, in October, 1918, the prin- 
ciples of self-determination to decide the destinies of Fiume. 

" Seton-Watson, R. W., 'Hjerman, Slav and Magyar," pp. 89-90. Also 
Dr. Siad, **Thc Fraud of Fiumc»' 
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^When President Wilson formulated the principle of self- 
determination, he took the precaution to add the words 'of 
peoples' and his idea did not certainly extend to small com- 
munities. Besides, the inhabitants of Fiimie, who, as we 
have seen, are divided into Italians, Slavs, Magyars, and 
even Grermans, could not pretend to form a people by them- 
selves, neither from the ethnical nor juridical point of view, 
nor from the political point of view. Even if they were in 
accord on this pretension (and such is certainly not the 
case) it woiild be already untenable, for its admission would 
run the risk of leading the Peace Conference to break into 
fragments and to complicate its work of reconstruction on 
the basis of nationality, in view of the fact that similar 
pretensions might repeat themselves elsewhere." 

The Italian proportion of Fiume has increased since 1848. 
Hungarian statistics for Fiume show the following results 
at the given dates : 

Croats Italians 

1848 11,681 691 

1880 10,«27 9,287 

1890 18,478 18,012 

1900 16,197 17,864 

1910 16,692 24,212 

Soon after the occupation of Fiume by the Italian troops 
in November, 1918, a census of the population was made by 
the Italian authorities. They found that the total popula- 
tion was 46,264, of whom 28,911 (62.6 per cent.) were 
Italians, 9,092 (19.6 per cent.) Croats, 1,674 (8.6 per 
cent.) Slovenes, 161 (0.4 per cent.) Serbs (making the total 
Slav population only 10,927 or 28.6 per cent.), 4,481 (9.6 
per cent.) Hungarians, 616 (8.5 per cent.) Germans, and 
879 (0.8 per cent.) other nationalities.^^ 

Professor Salvemini gives the population of Fiume as con- 
sisting of 6,000 Magyars, 8,000 foreigners, 24,000 Italians 

••"Modern Italy," Vol. I, p. 344. 
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and 15,000 Jugoslavs in the town of Fiume, and 11,000 
Serbo-Croats and 1,500 Italians in SuSak.'^ The Jugoslavs, 
in the Memorandum on Fiume presented to the Peace Con- 
ference, claim 11,705 Slavs in Susak and only 658 Italians. 
Salvemini comes to this conclusion on Fiume: ^^This urban 
nucleus, isolated from its own suburb and from all the terri- 
tory behind it, the commercial centre of a gulf whose shores 
are inhabited by Serbo-Croatians, opening directly upon a 
sea on whose eastern coast dwell some 8,500,000 Serbo- 
Croatians, is undeniably a centre two-thirds of whose inhabi- 
tants are Italian ; and these Italians are without doubt the 
richest and most cultivated portion of the community, and 
form the political and administrative personnel Fiume, the 
1,500 Italians of Susak, and that other thousand or so of 
Italians who are scattered through the district of Volosca, 
would mean also incorporating the 50,000 Slavs of Eastern 
Istria, the 15,000 Slavs of Fiume and the 11,000 Slavs of 
Susak, besides an uncertain number of thousand Slavs to 
the noi^ and east of Fiume. 

"If the ancient autonomous constitution were re-estab- 
lished, adapted to the new times, and defended against the 
encroachment of Croatian Nationalism, and Italy became 
the guarantor of the constitution of Fiume, this solution 
would conciliate all the ethnical and national claims. As 
guarantor of Fiume's autonomy, Italy would have the right 
to intervene to protect her compatriots, if ever its autonomy 
were infringed by the Croatians.'* *^ 

The Jugoslavs declare that the "Italianity" of Fiume 
(confined in addition to the town itself) is the double prod- 
uct of immigration and diverse forms of denationalisation, 
either imposed or accepted. "The decisive proof that this is 
the case is that, outside the town, everywhere where these 
two factors have not found a terrain favorable to their 
influence, the population has remained purely Slav, to such 

* Salveminiy G^ Quarterly Review (London), Vol. QCXXIX, p. 187. 
"Salvemini, op. cU., p. 189. 
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a point that even the statistics drawn up by the Hungarian 
Government itself have had to make a complete admission 
of the fact." " 

The economic motive is one of the strongest in the claims 
of both the Italians and the Jugoslavs to Fiume. Hie 
Italians fear that the city may fall under the indirect con- 
trol of Grermany and may become a ^'southern terminal of a 
line of domination of which Hamburg and Bremen are the 
terminals on the North Sea. 

"Having freed the one terminal, Trieste, from indirect 
German domination, we must prevent the other, Fiume, from 
carrying on her Grerman functions under Jugo-Slav attire, 
even against the desire and intention of the new Slav State, 
which would be powerless and unprepared to eliminate the 
old influences and to counteract the German efforts which 
will be concentrated, especially after the loss of Trieste, on 
the one possible point of penetration." '* Only Italy, they 
argue, can successfully meet the financial trickery of Ger- 
many and block the renewed Drang nach Osten. Italy has 
the natural maritime aptitude to do this and to make Trieste 
and Fiume serve fully their natural hinterland. "She would 
but reconcile, by means of the best technical and most ad- 
vantageous economical methods, her own interests with those 
of her natural customers, avoiding the effects of any po- 
litical influence or dependence, contrary to the common line 
of general interest. 

"To these States Italy could guarantee specific advan- 
tages such as bonded warehouses and bonded zones, reserved 
portions of the general storehouses, special landing places, 
preferential tariffs for harbour dues, special markets, agree- 
ments for cumulative railway and maritime tariffs, agree- 
ments for the emigration traffic, etc." '^ 

According to the Italian claims, the Croatian traffic 
through Fiume, was before the war, seven per cent, of the 

""Jugoslav Memorandum on Fiume to the Peace Conference.* 
""Italy's Claims in the Alps and on the Adriatic'' p. 10, 17. 
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total imports and exports of that port and ^^only thirteen 
per cent, of the entire trade of Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, 
Dahnatia, and Herzegovina passed through Fiume, the rest 
going towards the ports of Lower Dalmatia." Jugoslavia, 
the argument continues, with so little trade through Fiume 
and with no preparation for such work, could not conduct 
the maritime service of this port as could ^^a great maritime 
sea power such as Italy with the necessary traditions, means, 
connections, and experience." 

The fear that Fiume, in Jugoslav control, might draw 
away commerce from Trieste comes out in the following 
paragraphs of the Italian Statement to the Peace Confer- 
ence: 

^'Trieste and Fiume in Italian hands could have combined 
maritime services of wider range, and more economical and 
perfect in organisation, without giving rise to any conflict 
of interests and to the mutual advantage of their respective 
hinterlands. 

'^Maritime services run separately for Trieste and Fiume 
would be neither rational nor economical. Trieste, sup- 
ported by an important power like Italy, might have them, 
while Fiume has not, to her own detriment as well as to the 
detriment of her hinterland, which would necessarily pay 
higher rates for such lines than they would require to pay 
if Fiume were Italian and could make use of the cumulative 
services which Italy would maintain for both her ports in 
the Northern Adriatic." •• 

Salvemini, too, has dealt with the natural rivalry of 
Trieste and Fiume, but, instead of fearing for Fiume as the 
Italian delegates say they do, he thinks it probable that 
Trieste would suffer from the competition. He pointed out 
that the campaign for the political annexation of Fiume 
and of eastern Istria is carried on, *^not only by the group 
of Irredentists at Fiume, but also by the Italians at Trieste, 
in the interest of the commerce of their town. Trieste and 

**'Ital7'8 aaims in the Alps and on the Adriatic," pp. 17, 18. 
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Fiume are almost equal distances respectively from Vienna 
and from Budapest. Hitherto, between Trieste and Fiiune, 
that is to say between the Austrian Government which rules 
in Trieste, and the Hungarian Government which rules in 
Fiume, there has been arranged a series of port and railway 
agreements by which Fiume has served chiefly Hungary and 
Croatia, and Trieste the Austrian coimtries proper, not, 
however, without depriving Fiume of a part of the Hun- 
garian trade, thanks to the better position of the port of 
Trieste in relation to the countries behind, and thanks also 
to the advantages possessed by the Trieste-Budapest rail- 
way over the line from Fiume to Budapest. 

"The people of Trieste fear that these agreements will 
be cancelled, to the damage of Trieste, by the new Serbo- 
Croatian State if it should get possession of Fiume. And 
in fact the Jugo-Slavs, if they become the political rulers 
not only of the port of Fiume but of all the territory inune- 
diately behind the port of Trieste, could easily create a 
system of railway tariffs which would concentrate in the 
port of Fiume not the commerce of Hungary and Croatia 
alone but also that of Slovenia and Austria-Bohemia, tlius 
ruining the port of Trieste.*' 

Salvemini, however, points out that this situation would 
not be helped by placing Fiume under Italian rule, as the 
Jugoslavs would always be in possession of the railways 
which unite the interior to the ports and so could alway?^ 
juggle the rates in favor of their own ports, and, even if 
Italy held the whole of the Dalmatian coast as well as 
Fiume, the Jugoslavs could direct their commerce through 
Salonica. 

**There is, however," he continues, "a solution which 
would conciliate the legitimate interests of both Trieste and 
Fiume — ^namely a railway and customs agreement annexed 
to the Peace Treaty, according to which the railway line- 
which connect Trieste and Fiume with their respective back 
countries be put under a joint control and the railways and 
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customs tariffs arranged on the basis of excluding any ar- 
tificial rivalry between the two towns, distributing the lands 
behind them between these two centres of traffic according to 
the hatural zone of influence of each.'* *® 

Another writer recognizes the same danger and discloses 
the prospect which is most feared by Trieste commercial 
circles. He thinks that the trade of Trieste with its hinter- 
land and with the Levantine will increase under wise man- 
agement, ^^unless indeed the worst of mishaps were to over- 
take Trieste : that Fiume should be handed over to a Nation 
other than Italy. Whether that other Nation were Hun- 
gary with Croatia annexed to it, or Croatia aggregated to 
Greater Serbia, it would be very difficult, not to say im- 
possible, for her new owner to protect Fiume against Austro- 
Hungarian and German influence. No effort would then be 
spared, by finance and railway construction, to make 
Fiume an Austro-Grerman port, thus withdrawing from 
Trieste a fair amount of her traffic." *^ 

Salvemini sees in the creation of a Jugoslav State the 
best possible protection against German penetration to the 
Adriatic. He writes, "From the point of view of Italy's 
advantage, the new Slav State, with its northwest comer 
projecting between the Italian territory of the Julian Ve- 
neto and the Archduchy of Austria, would become a perma- 
nent obstacle to every fresh German attempt to reach the 
Adriatic. The Grermans would not be able to conquer 
Trieste against Italy without at the same time cutting off 
Slovenia from the Slavs of the South. The new State would 
be, in short, a natural ally of Italy against Grermany. . . . 

^^Only when Grerman access to the Mge&n Sea is inter^ 
rupted by a %lock' of some twelve million Slavs, allied to 
Roumania and Italy, will England be sure of the eastern 
Mediterranean. . . . The formation of a Serbo-Sloveno- 

^Salvemini, op, cU., p. 189. 

^ ''Adriacus," op. eU», pp. 61, 69, 
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Croatian State would, in and by itself, represent the failure 
of the whole Oriental policy of Austria and Germany.** ** 

Italy also claims that she must hold Fiume and Dalmatia 
in order to check Bolshevism which Italian reports state is 
spreading in Jugoslav lands, caused by the overpowering 
spirit of imperialism displayed by the Jugoslav leaders. As 
one Italian review explains it, **The people have never been 
consulted as to their destiny and the Government suppresses 
practically every attempt at popular expression. The re- 
sult is that a large section of the people feels that it must 
take the law into its own hands. And when a people with 
no political tradition takes the law into its own hands you 
are bound to have Bolshevism as the result.'* ^' 

From the Jugoslav point of view, we have already seen 
the importance of Fiume as the one port having railway 
connection with the interior. The Ogulin-Zagreb-Belgrade 
railroad, running to Fiume, reaches the whole valley of the 
Save River and thus serves Croatia, Northern Bosnia, Hun- 
gary, Northern Serbia, the Banat and the Ba2ka. Shall 
the outlet for this territory, the Jugoslavs ask, the port of 
Fiume, be under the same government as most of its hinter- 
land or is it ^^more just to make it a sort of commercial 
bridgehead or point of approach toward the Slav countries 
and the Balkan Peninsula at the disposal of a foreign 
power?'* No Dalmatian port has the geographical condi- 
tions, the harbor arrangements or the railway connection 
necessary to serve this wide and deep hinterland as does 
Fiume. "Italy,** continues the Jugoslav Memorandum, 
**would evidently make use of it to impose her exports on the 
Slav countries to the detriment of the laws of competition, 
which protect the interests of third parties, and would sub- 
ordinate their importations to conditions chosen by her." 
In short, they fear that Italy would employ for her own 
benefit the same sort of economic coercion that Austria used 

« "Salvcmini," op. ctt., pp. 177, 179. 
• "Modem Italy," Vol. I, p. 301. 
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against the Slavs and especially against Serbia, and that 
they would be merely exchanging Austrian exploitation for 
Italian exploitation. When the Italians point to the small 
percentage of the total trade of Fiume which was derived 
from the Jugoslav countries, it should be remembered that 
Austria did not encourage her Jugoslav provinces to export 
overseas, but used their products for her own advantage and 
that she regulated railway construction and tariffs with this 
object in view. 

The Jugoslav delegates promised ^^that guarantees would 
be given to assure liberty to international commerce in tran- 
sit by Fiume, notably in the interests of the Czecho-Slovak 
State, Poland, and even Hungary, of which this port is 
naturally the exit." They pledged "to the Italian-speaking 
inhabitants (of Fiume) the free use and development of their 
language and their Italian culture." They deny that Italy 
could give to Fiume more attention and better service than 
they could. To Italy, Fiume would be one of many ports, 
while to the Jugoslavs it would be their most important out- 
let and they would have every reason to interest themselves 
in its development. 

The Jugoslavs, as we have seen, have offered to allow the 
question of the territory in dispute to be settled by arbitra- 
tion by President Wilson or to leave it to be settled by a 
plebiscite under the supervision of a friendly power. The 
present kingdom of Italy was united on the voluntary wish 
of the people of each province expressed by popular vote so 
that this method of plebiscite would be quite in accord with 
Italian precedent. But, of course, it would be more com- 
plicated than were the plebiscites taken in the different 
Italian states between 1848 and 1870. 

During the Winter, in most of Dalmatia, there was a 
plebiscite taken on the question of union with the Jugoslav 
State and every commime voting decided for the union. In 
some of the districts occupied by Italian troops, the pleb- 
iscite was not allowed to be taken. All inhabitants over 18 
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years of age were allowed to vote in the districts taking the 
plebiscite. In the town of Zara, there was a majority 
against the union, but only by S per cent., and the conmiune 
of Zara, taken as a whole, voted in favor of union. 

The Jugoslavs insist that, as Fiume was not included in 
the Secret Treaty, as the population of the suburb of Sasak 
and of the surrounding country is completely Croat and as 
these Slav elements far exceed the Italian majority of Fiume 
proper, Italy has no right to it. It is true that there are 
other ports left to the Jugoslavs, such as Buccari, Cir- 
quenizza, Segna, Cattaro, Ragusa, but, as has already been 
said, the matter of railway connection is quite as important 
as that of a port. It would be impossible for Italy to annex 
the Italians of Fiume without annexing many more Slavs 
than Italians. Last Fall Unitd stated that, if Hume and 
its district were added to Istria, the Slavs of Venezia Giulia 
would be increased by 100,000 and the Italians by only 
26,000. ^That is, the Slavs would become the majority in 
Venezia Giulia, and all hope of a fair government and the 
peaceful absorption of the Slav element would disappear. 
The elections would have to be faked, and every form of 
oppression and corruption practiced in order to give politi- 
cal preponderance to the Italians.'' ^^ 

This was written at a time when the more moderate party 
was gaining a foothold in Italy, and when the Pact of Rome, 
made in April, at the height of the Grerman offensive, was 
still regarded as the basis for a possible settlement and also 
as the hope for the defeat of Austria through revolutionary 
propaganda among the oppressed nationalities of the Em- 
pire. But Sonnino, as we have seen, has never favored any 
plan of compromise and, since the armistice, he has allowed 
propaganda to be directed by the most extreme of the anti- 
Slav elements. It would have been quite impossible for the 
Dalmatian letter of d'Annunzio, written in January, 1919> 
to have passed the censor during the previous Sununer. 
^ Quoted by New York Timet, April 97, 1919. 
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This letter contained a vigorous attack on France and Great 
Britain, a violent outburst against the Croats and insulting 
references to President Wilson. Its publication must have 
suited the plans of Sonnino.^^ 

Wilson had pledged himself to a peace following certain 
principles and, while these principles may not conform to 
the ^practical" political ideas of the immediate past, that 
alone is not enough to condemn them. Wilson has had to 
fight against great odds to get these principles truly incor- 
porated in the peace. Not only has he been the spokesman 
of the Allies, but he is himself the author of these principles. 
In accepting the Italian claims to Venetia Giulia, he had 
already strained the principle of nationality as far as it 
could go. Italy received the district of Gorizia as an in- 
tegral part of the territory granted her; though this par- 
ticular district contains a Slovene majority, the surround- 
ings of Grorizia, on the whole, give it an Italian character. 
In applying the same principles to Fiume, President Wilson 
found that it had a Slav character. 

After the Italian delegates had returned to Paris, the 
Conference was busy with the German delegates and day by 
day passed without any definite news as to the settlement 
of the Fiume question. Rumors came from Paris that there 
was hope of merging the Fiume question in the larger ques- 
tion of Asia Minor and that Italy might be given in the 
latter district mandatories which would satisfy her claims. 
It was felt to be certain at least that Italy would not actu- 
ally go to war to gain Fiume and that President Wilson 
would not alter his decision and concede Fiume to the Ital- 
ians. When the question of mandatories first came up, Italy 
was offered the Turkish strip on the Mediterranean begin- 
ning at the Gulf of Kos and running east to Dana, includ- 
ing the Adalia region. Italy demanded, in place of this, 
Smyrna and the valley of the Meander, but later seemed 
willing to accept the original offer plus the region to the 
« Full text of ktter In La Rmme, VoL CXXXI, pp. 47-59. 
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north as far as the Black Sea including the cities of Brusa, 
Konia, Kutabia, and Bendregli. In August, 1917, Great 
Britain and France had agreed in the secret treaty of St. 
Jean de Maurienne entered into with Italy, that Italy should 
have Smyrna, provided Russia would ratify the treaty. In 
the Fall, Great Britain denounced the treaty on the ground 
that Bolshevist Russia could not ratify it. The report is 
that, meanwhile, Great Britain had promised Smyrna to 
Greece in return for aid promised by Venizelos to the Sa- 
lonica ^pedition, and proposed that Italy accept Anatolia, 
but that Sonnino refused to negotiate a new settlement. ''^ 

Late in May, 1919, public attention was caUed to the fact 
that the Italians had, while Orlando and Sonnino. were ab- 
sent from the Conference, landed forces at Adalia, and at 
Makri in the vilayet of Smyrna, making the landing without 
notice to the Allies. The Allies sent a note asking for an 
explanation and, on May 22, the matter came up in the 
Council of Four. Orlando refused to discuss the matter 
until Venizelos had withdrawn. The Greek Premier had been 
invited because the Council was discussing Smyrna, in which 
Greece had an interest. The Conference had authorized 
Greece to land troops in Asia Minor in February in order 
to maintain order there. No information was given out as 
to the result of the discussion in the Council, but, on May 
27, it was reported in the press that the Italian troops had 
re-embarked. On May 17, Italy had relinquished her claims 
to the Dodecanese in favor of Greece. 

On Jime 19, the Orlando Government was defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 259 to 70. In his speech 
he used the phrase, "Remain faithful to our duties toward 
the Allies" ; this seemed to be the immediate occasion for an 
outburst of the discontent which had been growing against 
Orlando all Spring. Several deputies shouted across the 
Chamber at the Premier, "The Allies have never been faith- 
ful to us. Why should we be faithful to them?*' A ma- 
^ London Timet, June 21, 1919. 
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jority of the deputies wanted a discussion of the Govern- 
ment's foreign policy and Orlando proposed a secret session 
for that purpose. He insisted that the session be secret, 
pointing out that no Parliament of any of the victorious 
nations had yet discussed its international policy publicly, 
and he asked for a vote on his proposition on the ground 
that it was not only a question of confidence but of dignity. 
Nitti tried in vain to make a compromise, to begin the dis- 
cussion in public and to transfer it to a secret session if 
Orlando thought necessary and if the Chamber approved. 

In his speech, Orlando outlined under three heads* the 
policy that the Italian delegation had followed at the Peace 
Conference : 

**1. Maintain with finnness all essential points of the Ital- 
ian claims, without which Italy is convinced peace will be 
neither just nor adequate to the immense sacrifices suffered. 

^*S. Remain faithful to your duties toward the Allies. 

^^8. Avoid any blind form of obstinate intransigeance. 
Indeed, facilitate conciliatory suggestions capable of pro- 
ducing accord in the Conference over the problems concern- 
ing Italian frontiers." 

Summing up the situation he said: ^^The deep unrest 
throughout the world leads to pessimism such as was never 
«perienced during the war. Immediately after the armi- 
stice was signed, the peoples in general, Italy in particular, 
never went through such dark days as now. Nevertheless, 
I am not discouraged, believing as I do that the situation 
gradually wiD improve." Dealing with the political, eco- 
nomic and financial situation in Italy in regard to the peace 
with Germany, he continued, ^^These have been solved in a 
manner such as we can on the whole feel satisfied with. Be- 
sides, we obtained the determination of our northern fron- 
tier formed by the magnificent barrier which Nature placed 
as Italy's bulwark. 

'Regarding the eastern Adriatic frontiers, Italy has not 
refused to discuss such solutions as are capable of insuring 
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an agreement of all great Powers, but in failing which Italy 
remains firm in demanding those territories granted her bj 
solemn pledge, the validity of which was acknowledged by 
our allies, who declared that these same territories were to 
be assigned to Italy as a reward for her entering the great 
struggle." 

In the vote which followed, Giolitti, Nitti, and Bissolati 
voted against Orlando. The fall of his ministry was due to 
the fact that the deputies were tired of the delays at the Con- 
ference, that the internal situation of Italy was bad and that 
the leading men in the Grovemment were away in Paris 
wrangling over foreign relations instead of formulating real 
remedies for the widespread distress in Italy. Many ex- 
planations of the adverse vote are offered. £x-Minister 
Gallenga said immediately after the vote, ^*The deputies and 
the people are tired of the situation. The delay and the 
uncertainty are affecting Italian prestige. Therefore, has 
arisen the necessity for having new men in power better 
adapted to organization for facing the grave problems with 
which Italy is confronted.'' Others pointed out that dis- 
content with the internal policy, or lack of policy, of the 
Orlando Government had existed since the armistice, and 
that the vote of confidence of April 29 had been intended to 
strengthen the hands of the delegation at Paris and not to 
mean approval of the domestic policy.^^ 

Orlando urged the deputies to discuss internal affairs and 
foreign affairs separately. He attributed the unsatisfac- 
tory economic and social conditions chiefiy to the high cost 
of living. These internal difficulties were temporary, he 
said, and conditions would soon return to normal. The 
government would take measures to prevent profiteering 
and, having complete control of bread, rice, cereals, sugar 
and petroleum, would sell these at low prices. Also it would 
import meat and sell it at cost.^® 

^'New York Timet, June 91, 1919. 

^ Chriitian Science MawUor, June dl, 1919. 
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The grayity of Italy's domestic and foreign problems 
made this ministerial crisis more serious than any since the 
crises inyolved in the unification of the nation. The feeling 
is very general in Italian political circles that Italy lacks 
today such leaders as Cavour, Mazzini and their King. 
Italians were led to expect much from the Peace Conference. 
They very generally believed that their country was the 
favorite among the Allied and Associated Powers and 
thought their claims would find little or no opposition in 
Paris. Instead, says one of the ex-Ministers, ^^We met ob- 
stinate opposition from America, although no American in-- 
terest was involved in our Adriatic question, which is insig- 
nificant compared to the colossal question of the Far East, 
wherein Japan had its own way. Even little Greece, which 
at first refused to fight, even under pressure, and finally 
entered the war when the fight was practically over, despite 
any promise, wiU more than double her area and population, 
while Italy, with half a million dead, more than one million 
wounded, and about one hundred million lire of debts, is 
refused a few square miles of territory which she claims only 
because of sentiment." ^^ 

The London Chronicle declared that the Italian Minis- 
terial crisis was due directly to the unjust treatment of 
Italy at the Conference. Italy has suffered in the war 
rather more than the other powers. She was not furnished 
with food and coal enough to keep the people from want 
and even from starvation, but the people kept up their 
spirits by thinking that they would receive the fruits of 
their victory. The Chronicle continued, ^*Is all the great 
work of Anglo-French-Italian consolidation, which the war 
has achieved, to be thrown idly away on the war's morrow? 
We sincerely hope not, but, if we are to escape that disaster, 
some things must be done difi^erently at Paris. There must 
be a different spirit from that which projected the new de- 
fensive triple alliance between France, Britain, and America, 

* New York Timers June 93, 1919. 
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without even troubling to ask Italy whether she cared tc 
adhere to iV* ^ 

It seems to be very generally believed that Giolitti and hii 
following pursued their usual tactics in taking advantage ol 
the mistakes of the Orlando Cabinet and overthrowing it 
The fact that the man chosen to form a new Cabinet hac 
been a follower of Giolitti supports the belief that Giolitt 
was responsible for this change. On June 21, the Kin| 
asked Francesco Saverino Nitti, Professor of Finance at tb 
University of Naples, to form a new Cabinet. Nitti haj 
associated with him Tommaso Tittoni as Foreign Ministei 
and himself holds the portfolio of Minister of the Interior 
Nitti was before the war a follower of Giolitti and a Neu 
tralist. He became Minister of the Treasury in the Orland( 
Cabinet. In December, 1917, after Caporetto and when h 
had been in the Cabinet only a few weeks, he caused it to h 
noised abroad that he was willing to form a Ministry and t< 
make a separate peace with Austria-Hungary unless th 
Allies gave more aid than they had been giving to Itah 
This offer was not taken advantage of by the King and th 
Italian nation, so Nitti remained in the Orlando Cabine 
until January, 1919, when he resigned, stating that he wa 
not in agreement with his colleagues on the Adriatic qucs 
tion. As has been mentioned, he had hopes then of forming 
a cabinet of his own. 

Nitti was a member of the Italian Mission to the Unit«< 
States in the Summer of 1917. While here, he stated tha 
his foreign policy was based on the principle that *Hb 
friendship of England, France and the United States is tb 
most valuable asset for Italy." Since then, he has declarer 
that the friendship of these powers is *^of more value thai 
acres of grottoes on the Adriatic." ^^ 

Tittoni was Foreign Minister under Giolitti in 190S-«' 
and 1906-7, ambassador to London 1905-6 and ambassadoi 

"New York Times, June 23, 1919. 
" New York TirnM, June », 1919. 
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at Paris 1910*16. He has been throughout his career 
friendly to England and France. He and three Senators, 
Vittorio Scialaia, Gugliehno Marconi and Maggiorino Fer- 
rais were sent as delegates to the Peace Conference. 

We are, then, faced with this curious situation. The 
Orlando Government failed at Paris to win for Italy her full 
claims. This cabinet falls. In its place we have a new 
Goyemment, in which the two leading men are avowedly 
friends of England and of France and hold much less ex- 
treme views on the Adriatic question and other Italian 
claims than did Orlando and Sonnino. Further, Nitti is 
thought of as a former Neutralist and a Giolittian and thus 
belongs to two factions which were discredited when Italy 
went ioto the war in 1915. Does this mean that the old 
financial and commercial influences of Grermany are begin- 
ning a new campaign of penetration through their old ally, 
Giolitti? The imperialists, the nationalists, the Socialists, 
the anti-clericals and anti-Giolitti men are opposed to this 
brilliant, conservative. Catholic Premier. Probably fewer 
Italians want Nitti at the head of the Government than 
wanted Orlando to remain. But Giolitti controls the 
Prefects of the provinces and the Prefects control the elec- 
tions, so the deputies do the bidding of Giolitti and his 
Prefects. The present Chamber of Deputies was elected in 
1918, when, as we have seen, Giolitti was Premier and Min- 
ister of the Interior, and since that date it has gone against 
the wiU of this %ig boss," this Mark Hanna of Italy, only 
once, when it was compelled by popular enthusiasm and 
clamor to declare war against Austria in 1915. No Min- 
ister of the Interior has felt strong enough to attack this 
Giolitti machine. Many of the deputies are creatures of 
individual Prefects or of their chief. So Giolitti by ac- 
tively controlling the Chamber put into power a Govern- 
ment less acceptable to popular will than the one he had 
just forced to resign. It remains to be seen whether the 
Italian people wish to and can throw off the dictatorship of 
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this master politician, who has the support of the solid indus- 
trial North and of many elements throughout Italy. What 
could keep the Nitti Cabinet in power? Would they ask or 
get more concessions at the Peace Conference than their 
predecessors? Even if they did satisfy Italy on foreign 
questions, could they cope with the want and sufferiBg 
throughout the Italian people? 

On June 25, Tittoni, the new Foreign Minister, addressed 
the Senate and stated that Italy had a less favorable posi- 
tion than at the beginning of the Peace Conference because 
she had approved all that Great Britain and France had 
asked in Asia and Africa, while the claims of Italy were stiU 
unsettled. A continuation of this condition, Tittoni went 
on to say, would allow France and Great Britain to demo- 
bilize their armies and return to normal peace conditions, 
while Italy must still keep her troops under arms because 
she would not be at peace. He hoped Italy's rights would 
be acknowledged not because she had treaties guaranteeing 
them but because she had made such sacrifices of blood and 
wealth in the common cause. From Orlando's explanations, 
he gave the status of Italy's negotiations : 

^^The frontier with the Austrian Republic is outlined as 
we desired. 

^^Regarding the Adriatic, after President Wilson's mes- 
sage in April, there was the Tardieu compromise, which 
failed of its object. This was to find a compromise agree- 
able to our allies as well as President Wilson, meanwhile 
keeping firm the compact of London, which President Wil- 
son did not recognize, but which our allies admitted in its 
entirety, including the clause assigning Fiume to Croatia. 

^^No other decision was reached, but Serbia occupied 
Northern Albania and Greece Smyrna, which was promised 
us by the agreement of St. Jean de Maurienne." ^^ 

The compensation ofi^ered Italy in Africa by Great Brit- 
ain Tittoni found satisfactory, but he thought France ought 

• New York Tiim99, June »7, 1919. 
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to offer more. He declared the anxiety of Parliament and 
of the country over the uncertainty of Italy's claims while 
those of her allies were already settled. He asked that 
Parliament and the country gire the new Government united 
and non-partisan support. 

On July 1, when the new Council of Five was organized to 
assume temporary direction of the Peace Conference, Tit- 
toni announced to his four associates that Italy asked and 
expected the treaty with Austria to dispose definitely of all 
territory taken from Austria. This meant that the question 
of the Adriatic must be settled before the treaty was signed 
and such a settlement was apt to require a long discussion. 



CHAPTER Xn 

d'aKNUNZIO and THS riUMlS CKI8I8 

THE Nitti Cabinet seems to have tried honestly to allay 
the excitement aroused in Italy by the reactionary and 
shortsighted imperialism of the Orlando-Sonnino ministry 
and by hot-headed military men. Many proposals were 
made by this Cabinet to the Peace Conference and were dis- 
cussed by it. But none met the objections of the American 
Delegation to Italian possession of Fiume and of Dalmatia 
until an alternative proposition was offered by the Italians 
on September 10. One choice provided that Fiume itself 
should go to Italy, but that the port should be free to all 
nations ; the other provided that Fiume and the surrounding 
territory should be made into an international state. This 
offer was immediately cabled to Washington and telegraphed 
from there to President Wilson, then on his tour for the 
League of Nations. Strong hopes were entertained that the 
plan for internationalizing the disputed territory would 
satisfy the President's objections and solve the problem. 
But the Italian Government had delayed too long. Other 
events arose to complicate the settlement. 

On September 11, Gabriele d'Annunzio, with a force 
raised from the Italian regular army and from other vet- 
erans of the Great War, seized Fiume, which was occupied 
by Italian, British and French troops, with a few Serbians 
attached to the French. The British and French troops 
and the few American officers in Fiume withdrew to their 
ships ; the Italians took possession of the town and declared 
it saved to Italy. The National Council of Fiume, which, 
it will be remembered, had voted the annexation of Fiume to 
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Italy on October SO, 1918, received D'Annimzio with great 
acclaim. The commander of the regular Italian troops 
withdrew with the few of his men who did not desert to 
D'Annunzio. 

It is difficult to say how much knowledge the Italian Grov- 
emment had of D'Annunzio's plot. Reports state that 
D'Annunzio let Nitti know his plan and that the Govem- 
ment knew who was assisting D'Annunzio and removed sev- 
eral high army officers from their commands on account of 
their share in the scheme. General Grazioli, who was in 
command of the interallied forces at Fiume, himself stated 
that he had allowed the people of Fiume to organize and 
to prepare to receive D'Annunzio and his volunteers from 
outside the city. D'Annunzio was allowed to remain in 
Venice, a favorable point from which to direct operations 
and preparations for the entry of Fiume. Ostensibly, he 
was granted permission to remain in Venice that he might 
examine old manuscripts containing information on air cur- 
rents that might be of use in his proposed flight to Tokyo. 
He was granted a sum of money by the Government for this 
aeronautic enterprise. This money was used for the expedi- 
tion to Fiume* 

The Italian press openly praised the coup but feared the 
internal results of such a breach of discipline and the inter- 
national results of thus defying the Peace Conference. How- 
ever, the feeling was strongly expressed that Fiume should 
belong to Italy. 

The Italian Government prohibited the publication of 
any news concerning Fiume and appointed a special censor 
to carry out this order. At Paris, Tittoni notified the 
American delegation that Italy could not stand by her 
second proposition, for the internationalization of Fiume, 
then being considered by President Wilson, as D'Annunzio's 
action had made the giving up of Fiume impossible without 
A revolution. 

Meanwhile the Italian Grovemment had sent General 
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Badoglio to handle the Fiume situation and to take OTer 
the command of the Italian troops on the armistice demarca- 
tion line. General di Robilant, who had been in conunand, 
had become very unpopular with the Italians on account of 
his impartial and independent stand as a member of the 
Inter-AUied commission which inquired into the murder of 
French soldiers by Italians in Fiume. About November 17, 
I9I89 the Italians occupied Fiume as a strategic point with 
18,000 troops, as they had a perfect right to do luider the 
terms of the Austrian Armistice. The French Greneral 
Franchet D'Esperey selected the city as a base for the Armj 
of the Orient and General Foch confirmed the selection. 
Dissension soon arose between the Italians on one side and 
the French and Serbians of the Army of the Orient on the 
other. The Fiume National Council supported the Ital- 
ians, claimed control of the railroad and tried to prevent the 
sending by the French and by the American Relief Com- 
mittee of food supplies to the Croats and Serbs. On July 6, 
1919, came the killing of nine French soldiers and the wound- 
ing of fifty more. This was a clear case of unprovoked mob 
action participated in by some Italian officers and acquiesced 
in by others. The rioting was checked and finally stopped 
by wiser and cooler Italian officers in co-operation with the 
British and Americans.^ General di Robilant concurred in 
the finding of the Inter-AUied Investigating Commission 
which asked the withdrawal of Italian troops from Fiume, 
the replacing of the civil guard of Fiume by Maltese police- 
men and the dissolution of the National Council of Fiume. 
He had been bitterly denounced by D'Annunzio and there is 
reason to think that the proposals of this Commission caused 
the poet to push forward his plans for the seizing of Fiume. 
General di Robilant's undeserved unpopularity prevented 
him from checking, even as much as he might otherwise have 
done, the rush of soldiers and sailors to join D'Annunzio. 

'New York Timet, October % 1919. Statement by Ernest Parsons, 
Sec. to General Summerall of the Intendlied Commission. 
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The poet himself, Commander Rizzo and other war heroes 
engaged in the insurrection fired the popular fancy of the 
excited Italians and drew to the '^Fiume Army" the most 
adventurous spirits of the nation. The Government made 
a largely ineffective attempt to offset this influence by ap- 
pointing the most popular officers in the Army (Greneral 
Badoglio) and in the navy (Admiral Cagni), respectively, 
to handle the situation. Admiral Cagni had come into con- 
flict with the Jugoslavs in the matter of the Austrian war- 
ships and it was not likely that his presence in Fiume or 
nearby would increase the chances of a peaceful adjust-, 
ment with the Jugoslavs. The military and naval forces 
were ordered to blockade but not further to molest the 
D'Annunzio Army and the official policy of the Ministry 
seemed to be to wait for lack of food and of money to dis- 
solve the insurgent army. The Supreme Council announced 
that it considered the revolt Italy's own affair and not a 
matter for action by the Peace Conference. 

Statements from Rome, apparently inspired, were issued 
in Paris to the effect that a settlement agreeable to Britain, 
France and even to Jugoslavia had been offered by Italy 
and was awaiting the decision of President Wilson when 
D'Annunzio took Fiume. This attempt to cast upon the 
United States blame for delaying the Adriatic question until 
it had culminated in an armed insurrection, was promptly 
refuted by the American delegates, who called attention to 
the long period of time which had elapsed before the Italians 
offered any plan not involving Italian possession of Fiume. 
Though President Wilson had made it plain in April that he 
would not consent to Italy's taking Fiume, the Italians 
wasted five months insisting upon this claim and encouraging 
imperialism in the Italian populace. So the Italian Govern- 
ment can justly blame itself for the D'Annunzio difficulty. 

The Italian Government gave D'Annunzio a certain time 
within which to return to Rome with his troops and ex- 
tended the time to midnight of September 21. He defied 
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the ultimatum, commandeered all the foodstuffs in Fiume, 
began to expel foreigners, imprisoned many leading Jugo- 
slavs and continued to issue his grandiloquent proclama- 
tions appealing to all Italians and especially to those of 
the Adriatic Coast. The blockade was maintained, but in 
a half-hearted manner, and men and supplies were able to 
find their way into Fiume. 

It was announced in Rome on September SS that the re- 
opening of the Italian Parliament had been postponed, prob- 
ably in order that the Ministry might have time to take 
counsel and to decide on a more definite policy with refer- 
ence to Fiume and to the disturbed social and economic con- 
dition of the country. Some of the Italian newspapers al- 
leged that the Ministry was waiting to lay before Parlia- 
ment the answer of President Wilson. Evidently the Min- 
istry had not announced the withdrawal by the Italian 
Peace Delegation, immediately after the D'Annimzio coup, 
of the offer to internationalize Fiume. 

Nitti's use of the word ^deserters" when speaking of 
D'Annunzio's followers in his first speech after receiving 
news of the poet's exploit, the order of the Supreme Military 
Command that all officers and men who had not returned to 
their regiments within five days would be considered as hav- 
ing passed over to the enemy, and the Ministry's generally 
hostile attitude towards the insurgents at Fiume alienated 
many who otherwise might have supported Nitti and his Min- 
istry. The Nationalists and the followers of Orlando and 
Sonnino attacked Nitti with renewed intensity, and Giolitti 
followed his usual policy of withdrawing support from, and 
of attacking, a weakening ministry. This Big Boss of Italy 
began to say that it would be well to have a new election 
and to replace the Deputies chosen in 1918, just as if he 
had not always, or nearly always, been able to control a 
majority of these Deputies and just as if he had not already 
been busy laying his plans to control the next Chamber of 
Deputies by his usual methods. Bissolati and his party, the 
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Reformed Socialists, continued to support Nitti. All the 
parties were more or less making use of the Fiume situation 
for their own ends. The Grovemment maintained a loose 
blockade of Fiume and made only slight efforts to oust the 
rebels. The Jugoslavs, who had refrained from direct ac- 
tion, became each day more insistent that the Peace Con- 
ference do something about D'Annunzio if Italy did not. 
The occupation of Trau by sympathisers of D'Annunzio 
complicated the situation and led to the belief that further 
attacks would be made upon Dalmatia but, fortunately, be- 
fore the Jugoslavs had fully decided to drive the Italians 
out of Trau, the American naval and marine officers were 
able to persuade the Italians to withdraw. 

The ne?rspapers favorable to Nitti urged the gravity of 
the situation upon the nation and appealed for calmness, 
discipline and unity. Even though attacked by the Na- 
tionalists and others, Nitti seemed at the moment to be the 
one statesman strong enough to maintain a cabinet. The 
King had taken the almost unprecedented step of summon- 
ing to a Crown Council the Presidents of the Senate and of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the former Premiers, the chiefs of 
the various political parties and the heads of the Army and 
of the Navy. Detailed accounts of the proceedings of this 
Crown Council were published. The discussions of the Coun- 
cil were carried on for the benefit of the Cabinet, upon which 
fell the necessity of making the decisions. Foreign Minister 
Tittoni declared that the Peace Conference would not per- 
mit Italy to annex Fiume because such a course would en- 
courage the Czechoslovaks to annex Teschen, the Jugoslavs 
to occupy dagenfurt, the Greeks to take Thrace and the 
Roumanians to annex the Banat. Giolitti emphasized the 
necessity for a general election in order that the country 
might pass on pending questions, and on its Grovemment. 
As has been said in a previous chapter, Giolitti usually at- 
tacks a ministry, even one of his own choosing, whenever 
this ministry refuses to heed his wishes or begins to be un- 
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popular or has to solve diiBcalt problems which may bring 
it into conflict with the people. It is easier for the ^'Dic- 
tator" to control the gOTemment by setting up and knock- 
ing down successive ministries than by sticking to one and 
helping to shoulder its burdens. This selfish opportunism 
had long characterized Giolitti's conduct in Italian politics 
and seems to explain his joining in the attack upon the Nitii 
Ministry. Nitti had often acted with Giolitti and was ap- 
parently, at the time he took the Premiership, acceptable to 
Giolitti. As Premier, Nitti seems to have tried to take an 
independent course, though there was no open break between 
him and Giolitti. Salandra opposed a general election on 
the ground that the Government was not siu*e of its control 
over the Army and thus might be unable to maintain public 
order. Bissolati put forward his plan, discussed above, for 
Italy to keep Fiume but to give up all claim to Dalmatia. 
The majority of this Council declared for immediate an- 
nexation of Fiume but the Ministry declared such action 
was impossible.^ 

The real question before the Crown Council was not Fiume 
but the general condition of Italy. D'Annunzio's success 
showed the lack of discipline in the regular army and navy. 
The strikes and the general tone of the labor leaders, coupled 
with the bankrupt condition of the country, the difficulty of 
the Grovemment in finding ways and means of meeting the 
interest on the huge public debt, to say nothing of raising 
the funds needed for reconstruction and for setting in mo- 
tion the wheels of industry in the country, pointed to revo- 
lution unless some scheme could be devised to unite all the 
stronger forces in the country on the side of law and order. 
This was the reason for calling the party leaders to the 
Council. Tittoni argued for absolute harmony at home, the 
sternest retrenchment in every department of public life, and 
a cautious policy abroad. Only if this policy was followed 
did he think that Italy could get through the Winter with- 
*Chriglian ScUncB Monitor, September 99, 1919. 
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out disaster. The labor leaders today think that Italy is 
committed to a policy of imperialism and they also realize 
that they are dependent for food and credit upon outside 
countries and cannot afford to follow a policy which would 
bring them into conflict with a foreign power. Tittoni seems 
to have favored the resignation of the Nitti Cabinet in order 
to eliminate the members in disagreement with the conciUa- 
tory policy and also that a union ministry might be formed 
containing all the party leaders. Bat at the same time 
Tittoni felt that Nitti was the man most suited for the Pre- 
miership under the present conditions. 

On September 27, in a tumultuous session, the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies gave the Nitti Cabinet a vote of con- 
fidence, SOS to 148. Foreign Minister Tittoni went care- 
fully over the proceedings of the Peace Conference and ex- 
plained that the Italian delegation had to take a compro- 
mise attitude because France and Great Britain, while most 
cordial to Italy, would not go in their support of her to 
the point of conflict with President Wilson. He was in- 
sistent upon the necessity of maintaining a conciliatory 
policy. **I should be a traitor," he said, "if I did not recom- 
mend the avoidance of a course which would put Italy in 
open opposition to the Peace Conference, which would mean 
Italy's abandonment of the conference, with the loss of all 
the advantages coming from the peace treaties, with our 
complete isolation, with the renunciation of our position as 
a great power — the committing of a f oUy of which we would 
soon repent."' He reminded the Deputies that, though 
France and Great Britain acknowledged themselves bound 
by the Pact of London, the Italian delegation had agreed 
unreservedly to the decision of January 17, of the necessity 
of imanimous decisions by the Peace Conference. Therefore 
the American delegation must be satisfied too, and especially 
as the United States had an economic supremacy over Eu- 
rope and as, in order for Europe to get credit from the 
'New York Times, September 99, 1919. 
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United States, it was necessary that the international situa- 
tion should be settled in a manner that would guarantee a 
durable peace. 

As the basis of the compromise that Italy was obliged to 
make, Tittoni declared that no territory or town having an 
Italian majority must be subjected to foreign domination; 
that the national existence of Italian minorities must be ef- 
fectively safeguarded; that Italy's economic interests must 
be guaranteed ; and that a valid provision must be made for 
the security of her frontiers on land and in the Adriatic, 
not only in the Gulf of Quamero, but from the Gulf of 
Quamero to the Straits of Otranto. 

Animated discussion followed the Foreign Minister's 
statement. Deputy Don Colonna di Cesaro strongly criti- 
cized the ^Submissive attitude of the Italian delegation at 
Paris," and said that Orlando, in the Council of Four and 
unable to understand English, resembled another figure '^ot 
between two but among three thieves." There was strong 
protest from among the Deputies against this comparison. 
Deputy Cesaro, who is a Nationalist, ended with the sen- 
tence, **No formula will be acceptable which does not give 
Fiume to Italy." He was interrupted by the Socialists with 
cries of "Italy does not want another war," **T1ie soldiers 
will desert." 

Deputy Eugenio Chiesa, just returned from a personal 
investigation in Fiume, made a fiery appeal for the annexa- 
tion of that city. He declared that, if D'Annunzio had not 
seized Fiume, the Jugoslavs would have taken possession very 
shortly, and that Greneral di Robilant's attitude was largely 
the cause of the whole incident. His speech caused great 
excitement and was cheered by the entire Chamber with the 
exception of the Socialists and the members of the Cabinet. 

Premier Nitti reminded the Chamber of the grave respon- 
sibility that the Government and the Deputies must assume 
and begged them to discuss the problem with calmness. He 
stated that General di Robilant's only instructions wei% to 
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take part in the proceedings of the inter-Allied conunission 
with loyalty to the Allies. He repeated his previous dec- 
laration that the Government must re-establish discipline in 
the Army and uphold the authority of the state. The Ital- 
ian people wanted neither foreign nor civil war and he called 
on the Opposition to prove their good faith by bringing for- 
ward a motion demanding the annexation of Fiume. The 
Grovemmenty he stated, did not favor such a course.^ 

Giolittiy as has been said, favored a general election. The 
present Chamber was elected in 1918. Its term expired dur- 
ing the war but, as in other countries, its life was prolonged. 
Giolitti suggested that a general election would divert the 
public from Fiume and would bring before the people the 
economic and social problems which they are facing and 
which are more serious than the question of Fiume. In 
order to hold a general election within a short time, the 
Chamber would have to be dissolved without completing the 
discussion of the German and Austrian treaties. One of 
Italy's chief desires is for the Brenner Pass and the Aus- 
trian treaty gives up to Italy that long-sought gateway. 
There is natural reluctance to delay accepting it. How- 
ever, on September S9, the Italian Parliament was dissolved 
and a general election ordered for November 16, the new 
Parliament to meet December 1. 

The leader of the official Socialists, Turati, expressed his 
desire for a general election in the Chamber, September 28. 
He denounced the party attacking the United States and 
asked which American bank would lend Italy money to make 
war upon Jugoslavia. He argued that only the power of 
the proletariat could save Italy from choosing militarism or 
Bolshevism as alternatives of the present situation. And 
he was certain that even the mildest Socialists would choose 
Bolshevism. The people, not the Parliament, could solve 

« Chrittian Seienee MonUor, October 1, 1919. 
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the present difficulties and pass on the Peace Treaties and 
they could be heard through a general election.' 

The Jugoslavs have not changed their attitude of acquies- 
cence to the decision of the Peace Conference as regards 
Fiume. D'Annunzio announced on September 29 that he 
considered himself in a state of war with Jugoslavia and 
that measures had been taken to meet any Jugoslav attack. 
The Jugoslav Government, through the Press Bureau in 
Paris, denied that it had prepared to enter Fiume in force 
on September 10 as D'Annimzio had charged. The Jugo- 
slav Grovemment closed its frontiers as a protective measure. 
This action led the chief of staff of the 26th Italian Regu- 
lar Army Corps at Abbazia to hold a consultation with 
D'Annunzio's chief of staff, at which defensive measures 
against the Jugoslavs were discussed. As a result of this 
conference, some of D'Annunzio's volunteers were sent to 
hold the armistice line. This was one of many incidents 
showing the cordial relations between the Italian regulars 
and D'Annunzio. 

The Socialist Deputies have issued a manifesto condemn- 
ing the outcome of the war ^Vhich has left behind it a 
threatening preponderance of professional militarism." The 
manifesto declared that sedition appeared in the Army when 
the Nitti Cabinet tried for reasons of economy to demobilize 
it. They saw here the hand of the Nationalists and mili- 
tarists and appealed to the workmen in soldiers' uniforms 
not to acquiesce and be used as tools in any attempt of the 
reactionaries to bring about a coup d'etat. 

In a characteristic manner, the Italian public turned from 
the question of Fiume to the discussion of the general elec- 
tion as soon as it was announced that one would be held. 
The Catholics broke their tradition and prepared to put 
candidates into the field. They formed the Italian Popular 
Party and relied upon the peasants for support. The So- 
cialists, of course, still drew their strength from the indus- 

' New York Tm^m, September SO, 1919. 
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trial workers of the North. Outside of these two, the Re- 
publican Party alone came forward with a definite pro- 
-am. There were many small groups around individual 
leaders. But, more and more, a general division became 
clear between those for and those against the Nitti Ministry, 
or, what is practically the same, of those for and against 
the annexation of Fiume. Many people realized where 
D'Annunzio's action and the talk of the noisy Nationalists 
might lead Italy. 

Meanwhile D'Annunzio had been left in Fiume. The 
blockade permitted mail and food supplies to be sent into 
Fiume, excluding only persons, either soldiers or civilians. 
Both Great Britain and the United States denied haring 
taken any action in regard to Fiume apart from the Peace 
Conference. D'Annunzio, following the example of the Na- 
tionalists who had not recognized the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, issued a proclamation to the Croats, 
in their own language, in which he charged that the League 
of Nations was really a league of Jewish bankers who had 
planned to rule the port of Fiume in furtherance of their 
own speculations and against the interests of the people of 
the world. The Croats and the Italians should co-operate 
and protect their own interests. While Italy was bound to 
maintain her annexation of Fiume and to make the Adriatic 
an Italian lake, D'Annunzio promised the Croats ample 
guarantees of free transit and facilities for commercial traf- 
fic through the port of Fiume. 

As will be remembered, not all parties in Fiume were anx- 
ious for annexation to Italy. Zanella, the leader of the 
Italian party in Fiume which favored a Fiumian republic 
under an Italian protectorate, had been opposed to D'An- 
nunzio and had come to an open disagreement with the poet 
since his occupation of Fiume. 

An election was held in Fiume October 26, but only the 
'^nione Nazionale" or Annexationist Party was allowed to 
put candidates into the field, to put up posters or to dis- 
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tribute literature. The polls were guarded by D'Annunzio's 
gendarmes and soldiers and almost every military convey- 
ance was used to get out the annexationist vote. Only the 
annexationist candidates had their names printed on the 
ticket and those wishing to vote for others had to write in 
the names of their candidates. It is not strange that the Za- 
nella Party received only 186 votes. Thus was the boasted 
self-determination principle of D'Annunzio used by him and 
his followers. 

One of the suggestions most generally made on the Italian 
side was that Italian regulars replace the D'Annunzio vol- 
unteers in Fiume. The Jugoslavs felt that such a step would 
make the situation worse and suggested a plebiscite of the 
buffer state to decide which country should have a mandate 
under the League of Nations. The Jugoslav Press Bureau 
complained of the inactivity of the Supreme Council, ask- 
ing how small nations could get justice if the Council of the 
League of Nations should be as slow. The statement went 
on to declare that Jugoslavs were fleeing from Fiume in fear 
of the Italians, that all the Jugoslav churches and schools 
had been closed by D'Annunzio and that thousands of Jugo- 
slavs were offering their sendees to the Government in case 
of war with Italy over the possession of Fiume. 

As matters stood at the middle of October, Tittoni hcul 
announced a new basis for settlement and had gone back to 
Paris. His plan would give Italy the district of Volosca 
between Fiume and Trieste in order to connect Italy by land 
with the buffer state of Fiume. This would prevent the 
state of Fiume from being surrounded by Jugoslavia, would 
avoid a boundary line between Italy and Jugoslavia and 
would make the Italian people more ready to accept the 
creation of a buffer state in Fiume and its hinterland. ' His 
plan also added the island of Lagosta to the Dalmatian 
Islands assigned to Italy and made Italy the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of the free city of Zara (Zadar). While Tit- 
toni realized that this would not at all satisfy the party de- 
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manding the annexation of Fiume, he felt that the Nitti Min- 
istry could secure acceptance of the plan, as the country 
was anxious for a solution of the Adriatic question in order 
to allow consideration of problems of reorganization and 
reconstruction. He hoped that the United States would 
meet these concessions in a conciliatory spirit and would 
realize ^^e enormous responsibility resting on Washington 
if refusal should cause complications compromising the peace 
of Italy and perhaps of Europe." ^ 

Jugoslavia has other difSculties besides those with Italy. 
Tlie secret treaty made by the Allies with Roumania in 1916, 
without the knowledge of Serbia, promised Roumania the 
Banat. There are large Serb districts in this region. The 
Roumanians and the Jugoslavs have never been active ene- 
mies and some agreement will be reached through arbitra* 
tion by the Peace Conference or by a plebiscite. The po- 
litical leaders have been rather more conciliatory on this 
question than have the Serbian military authorities. The 
commander of the Allied troops in the Balkans made a mis- 
take when he encouraged Serbian troops to enter the Banat 
instead of policing that district with troops from other 
countries. There is also the frontier with Hungary to be 
settled in the Ba2ka and the Baranya. The Slovenes have 
a common frontier with Grerman Austria and some of the 
extremists have gone rather too far in their claims here, but 
again the matter is likely to be settled peaceably under the 
Peace Conference. The Bulgarian frontier was in dispute 
before the war and will have to be settled. Relations be- 
tween Serbia and Bulgaria have been embittered largely 
through the action of outside powers, especially of Austria 
and Germany, and it is probable that, without interference, 
they may be able to reach a settlement whereby they may 
live peaceably side by side. And this object will be attained 
rather by disarmament than by changes in territory. 

Greece has been on good terms with Jugoslavia. Under 

• New York Tknss, October U, 1919. 
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Venizelos, it was the first State to recognize the new (jot- 
emment. Poland also has been friendly. On February 7 
Greneral Pilsudski, as chief of the Polish State, sent this tele- 
gram to the Prince Regent : ^ ^'I am certain that I have 
laid the foundations for the Grovemment and Army of the 
Polish Republic at a moment when the brilliant victories 
of the Allies have decided the final triumph of the ideals of 
justice and freedom. I take the liberty of expressing the 
firm conviction that my eager desire for the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between the United Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes and Poland, now restored to its 
independence and sovereignty, will be met with hearty sym- 
pathy from your Royal Highness. The Polish nation has 
always had brotherly feelings for the Serbian nation, and 
has been conscious of their common Slav origin. It has fol- 
lowed with the greatest admiration the heroic struggle of 
the Southern Slavs for their independence and national 
unity. The deeds of prowess and splendid victories of the 
Army of your Royal Highness have contributed largely to 
the triumph of the common cause of the Allies. It is thus 
my positive duty to bind more closely the ties of friendship 
which link the Poles with the United Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. The Polish people and I pray God to 
take you in His holy and powerful protection." 

The Balkan League of 191S is credited chiefly to Mr. 
Venizelos. The Licague of Nations does not forbid alliances 
between groups of its members provided all treaties are pub- 
lished and have no provisions in conflict with the terms of 
the Covenant. It has been suggested by the more optimistic 
that Greece, Jugoslavia, Roumania and Czechoslovakia fonn 
an alliance for mutual protection against Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Bolshevist Russia. Another suggestion is that 
Bohemia, Himgary and Jugoslavia should form an economic 
Agreement with German Austria. The Magyars form a 
wedge between the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs and the 

'"New Europe^* Vol. X, p. 239. 
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friendship of these two peoples would be invaluable to the 
Magyars. If Magyar democracy is sincere, they should be 
able to develop such a friendship. Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary and Roumania together would form a com- 
plete economic unit, with coal, minerals, oil, wheat, fruits, 
pigs and cattle, navigable rivers and good ports. United by 
economic bonds into a Danubian Confederation, these coun- 
tries would form a much better field for foreign investment 
than would any one separated from the others. There has 
been talk of a navigable waterway from the Baltic to the 
Mgeaikj using the Vistula, the March, the Danube and canals 
through the valley of the Vardar, and thus uniting the Bal- 
kan countries and the countries of the Danube into one great 
economic system.® 

* Savi^ V. R., **The Passing of the Balkans" Yah Review, April, 1919. 
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THS PACT OF LONDON (tHE SECKET TKEATY WITH ITAI<t) 

26 APUL, 1915 

(The following is the text of the Secret Treaty with 
Italy, which is included in the Russian Secret Documents 
series) : ^ 

THE Italian Ambassador in London, Marchese ImperiaU, 
on instructions from his Government, has the honour 
to communicate to the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sir Edward Grey, to the French Ambassador, M. 
Cambon, and to the Russian Ambassador, Count Bencken- 
dorff, the following Memorandum : 

I. The Great Powers of France, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Italy shall, without delay, draw up a military conven- 
tion, by which are to be determined the minimum forces 
which Russia will be boimd to place against Austria-Hun- 
gary in the event of the latter throwing all her forces 
against Italy. This military convention will also regulate 
the problems relating to a possible armistice, in so far as 
these do not by their very nature fall within the competence 
of the Supreme Command. 

II. Italy on her part undertakes to conduct the war with 
all means at her disposal, in agreement with France, Great 
Britain, and Russia, and against the states which are at 
war with them. 

in. The naval forces of France and Great Britain will 
lend Italy their active co-operation until such time as the 
Austrian fleet shall be destroyed, or till the conclusion of 

' ••New Europe," Vol. VI, pp. 34-87. 
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peace. France, Great Britain, and Italy shall in this con- 
nection conclude without delay a naval convention. 

lY. By the future treaty of peace Italy shall receive : the 
Trentino ; the whole of Southern Tyrol, as far as its natural 
and geographical frontier, the Brenner; the city of Trieste 
and its surroimdings ; the country of Grorizia and Grandisca ; 
the whole of Istria as far as the Quamero, including Yo- 
losca; and the Istrian Islands, Cherso and Lussin, as also 
the lesser islands of Plavnik, Unia, Candidoli, Palazzuola, S. 
Pietro, Nerovio, Asinello and Gruica, with their nei^bor- 
ing islets. 

Note 1. — In carrying out what is said in Article lY. the 
frontier line shall be drawn along the following points: 
From the summit of Umbrile northwards to the Stelvio, then 
along the watershed of the Rhaetian Alps as far as the 
sources of the rivers Adige and Sisach, then across the 
Mounts Reschen and Brenner and the Etz and Ziller peaks. 
The frontier then turns southwards, touching Mount To- 
blach, in order to reach the present frontier of Camiola, 
which is near the Alps. Along this frontier the line will 
reach Mount Tarvis and will follow the watershed of the 
Julian Alps beyond the crests of Predil, Nangart, and 
Tricomo, and the passes of Podberdo, Podlansko, and Idria. 
From here the line will turn in a southeast direction towards 
the Schneeberg, in such a way as not to include the basia 
of the Save and its tributaries in Italian territory. From 
the Schneeberg the frontier will descend towards the sea 
coast, including Castua, Matuglia, and Yolosca as Italian 
districts. 

Y. In the same way Italy shall receive the province of 
Dalmatia in its present extent, including further to the north 
Lissarika and Trebinje (i. e., two small places in S. W. 
Croatia) and to the south all places as far as a line start- 
ing from the sea close to Cape Planka (between Trau and 
Sebenico) and foUowing the watershed eastward in such a 
way as to place in Italian hands all the valleys whose rivers 
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enter the sea near Sebenico — namely, the Cikola, Krka and 
Butisnjica, with their tributaries. To Italy also will be- 
long all the islands north and west of the Dalmatian coast, 
beginning with Premuda, Selve, Ulbo, Skerda, Maon, Pago 
and Puntadura, and further north, and reaching to Meleda 
southwards, with the addition of the islands of S. Andrea, 
Busi, Lissa, Lesina, Tercola, Curzola, Cazza, and Lagosta 
and all the surrounding islets and rocks, and hence Pelagosa 
also, but without the islands of Grande and Piccola Zirona, 
Buje, Solta, and Brazza. 

The following shall be neutralized: (1) the whole coast 
from Cape Planka on the north to the southern point of the 
peninsula of Sabbioncello on the south, this peninsula being 
included on the neutral zone. (2) Part of the coast from a 
point 10 kilometres south of Ragusavecchia as far as the 
river Vojussa on the south, so as to include in the neutral- 
ized zone the whole gulf of Cattaro with its ports, Antivari, 
Dulcigno, S. Giovanni di Medua, and Durazzo; with the 
reservation that Montenegro's rights are not to be infringed, 
in so far as they are based on the declarations exchanged 
between the contracting parties in April and May, 1909. 
These rights being recognised solely for Montenegro's pres- 
ent possessions, they shall not be extended to such regions 
and ports as may in the future be assigned to Montenegro. 
Hence no part of the coast which to-day belongs to Monte- 
negro shall be subject to neutralisation in future. But all 
legal restrictions regarding the port of Antivari — ^to which 
Montenegro herself gave her adhesion in 1909 — remain in 
vigour. (8) All the islands not assigned to Italy. 

Note 2. — The following districts on the Adriatic shall by 
the work of the Entente Powers be included in the territory 
of Croatia, Serbia and Montenegro: To the north of the 
Adriatic the whole coast beginning at the Gulf of Volosca, 
near the frontier of Italy, as far as the northern frontier 
of Dalmatia, including the whole coast to-day belonging to 
Hungary; the whole coast of Croatia, the port of Fiume, 
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and the small ]>ort8 of Nevi and Carlopago, and in the same 
way the islands of Veglia, Pervicio, Gregoria, Kali and 
Arbe : to the south of the Adriatic, where Serbia and Monte- 
negro are interested, the whole coast from Cape Planka to 
the river Drin, with the very important ports of Spalato, 
Ragusa, Cattaro, Antivari, Dulcigno and S. Giovanni di 
Medua, as also the islands of Grande and Piccola Zirona, 
Buja, Solta, Brazza, Cikljan and Calamotta. 

The port of Durazzo can be assigned to the independent 
Mohammedan state of Albania. 

VI. Italy shall obtain in full ownership Yalona, the island 
of Saseno and territory of sufficient extent to assure her 
against dangers of a military kind — ^approximately between 
the River Vojussa to the north and east, and the district 
of Shimar to the south. 

Vn. Having obtained Trentino and Istria by Article IV., 
Dalmatia and the Adriatic islands by Article V., and also 
the Gulf of Valona, Italy undertakes, in the event of a small 
autonomous and neutralised state being formed in Albania, 
not to oppose the possible desire of Great Britain, France 
and Russia to partition the northern and southern districts 
of Albania between Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece. The 
southern coast of Albania, from the frontier of the Italian 
territory of Valona to Cape Stilos, is to be neutralised. 

To Italy will be conceded the right of conducting the 
foreign relations of Albania ; in any case Italy will be bound 
to secure for Albania a territory sufficiently extensive to 
enable its frontiers to join those of Greece and Serbia to the 
east of the Lake of Ohrida. 

VIII. Italy shall obtain full possession of all the islands 
of the Dodecanese, at present occupied by her. 

IX. France, Great Britain, and Russia recognise as an 
axiom the fact that Italy is interested in maintaining the 
political balance of power in the Mediterranean, and her 
right to take over, when Turkey is broken up, a portion 
equal to theirs in the Mediterranean — ^namely, in that part 
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which borders on the province of Adalia, where Italy had 
already acquired special rights and interests, laid down in 
the Italo-British convention. The zone to be assigned to 
Italy will, in due course, be fixed in accordance with the 
vital interests of France and Great Britain. In the same 
way regard must be had for the interests of Italy, even in 
the event of the Powers maintaining for. a further period of 
time the inviolability of Asiatic Turkey, and merely pro- 
ceeding to map out spheres of interest among themselves. 
In the event of France, Great Britain, and Russia occupy- 
ing during the present war districts of Asiatic Turkey, the 
whole district bordering on Adalia and defined above in 
greater detail, shall be reserved to Italy, who reserves the 
right to occupy it. 

X. In Libya Italy obtains recognition of all those rights 
and prerogatives hitherto reserved to the Sultan by the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 

XI. Italy shall receive a military contribution corre- 
sponding to her strength and sacrifices. 

Xn. Italy associates herself with the Declaration made 
by France, Great Britain, and Russia, by which the Mo- 
hammedan holy places are to be left in the possession of an 
independent Mohammedan state. 

Xm. In the event of an extension of the French and 
British colonial possessions in Africa at the expense of Ger- 
many, France and Great Britain recognise to Italy in prin- 
ciple the right of demanding for herself certain compensa- 
tions, in the form of an extension of her possessions in 
£ritrea, Somaliland, Libya, and the colonial districts bor- 
dering on French and British colonies. 

XIV. Great Britain imdertakes to facilitate for Italy 
without delay and on favourable conditions the conclusion 
of a loan in the London market, amounting to not less than 
£60,000,000. 

XV. France, Great Britain, and Russia undertake to 
support Italy, in so far as she does not permit the repre- 
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sentatives of the Holy See to take diplomatic action with 
regard to the conclusion of peace and the regulation of 
questions connected with the war. 

XVI. Hie present treaty is to be kept secret. As re- 
gards Italy's adherence to the declaration of 5 September, 
1914, this shall only be published after the declaration of 
war by and upon Italy. 

Hie representatives of France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia, having taken cognisance of this memorandum, and be- 
ing furnished with powers for this purpose, agreed as fol- 
lows with the representative of Italy, who was also author- 
ised by his Grovemment for this purpose: 

France, Great Britain, and Russia declare their f uU agree- 
ment with the present memorandum presented to them by 
the Italian Government. With regard to points I., II., and 
III. (relating to the co-ordination of the military and naval 
operations of all four Powers), Italy declares that she will 
enter the war actively as soon as possible, and in any case 
not later than one month after the signature of the present 
document on behalf of the contracting parties. 
(Signed in four copies, S6 April, 1915) 

EnwABB Geet, 
Jni.Es Cambok, 

IlCPBEIAU, 

Bencxekdoeff. 
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THE EUSBIAN SECKST DOCUMENTS ^ 

I. Mr. TroUki's Reasom for Publication 

IN proceeding to publish the secret diplomatic documents 
dealing with the foreign policy of the Tsarist and Bour- 
geois Coalition Governments during the first seven months 
of the revolution, we are fulfilling the obligation which we 
took upon ourselves when our party was in opposition. 
Secret diplomacy is a necessary weapon in the hands of a 
propertied minority, which is compelled to deceive the ma* 
jority in order to make the latter obey its interests. Im- 
perialism, with its world-wide plans of annexation and its 
rapacious alliances and arrangements, has developed to the 
highest extent the system of secret diplomacy. The strug- 
gle against imperialism, which has ruined and drained of 
their blood the peoples of Europe, means at the same time 
the struggle against capitalist diplomacy, which has good 
reason to fear the light of day. The Russian people, as 
well as the peoples of Europe and of the whole world, must 
know the documentary truth about those plots which were 
hatched in secret by financiers and industrialists, together 
with their parliamentary and diplomatic agents. The peo- 
ples of Europe have earned the right to know the truth 
about these things, owing to their innumerable sacrifices and 
the universal economic ruin. 

'*To abolish secret diplomacy is the first condition of an 
honorable, popular, and really democratic foreign policy. 
The Soviet Grovemment makes the introduction of such a 
policy its object. For this reason, while openly ofi^ering to 
aU the belligerent peoples and their governments an im- 

» "New Europe^" VoL V, supp. «0 and ST, Dec, 191T. 
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mediate armistice, we pablish simultaneously those treaties 
and agreements which have lost all their obligatory force 
for the Russian workmen, soldiers, and peasants who have 
taken the goyemment into their hands. ... 

^Bourgeois politicians and journalists of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary may endeavour to profit by the published 
documents ih order to represent in a f avDurable light the 
diplomacy of the Central Empires. But every effort in this 
direction would be doomed to failure for two reasons. In 
the first place, we intend shortly to put before the public 
secret documents which will show up quite clearly the diplo- 
macy of the Central Empires. In the second place — and this 
is the chief point — the methods of secret diplomacy are just 
as international as imperialist rapacity. When the Ger- 
man proletariat by revolutionary means gets access to the 
secrets of its Government chancelleries, it will produce from 
them documents of just the same nature as those which we 
are now publishing. It is to be hoped that this will happen 
as soon as possible. 

''The government of workmen and peasants abolishes se- 
cret diplomacy, with its intrigues, figures, and lies. We have 
nothing to conceal. Our programme formulates the pas- 
sionate wishes of millions of workmen, soldiers, and peasants. 
We desire a speedy peace so that the peoples may honour- 
ably live and work together. We desire a speedy deposition 
of the supremacy of capital. In revealing before the whole 
world the work of the governing classes as it is expressed 
in the secret documents of diplomacy, we turn to the work- 
ers with that appeal which will always form the basis of our 
foreign policy: 'Proletariats of all countries, unite!' — ^L. 
Trotski, People's Commissioner for Foreign Affairs. 

II. Constantinople and the Straits 

(This document, first published in the Fravda, appears to 
be a summary of various secret negotiations, presumably 
drawn up for the information of some minister.) 
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"On 19 February, 4 March, 1916, the Minister of Foi- 
eign Affairs handed to the French and British Ambassadors 
a memorandum which set forth the desire to add the follow- 
ing territories to Russia as a result of the present war; the 
town of Constantinople, the western coast of the Bosphorus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles ; Southern Thrace, 
as far as the Enos-Midia Une; the coast of Asia Minor be- 
tween the Bosphorus and the river Sakaria, and a point on 
the Gulf of Ismid to be defined later; the islands in the Sea 
of Marmora and the islands of Imbros and Tenedos. The 
special rights of France and England in the above terri- 
tories were to remain inviolate. 

"Both the French and British governments express their 
readiness to agree to our wishes, provided the war is won 
and provided a number of claims made by France and Eng- 
land, both in the Ottoman Empire and in other places, are 
satisfied. 

"As far as Turkey is concerned, these claims are as fol- 
lows: 

'^Constantinople is to be recognised as a free port for the 
transit of goods coming from Russia and not going to Rus- 
sia, and a free passage is to be given through the Straits to 
merchant ships. 

^The rights of England and France in Asiatic Turkey, 
to be defined by a special agreement between France, Eng^ 
land and Russia, are recognised. The sacred Mohammedan 
places are to be protected and Arabia is to be under an in- 
dependent Mohammedan sovereign. 

"The neutral zone in Persia established by the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 is to be included in the English 
sphere of influence. While recognising these demands in 
general as satisfactory, the Russian Government made sev- 
eral reservations. 

"In view of the formulation of our wishes with regard 
to the sacred Mohammedan places, it must now be made 
clear whether these localities are to remain under the sov- 
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ereignty of Turkey with the Sultan keeping the title of 
Khahif or whether it is proposed to create new independent 
States. In our opinion it would be undesirable to separate 
the ESialif ate from Turkey. In any case freedom of pil- 
grimage must be guaranteed. 

^^While agreeing to the inclusion of the neutral zone of 
Persia within the sphere of English influence, the Russian 
Government considers it right to declare that the districts 
round the towns of Ispahan and Yezd formerly were forti- 
fied by Russia, and also that part of the neutral zone which 
cuts a wedge between the Russian and Afghan frontiers and 
goes as far as the Russian frontier at Zulfagar, was in- 
cluded in the Russian sphere of influence. 

^^The Russian Grovemment considers it desirable that the 
question of the frontiers between Russia and Northern 
Afghanistan should simultaneously be solved according to 
the wishes expressed at the time of the negotiations'of 1914. 

**Af ter the entrance of Italy into the war our wishes were 
communicated to the Italian Government also, and the lat- 
ter expressed its agreement, provided the war ended in the 
successful realisation of Italian claims in general, and in the 
East in particular, and in the recognition by us for Italj 
within the territories ceded to us of the same rights as those 
enjoyed by France and England." 

III. Exchange of Annexai%an$ 

(Secret telegram of the Ambassador in Paris, 11 March, 
1917. No. 168) 
My answer to telegram No. 167. 

No. 2. — ^The Government of the French Republic, wish- 
ing to emphasize the meaning and importance of the treaties 
concluded with the Russian Government in 1915 with the 
object of regulating at the end of the present war the ques- 
tion of Constantinople and the Straits according to the as- 
pirations of Russia, and wishing also to assure to her Ally 
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in military and industrial respects all the guarantees de- 
sirable for the safety and economic development of the Em- 
pire, recognises for Russia full freedom in the arrangement 
of her western frontiers. 

(Signed) Izvomki. 

V. The Rhine Frontier 

(Secret telegram from the Russian Foreign Minister — 
Mr. Sazonov's second successor — ^to the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, 80 January, 12 February, 1917. Apparently 
reproduced only from a copy of the original.) 

At an Imperial audience Mr. Doumergue (French Am- 
bassador in Petrograd) informed His Majesty the Em- 
peror of France's wish to assure herself of the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine after the conclusion of the war, and also 
of a special position in the Saar valley, and to bring about 
the detachment from Germany of the territories west of 
the Rhine and their reorganization in such a way that in 
future the Rhine may form a permanent strategic obstacle 
to any German advance. Doumergue expresses the hope 
that His Majesty will not refuse his sanction to this pro- 
posal. His Majesty was graciously pleased to express his 
approval in principle. I therefore request that Doumergue, 
after getting into touch with his Government, should com- 
municate to me a proposal for an agreement, which could 
be concluded on the basis of an exchange of Notes between 
the French Ambassador and myself. 

While we thus endeavoured to meet the wishes of our 
Ally, I wish at the same time to make clear a point of view 
which the Imperial Government laid down in its telegram 
of 24 February, 1916 (No. 948), according to which, in the 
event of our recognising the imrestricted right of France 
and England to fix Grermany's western frontiers, we reckon 
upon the Allies on their side recognising to us a correspond- 
ing right to fix our frontiers with Germany and Austria- 
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Hungary. The io^iendiiig exchange of Notes in the qa 
tion raised by Doumergae gives us the opportunity for 
questing the French Govemment to assure us of its 
ness to receive freedom of action in fixing its future f ronti 
on the west {sic). We shall in due course connnanica 
more exact details in this question to the Paris Cabine 
Further, we regard as assured the consent of the French 
Government to the restriction as to the Aland Islands * being 
removed at the end of the war. Please put before Briandl 
the views here set forth and wire the result. ! 

(Signed) PonovsKi. ' 

XIV. Rutsia's Readme$$ to Publiih the TreaHes 

(Secret Telegram from the Russian Foreign Minister to 
the Charge d* Affaires in Paris, communicated also to Lon- 
don and Rome, 24 September, 1917, No. 4iJStSt5.) 

With reference to your Nos. 947 and 952. The assui^ 
ances made to you by Ribot ' on the occasion of his declara- 
tion in the Chamber regarding the eastern frontiers of 
France, are unfortunately not altogether straightforward. 
The question of linking this agreement with the agreement 
regarding Constantinople and the Straits was raised neither 
in the exchange of Notes with Paleologue ^ nor in my verbal 
declaration to Noulens.^ Noulens proposed to me tbe pub- 
lication of the treaties concluded before the war — that is 
really the Russian military conventions. To this I remarked 
that such a publication of a treaty which is generally 
known would be completely misunderstood by public opinion 
and would only give rise to demands for the publication of 
the agreements which had been concluded during the war. 
The publication of these, and especially of the Roumanian 
and Italian treaties, is regarded by our Allies as undesir- 

'/.«., the veto in their fortification. 
"Then French Foreign Minister. 
*Then French Ambassador in Petrograd. 
* llie present Ambassador. 
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Bible. In any case we have no intention of putting difSculties 
in the way of France or of placing Ribot in a still more 
painful position. In order, then, to avoid in the future such 
misunderstandings as have already twice arisen owing to 
his statements in the Chamber, I request you to intimate 
officially to the French Government that on the part of Rus- 
sia no obstacles will be placed in the way of publishing all 
agreements published before or during the war, in the event 
of the other Allies who are parties to them consenting. 
Regarding the question of Asia Minor agreements I will 
communicate to you my views in a special supplementary 
telegram. 

(Signed) TbreSSenko. 

XV. Offers to Greece 
(Confidential Memorandum, exact source not indicated) 

Offer of South Albania.— On 82 November, 1914, the 
Ministers of Russia, England, and Frapce declared to the 
Greek Government in Athens that Greece would receive the 
southern portion of Albania, with the exception of Valona, 
in the event of her immediate entry in aid of Serbia. For 
inmiediate entry Venizelos demanded a sure guarantee from 
Roumania against an attack of Bulgaria upon Greece. This 
guarantee was not given by Roumania. Consequently 
Greece gave no help to Serbia and the offer lapsed. 

Offer of Territory in Asia Minor. — On 12 January, 1915, 
the British Minister in Athens, on instruction from, his Gov- 
ernment, informed Venizelos that if Greece at the moment 
of a fresh attack upon Serbia came to the latter's aid, the 
Entente Powers would recognise to Greece important terri- 
torial acquisitions on the coast of Asia Minor. On 15 Jan- 
uary, 1915, the Greek Ministers in Petrograd, Paris and 
London handed in the answer of the Greek Government to 
the English proposal, containing a whole series of condi- 
tions. The negotiations begun on 20 January regarding 
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Greek wishes in respect of Asia Minor were held up by nego- 
tiations r^;arding Bulgaria's entry, and were interrapted 
by the resignation of Venizelos on 21 Fdiroary, 1915. On 
9 March, 1916, the Greek Foreign Minister, Zographos, 
handed to the Ministers at Athens a Note in which the Cabi- 
net expressed the wish to resume the n^;otiations inter- 
rupted by the departure of Venizelos. On 80 March, in 
answer to this, the Entente Ministers expressed the readi- 
ness of the Russian, British and French Grovemments to 
guarantee the vilayet of Aduin to Greece in the event of 
her entering against Turkey. They resumed the negotia- 
tions, adding verbally that the offer would lapse unless 
Greece without delay declared her readiness to intervene. 
In the reply Note the Gbunaris Cabinet on 1 April declared 
its willingness to enter at once if the Entente Powers would 
be ready to commence military operations against Turkey 
jointly with the Greek troops. Intervention was made de- 
pendent on a formal guarantee of Greece's territorial in- 
tegrity, with the inclusion of North Epirus and the islands, 
during the whole war and for a definite period after it. 
The territorial acquisitions of Greece in Asia Minor and 
elsewhere were to be the subject of subsequent deliberation. 
The negotiations were not renewed during that month, and 
on 1 May the Foreign Minister declared that the Entente 
Powers obviously did not wish to guarantee Greece's in- 
tegrity and that the Gounaris Cabinet had decided to pre- 
serve its neutrality still further. 
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TH£ ITAXIAN CLAIMS ON THE ALPS AND IN THE ADRIATIC 

(Presented to the Peace Conference at Paris by the Italian 

Delegates) 

THE following pages contain a statement of Italy's 
daims on the territories of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy. They set forth in their whole the vari- 
ous reasons upon which the Conventions regulating Italy's 
entrance into the war were based. Quite apart from these 
conventions the Italian claims show such a spirit of justice, 
rightfulness and moderation that they come entirely within 
the principles enunciated by President Wilson and should 
therefore be recognised and approved by everybody. 

Our claims involve the inclusion in Italian territory of a 
certain number of people of foreign tongue and descent. 
But similar inclusions have taken place, and on a much 
larger scale, in the formation of already existing States, and 
are going to be recognised and legalised in the formation 
of new States about to be brought into existence. This de- 
pends on the fact that the long disregard of natural 
boundaries by Grovemments which were the outcome of the 
policy of equilibrium established by the Treaties of West- 
phalia, Utrecht, Campoformio and Vienna, and the interest 
these Grovemments had in destroying all proofs of nation- 
ality in order to crush political aspirations, have favored the 
infiltration and importation of foreign races within the 
boundaries assigned by nature to the various countries. 
But the wrong inflicted upon a people can never under any 
circumstances become a source of rightful claims on the 
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part of those who are responsible before history for the 
wrong committed. 

Thus, according to their national aspirations, Poland, 
with the additions in Galicia, Danzig, Posnania and Eastern 
Prussia, would include over 40 per cent, of foreign popula- 
tion; Bohemia, with the addition of Slovacchia and Aus- 
trian Silesia, about SO per cent. ; Roumania, with the ad- 
dition of Transilvania, Bessarabia, Bukoyina and part of 
the Banat, over 17 per cent. ; Jugo-Slavia over 11 per cent., 
claiming as they do, outside the Italian frontiers, territories 
in which the percentage of the Slav populations is insignifi- 
cant ; France over 4 per cent. ; Italy, only 8 per cent. 

There need be no fear that Italy will create new forms 
of irredentism, which is always the result of injustice and 
persecution, since Italy's history gives assurance in this 
respect. The French-speaking citizens of the Valle d'Aosta, 
the Slavs of the Natisone, the Germans of the Sette Comuni, 
have never felt they were living under a foreign government, 
because Italy has always respected their individuality. 

Europe, which has never heard any complaints or pro- 
tests on the part of these long-standing citizens of the Ital- 
ian State, will likewise never hear in the future of any in- 
justice inflicted upon Germans and Slavs whom the course 
of events will now bring within the new Italian boundaries. 

Such a conception of the common citizenship of peoples 
of different tongues does not in our opinion clash with the 
actual bearing of Mr. Wilson's proposals, in that part in 
which they ask for a just settlement of long-standing terri- 
torial, racial and national questions and for the equality of 
nations on which to lay the foundations of peace. 

Italy^t Claims 

In entering the war in order to face the aggression of the 
Central Empires, the special aims of Italy were to free her 
sons still lingering under foreign oppression and to attain 
an assurance of safety both on land and sea. 
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The victory to which she contributed by an effort which 
compares favorably with the efforts of her allies, entitles 
Italy to formulate her claims on the basis of the principles 
underlying her resolution to partake in the great struggle 
by the side of the Entente and against her former Allies. 

By conciliating as far as possible national rights with 
fundamental conditions of safety, her aims might be at- 
tained as to the land by claiming the boundary of the Alps, 
comprising the Upper Adige, the Trentino and Venezia 
Giulia, and, as to the sea, by so improving the situation on 
the Adriatic that, without prejudice to the legitimate as- 
pirations of the new States which will border on it, Italy 
may no longer, as heretofore, be in a position of absolute 
inferiority and may be relieved of the dangers to which she 
was exposed up to now. 

Italy's claims, in so far as they rest essentially on the 
principle of nationality, do not call for special explanation. 
But also those demands, which, while they depart in some 
measure from the rigorous application of the ethnical prin- 
ciple, aim at securing Italy's future safety, independently of 
the present or future attitude of the bordering States, are 
not in reality less consonant with the principles which guide 
the Allied and Associated Powers in their actions. It is 
clear that the foundations of the longed for League of Na- 
tions will be solid and enduring in proportion to the secur- 
ity which the single nations which form it are guaranteed 
against danger and interference from outside, and defi- 
nitely, — ^we might almost say, physically — against foreign 
menace. 

Italy's claims in this regard constitute no threat to oth- 
srs, they merely protect her against menace from others. 
[)nly by their realization can Italy, without anxiety, put 
into actual practice the reduction of armaments which 
ihould be the greatest benefit mankind will reap as the result 
^ the new world organization. 
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THE NOBTHEBN AI.FINE BOUNDABY 

The new Alpine boundary which Italy requires corre- 
sponds practically with the line agreed upon in the Armis- 
tice signed on November Srd, 1918, between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Austria-Hungary. It starts from 
Pizzo Umbrail to the North of the Stelvio, follows the ridge 
of the Rhaetic Alps to the sources of the Adige and Isarco, 
passes through the Reschen, the Brenner, the Oetz and the 
Ziller, whence it turns southward and reaches the Dob- 
biaco (Toblach) mountains and the Julian Alps. 

This is the geographical boundary along the Alpine 
watershed. It is the only boundary which, being formed by 
an actual mountainous obstacle — ^the formidable wall which 
has always been considered Italy*s frontier — ^has any in- 
trinsic value as a necessary and real safeguard. It closes 
the passes which are crossed by two great highways; it 
leaves to the population living in the upper valleys their nat- 
ural intercourse with the plain; and it follows its course 
from one landmark to another, all clearly and incon- 
testably defined. The natural development of this boundary 
should of course include the High Tauem system; but Italy, 
who has no desire beyond what is essential for her defence, 
willingly renounces her right to carry it any further than 
the Pizzo dei Tre Signori (Ziller Group), diverging thence 
to the South towards the Hoch-Gall, thence to the summits 
of the Kreuz Spitz and Hochhom Spitz and reaching, after 
including the whole Sexten Valley with Innichen, the Camic 
Alps and the present political boundary of the Kingdom 
at Coma Vanscuro. 

The strategic value of the Upper Adige has always been 
recognised: in the upper valley of the Adige lies the centre 
of all the highways for a German invasion of Italy. With 
it, even if Italy had Trent, the Grermans would still hold 
the gates of Italy in their hands. It is indispensable that 
Italy should reach beyond Bolzano in order that by owning 
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the side line joining the two great railways of the Brenner 
and Toblach, the Grermans should not continue to have the 
actual control also of the Italian side. An Austrian, Gren- 
eral Kuhn, wrote: ^^The Italians must conq^er Southern 
Tyrol as far as the Brenner, if they want to defend Venice." 

Any other boundary more to the South would merely be 
an artificial amputation entailing the upkeep of expensive 
armaments contrary to the principles by which Peace should 
be inspired. The boundary chosen by Italy insures equal 
security also to the peoples Uving on the northern side of 
it, because the difficult and impervious nature of the ground 
makes it practically impossible to carry out military opera- 
tions of any importance either from the North or from the 
South. The boundary, which we will call the ^^Brenner 
Frontier," is therefore indicated by the very conditions of 
nature, by the necessities of the people's life and by reasons 
of peaceful security. It places the two neighbouring coun- 
tries on a footing of perfect equality in every possible way. 
By reverting to actual natural conditions and by identifying 
itself with reality, it acquired all the elements of stability. 

Compared to the supreme necessity and practical advan- 
tage of such a frontier, the fact that it includes about SOO,- 
000 inhabitants of Grerman nationality becomes a matter of 
no significance. Apart from the former historic relations 
between this region and Italy, commemorated by so many 
monuments and indelible memories, which received eloquent 
military and political sanction by Napoleon the First's an- 
nexation of the Upper Adige to the Italian Kingdom ; apart 
from the fact that the present national conformation of the 
Upper Adige is the result of violent intrusion and foreign 
invasions in a basin which geographically, historically, and 
economically belongs to Italy (even at the opening of the 
nineteenth century the region was predominantly Italian not 
only South of the Napoleonic frontier, but in the entire 
Venosta Valley, and partially in the districts of Bressanone 
and Sterzen, while the Valley of Badia is still Italian at the 
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present day, a total of not less than 46»000 Italians resid- 
ing at present in the real and proper Upper Adige)) it should 
be noted that the territory lying between the pre-war fron- 
tier and the frontier now claimed, that is, the region of the 
Trentino and the Upper Adige which form one geographical 
whole, has a total population of 600,000 inhabitants, of 
which number even the Austrian statistics admit 880,000 to 
be Italian, while the correct figures reach 420,000. Even if 
reasons of national safety and defence did not militate in 
favour of the inclusion of the Trentino and Upper Adige in 
the Italian Kingdom, the mere numerical prevalence of the 
Italian population (about 70 per cent.), in a region which 
for evident reasons is indivisible, would necessitate its re- 
turn to its natural, economic, and national unity. 

Then the frontier assigned to Italy departs from the pres- 
ent political frontier near Mount Lodin, so as to include the 
Valley of Tarvia, a cardinal point in the defence of the Tag- 
Uamento, a main junction of railway lines of great impor- 
tance, and the centre of converging roads at the junction 
of the three ranges, the Julian, Camic and Caravanch Alps ; 
an open thoroughfare in three directions (wherefrom in all 
probability its name Terviso is derived), of which Napoleon 
experienced the defensive importance for the Friuli and for 
Italy when he united it with the Alto Fella and Weissenf els 
to his Italian Kingdom. Against these reasons of military 
security combined with economic considerations — ^for only 
in this manner is direct communication between the Alto 
Fella and the High Isontine Valley rendered possible by a 
connecting line 17 kilometers instead of 160 kilometers long 
— ^no serious national objections exist, as this widening of 
the frontier would involve the inclusion of barely 6800 in- 
habitants of mainly German race. 

The Eattem Territorial Frontier 

In order to remedy iniquity and error which in 1866 as- 
signed to Italy as her eastern frontier with Austria what in 
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reality was the artificial boundary established by the Grov- 
eminent of Vienna between the two administrative regions 
(Lombardy-Venetia and the Austrian Littoral) belonging 
to the same state, it is necessary, in Julian Yenetia also, to 
follow the indications of nature and the warnings of his- 
tory and to carry the new frontier of Italy to the water- 
shed of the Julian Alps, from the Pass of Camporosso to 
the Quamero. 

Here also we must be guided by the same conception of 
geographical separation, natural defence, historic tradition 
and national redemption. 

Greographers of all countries and all times have placed the 
Italian frontier at the Julian Alps. The whole of Julian 
Yenetia has developed historically along lines similar to the 
rest of the Peninsula, with this difference only, that the 
movement for the complete national reunion of Italy in a 
single political organism has hitherto failed to achieve the 
redemption of this extreme comer of the motherland, just 
as, previous to 1866, Yenetia had remained unredeemed, and 
as, up till 1859, Lombardy had remained under the for- 
eign yoke. At every step from the sea to the mountains, 
the tokens of Rome and of St. Mark still fit in with the life 
of the population, the spirit and habits of which are pre- 
dominantly Italian, even in those parts where infiltration 
has in the course of centuries iuterwoven new elements in 
their ethnical composition. Documents of the highest elo- 
quence, tenacious sacrifice which did not flinch even from 
martyrdom, the daily life of the people, which is truly, as 
Henan puts it, ^*a daily renewed plebiscite,'' testify to the 
spontaneous and harmonious participation of Julian Yene- 
tia in the secular movement of ideals and heroic action for 
the liberation and unification of Italy, and to the aspira- 
tion of this people to unite itself, when the longed for hour 
should arrive, with their brothers who had already been lib- 
erated. Austria was compelled, on the very day when a 
state of war with Italy was proclaimed, to dissolve all Ital- 
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ian representatioiui in the Cosimunes of Julian Venetia, be- 
caiue she was well aware that in every Italian she possessed 
an irreconcilable enemy, dangerous to her existence as an 
oppressing state. 

When the course of disintegration of their State organism 
forced the Governments of Vienna and Budapest to prom- 
ise the right of self-determination to the people, this was 
the signal throughout Gorizia and Trieste, and the whole 
of Istria and Fiume, no less than in the Trentino, for the 
populations, uncowed by persecution, privations, penalties 
and the internments, to which even old men, women and chil- 
dren were subjected during the war, to rise and drive out in 
tumult the representatives of the Austro-Hungarian regime 
and to proclaim, as with one voice, their annexation to the 
Italian Kingdom. This occurred in defiance of the armed 
forces which still held the field, before Italian or Allied 
troops could ensure protection to the rebeb. Thus, Julian 
Venetia, as President Poincar^ said of Alsace, by instinc- 
tive impulse, ^^ung herself weeping with joy into the arms 
of her recovered Mother.'* 

The Italian irredentist movement came into existence on 
the very day on which the peace of 1866 redressed only in 
partial measure the great political violence which was com- 
mitted at Campof ormio and preconfirmed by the Congress 
of Vienna. 

In order to give peace to Central Europe and equilibrium 
to the Adriatic it is imperative to complete the work inter^ 
rupted in 1866 and to tear up the last fragment of the 
Treaty of Vienna, which up to the present day has deprived 
Italy of some of her children, and undermined the security 
of her Adriatic frontier by sea and land. 

To attain this end it is necessary in the first place to carry 
the Italian frontier to the watershed of the Julian Alps, 
which from the Moistrovka (east of Mt. Manhard), the 
Tricomo, Idria, Nauporto, descending by a series of mas- 
sive ridges as outlined on the annexed map, and following 
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the natural boundary marked by the watershed between 
Quamero and the Canal of Maltempo (Croatian Coast), 
plunges into the sea opposite the Island of Veglia at the 
rock which bears the f ateftil name of St. Mark. 

The description of the frontier does not call for eluci- 
dation, even with regard to some slight modifications which 
do no more than define and interpret the summary outline 
as drawn also in the Treaty of London. Only this frontier 
will dose ^^Italy's Eastern Gate." 

The territory of Julian Venetia has hitherto been as- 
signed to six provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
The basin of the Isonzo constituted the '^Prindpality of 
Gorizia and Gradisca." Trieste and its territory formed a 
proyince by itself ^'directly dependent from the Empire," the 
Istrian Peninsula (with the Quamero Islands) constituted 
the '^Istrian Margraviate'' ; the greater part of the Inner 
Carso was joined to the Camiola; the town of Fiume with 
the surrounding district was assigned to the Hungarian 
Crown as a ^^separate entity"; lastly, the triangle formed 
by Fiume, the Polizza Pass, and the Rock of St. Mark 
formed part of Croatia. 

Nature, on the contrary, created Julian Venetia a single 
and clearly defined geographic whole. The iniquity of 
events, especially during the last century, has broken up 
this whole, and divided its ownership, without any regard to 
the will and interest of the population, thus spreading the 
seeds of domestic and fordgn strife. Here also it is neces- 
sary to give Nature its due, to reconstitute the political 
unity of the region, and decree its ownership to the Italian 
State, which claims it by right of nature, history and for 
economic reasons. 

Quite apart from this past history, Gk>rizia, Trieste, Pola 
and Fiume, the most important centres in Julian Venetia, 
are Italian by the OTerwhelming majority of their present 
population, as shown even by official Austrian and Hunga- 
rian statistics. The towns and minor boroughs are Ital- 
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ian, and extensive rural districts, of which the economic and 
civil existence form an indivisible whole with these towns^ 
are Italian also. Even the adversaries of the Italian cause 
do not also suggest that Julian Venetia should once again be 
broken up, and that certain of the inland portions should 
be assigned to a State other than that owning the large 
centres, which for the most part are situated on the coast. 
And as these large centres, whether along the coast or in 
the interior, are all ulcontestably Italian and lead the moral 
and material life of the whole region, Italy's claim to the 
possession of the whole region must be recognised, not only 
for the higher reasons of her eastern defense, and for those 
of history and civilisation, but also and more especially by 
reason of the economic laws of the country and the well- 
being of its population, without distinction of nationality. 
Even apart from indispensable reasons of military safety 
and geographical unity, a frontier of compromise, a fron- 
tier not based on clearly defined territorial principles, could 
neither completely settle the conflicts of nationality, which 
are apprehended as the result of the inclusion in our fron- 
tier of Slav minorities, nor present any economic stability. 
The natural outlets of the Slavified mountainous zones 
(which moreover are not densely populated) are the Vene- 
tian Friulian plain, and the Italian ports of Julian Venetia, 
from Trieste to Fiume. If these zones, which are now 
mainly inhabited by Slavs, were to belong to a State other 
than ours, they would become centres of anti-Italian agita- 
tion, they would inevitably press towards the sea and, sup- 
ported also by the Slovenes and the Croaticui hinterland, 
might exercise a vigorous and threatening pressure on our 
frontier territories, keeping them in a state of continuous 
agitation and the two bordering States in a condition of 
perpetual tension. The inclusion of the entire Cis- Alpine 
territory, also of that part which is partially or entirely 
inhabited by Slavs, far from creating the danger of Slav 
irredentism, — ^which Italy knows how to avert by wise treat- 
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ment of the minority — \b the only way to prevent that move- 
ment for Slav irredentism which an irrational frontier would 
foster by the very pressure of the economic necessity which 
the Cis-Alpine Slavs would, on the contrary, be able to sat- 
isfy freely as heretofore in the urban centres and the Ital- 
ian ports under the common protection of Italian rule. 

Given the indivisibility of the region and the necessity 
that it should form, with its Alpine boundary, the eastern 
bulwark of Italy, the strength of Italian claims cannot be 
prejudiced by the number of inhabitants of other languages 
who are to be found either scattered as a minority among 
the Italian population in some parts, or even actually in the 
majority in certain outlying comers of the territory. We 
have already explained the reasons and the general value of 
such phenomena-characteristic of the border lands of ter- 
ritories belonging also to other nations which, however, are 
not regarded on this account as politically reduced or split. 
In any case, in order to rectify current impressions, it is 
well to make it clear that Julian Venetia is only a part which 
has been severed by violence in recent times from the geo- 
graphically compact region of Venetia which, taken as a 
whole, includes little over 40,000 Slavs in a total popula- 
tion of 8,600,000 inhabitants. If, again, one looks only to 
that part of Venetia which has hitherto been separated from 
the Kingdom of Italy (i.e., Julian Venetia) official statistics 
give a population of 482,000 Italians (Italian subjects in- 
cluded) as against 411,000 Slavs (including Slovenes and 
Croats). When it is considered that all the Italian resi- 
dents (including the majority of Italian subjects) are na- 
tives and descendants of natives of the country, while, espe- 
cially in the towns, the Slavs are mostly of recent immigra- 
tion, deliberately organized for political aims; when it is 
considered that official censuses have misrepresented the 
truth to the disadvantage of Italy, as for instance (not to 
waste time on examples and details) can be demonstrated 
by the express statement made by the I. IL Central Statis- 
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tical Commission, which admitted the artificiousness of the 
methods followed for some one-sided revisions of the last 
census, it must be recognised that the proportion of na- 
tionalities, which o£Scial Austrian statistics have acknowl- 
edged to show an Italian majority for the whole of Julian 
Venetia, may be presumed to be in reality even much more 
favorable to the Italians, and unquestionably the reality 
supports their claims, which are based on geography and 
on civil and economic predominance. 

Without enlarging on records of the political life of the 
country, it will suffice to mention that in the three admin- 
istrative provinces of Trieste, Gorizia-Gradisca, and Istria, 
which according to official statistics count an Italian popu- 
lation of 44 per cent., with 82 per cent, Slovenes and 20 
per cent, Croats, the local administrations, that is to say, 
the fundamental and traditional organs of public life, are 
in Italian hands in a number of Communes, that include in 
aggregate 70 per cent, of the entire population of Julian 
Venetia, and this although the electoral system in use is on 
the widest possible basis. On the contrary, the Communes 
administered by the Slavs include only 80 per cent, of the 
total population of the three Julian Provinces. Thus the 
Provincial Diets — even without counting Trieste, where the 
Council Diet counts 68 Italians out of a total of 80 mem- 
bers — ^are for the most part Italian throughout Istria and 
the Gk}rizian districts, in spite of electoral regulations which, 
under pressure of the Government, have been arranged to 
favour the Slavs. These clear manifestations of the po- 
litical life of Julian Venetia prove either that the Italians 
form, contrary to official statistics, the very great majority 
of the population, or else that a very considerable propor- 
tion of the Slavs, notwithstanding hostile pressure and agi- 
tations, recognise Italian superiority and the necessity and 
utility of living in community with Italian elements; that 
they speak our language and accept our political programme, 
concerning which Italians have never made a mystery even 
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in the administrative field. These data acquire special im- 
portance when we remember the policy of national perse- 
cution carried out by every means, especially during the last 
fifty years, by the Govenmient of Vienna against the Italian 
elements, who, regardless of their constitutional rights, have 
always been deprived of elementary, medium and higher 
schools while the Slovenes and Croats, in consideration of 
their unfailing loyalty to the Austrian parliament, and by 
their military efforts, which continued until October, 1918, 
always enjoyed a privileged situation, even in the cities 
inrhich were purely Italian. 

The Defence of the Adriatic 

The new boundary of the Julian Alps, which included in 
the Kingdom of Italy the Istrian Coast with Pola and 
Fiume, reduces, without eliminating it, the state of inferi- 
ority in which, greatly to the danger of the nation and of 
the peace of Europe, Italy has been placed up to the present 
in the Adriatic. In order to remove this evil and to elimi- 
nate all danger and menace, it is imperative to return to 
Italy a share on the Dalmatian coast and islands. 

Ever since the moment when, on the fall of Venice in 
1797, Istria and Dalmatia were handed to Austria, and the 
natural unity of the Adriatic was shattered into military 
and political divisions, the problem presented itself, as it 
does today, clear and precise, grave and full of menace: 
torment to all young Italian democracies called into being 
by the genius of the revolution — ^remorse to Napoleon who 
attempted to rectify at Pressburg the mistake of Campo- 
formio — nightmare of Glerman and Viennese reaction which 
from the opposite shore knows that it can still rivet the 
chains of Italy — clear vision to the thinkers and statesmen, 
to the people and to the armies of our country, whom only 
misfortunes and mistakes — ^up to the battle of Lissa and 
the Congress of Berlin — prevented from ensuring Italy's 
welfare and the world's peace. 
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Times and conditions having changed, Italy can revise her 
case as regards the Adriatic: instead of demanding abso- 
lute rule on this sea her request may be limited to that of 
freedom, which will not exclude the Jugo-Slavs from a share 
in the possession of the Adriatic coast; Italy claiming for 
herself no more, but also no less, than will ensure her peace- 
ful security and eliminate foreign menace. 

Italy's claim is not antagonistic to the laws of geography 
and history nor to the principles of nationality and econ- 
omy. The whole of Dalmatia was united to Italy in the cen- 
turies of Rome and Venice, for its own good fortune and the 
world's peace. Indeed, Austria herself considered it Ital- 
ian territory, together with Lombardy and Venetia, up to the 
year 1866, and this even in the geography text-books writ- 
ten for her military schools. 

The Treaties stipulated prior to Italy's entry into the 
war aimed at ensuring to her that part of the islands and 
of the mainland of Dalmatia which was considered suffi- 
cient to eliminate danger and threat. It was a compromise, 
not including Spalato, the old town, with the most glori- 
ous tokens of latinity, and which therefore could and should 
be added. 

Out of a total area of 12,885 square kilometers, she was 
to receive only 6,825 of Dalmatian territory; out of the 
Dalmatian population of 645,000 inhabitants, only 287,000, 
i.e., only 44 per cent. ; of the whole coast line, exclusive of 
the islands, from Fiume to the mouth of the Boiana, Italy 
was to receive 117 miles against 647 given to the Slavs, that 
is to say, only one-sixth. The Jugo-Slavs would therefore 
have on the eastern shore a coast line six times the extent 
of that given to Italy, would possess more than half of the 
population, and half of the continental and insular area of 
Dalmatia. Considering that as late as 1909 a Serbian semi- 
official writer put forward as sufficient for the independence 
of Serbia a coast on the Adriatic only five kilometers long 
between Ragusa and Cattaro, one cannot but appreciate 
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the moderation of the claims of Italy and her liberality 
towards her new neighbours, especially when we remember 
that besides the ports of the Croatian Coast (Buccari, For- 
tor£, Segna, etc.), the most important ports in Dalmatia 
could also be allotted to this State. 

As regards nationalities, the Dalmatian territory ensured 
to Italy by the Treaty includes about 280,000 inhabitants, 
among whom the official statistics enumerate only 12,000 
Italians. This is the result of the most outrageous violence 
that the political history of Europe records during the last 
century. Austria did not recoil before any form of artifice 
or violence in Dalmatia in order to repress Italian feelings, 
after 1866 in order to check any movement towards annexa- 
tion to Italy, and after 1878 and 1882 in order to carry out 
her Balkan schemes. 

Even apart from the Illyric-Roman origin, with its Alba- 
nese affinity, altogether distinct from the Slav type, of the 
so-called Morlacchi, who form almost one-third of the Dal- 
matian population, impartial observation supported indi- 
rectly by scholastic statistics, election results and the vari- 
ous manifestations of social life, show the Dalmatian popu- 
lation who come within the boundaries assured to Italy to 
be of very different national consistency from what would 
appear from Viennese statistics. There are no fewer than 
50,000 Italians, Italian by name, by fact and by conscience, 
of whom nearly four-fifths were artificially suppressed in 
the census; the so-called ^^Slavs for political opportunism," 
who can neither understand nor speak the Slav tongue and 
who at home speak exclusively Italian, number at least 15,- 
000. There are then over 100,000 Slavs who know and 
speak Italian fluently, and to whom life in common with Ital- 
ians, which is to-day a necessity, will be quite welcome to- 
morrow when they will be freed from external agitation. 

Lastly, there remains in reality not more than 100,000 
Slavs in the country districts, who do not speak Italian and 
remain unaffected by Italian influence, but, as a matter of 
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fact, not even these latter under the pressure of the un- 
bridled anti-Italian agitation which has been going on for 
so many years, show any genuine aversion to recognise the 
civil and economic superiority of the Italians of the towns 
and maritime boroughs. So great even now in spite of 
everything is the vitality of the Italian element on the Dal- 
matian coast, that the Croats must themselves, in their own 
papers, openly complain that anybody visiting Dalmatia 
must receive an impression contrary to their aspirations, 
that is to say an Italian impression, and they reproach the 
Dalmatians for their ^^shameful habit'' of speaking Italian. 
Nor could this be otherwise in a country in which tKe vio- 
lence of the Austrian rule may have robbed Italians of a 
parliamentary representation — ^which in 1869 consisted of 
7 Italians against 2 Slav deputies — and of a majority in 
the provincial Diet which in the first elections of 1861 had 
numbered SO Italian deputies against 18 Slavs, but did not 
succeed either in impairing the Italian character of Zara, 
which triumphantly asserts itself in Zara's all-Italian Town 
Council, nor in preventing, for instance, the Chambers of 
Commerce of Zara and Sebenico districts from being Italian ; 
nor the constituency of the wealthiest class of the same dis- 
tricts from sending unopposed to the Diet Italian deputies, 
thus affording clear proof that industrial and trade activity 
and real estate in the very territory reserved to Italy are 
still in Italian hands, and supporting also in the economic 
field the Italian character of historic memories and feelings 
which, since the Italian occupation following on the Armis- 
tice, has revealed itself in such a touching and eloquent man- 
ner by the spontaneity and persistence of manifestations and 
aspirations. 

But even if historic right did not support it and if racial 
reality were not actually so different from what the Aus- 
trian State has tried to make out in the Slav interest, Italy 
should still — for the sake of her future safety — ^not rdin- 
quish her claim to the possession of a minimum of the Dal- 
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matian coast and islands. It would carry us too far to go 
into a detailed examination of the strategic problems of the 
Adriatic. A single glance at the map reveals, however, their 
essential features already thrown into tragic relief by the 
recent war. 

On the Eastern coast of the Adriatic a magnificent ad- 
vance barrier of rocks and islands protects the mainland 
and with it the coastal lines of conmiunication. On the 
Western coast is a low-lying beach, undefended and exposed 
to aggression of all kinds. 

On the east side there is the possibility of sheltered navi- 
gation, no matter from what direction the wind may blow ; 
on our side there is a complete lack of every kind of refuge, 
and risky sailing whenever the weather is bad. On the east- 
em coast, wide recesses and the possibility of casting anchor 
anywhere; on the west, a lack of anchorages and difSculty 
of call and refuge. 

On the Dalmatian coast high ground offers excellent ob- 
servation posts which conmiand the wide surrounding hori- 
zon ; while on the Italian coast, on the other hand, low-lying 
ground and (with the exception of the Gargano and the 
Concro) no possibility of observing the waters from a 
height. 

It is clear that a power having exclusive sway over the 
central tract of the Dalmatian coast from Zara to Spalato, 
with the military port of Sebenico and the Islands, would 
be free to come out at any moment and give battle. 

The Italian fleet, speeding up partly from Venice and 
partly from Brindisi, would infallibly find itself exposed to 
fight with only one-half its forces against the entire enemy 
fleet, and to the possibility of being beaten separately be- 
fore having a chance to join up its forces. 

Dalmatia if all in the hands of one Power represents a 
danger to Italy ; a portion of Dalmatia in possession of Italy, 
especially within the modest limits to which Italian aspira- 
tions are confined, represents a danger to no one. 
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The present war has proved this. Italy with all her 
fleet was unable to do anything substantial against the ene- 
my's naval forces lurking in the ports and canals on, the 
other shore, and even the cooperation of considerable 
French and British forces could achieve nothing. Italy was 
compelled to suffer her naval energies to be worn away in 
an enervating effort of defence and unaccepted challenge, 
notwithstanding several acts of individual valour. Austria- 
Hungary, on the contrary, was able to attack and bombard 
undefended towns on the Italian coast, and then take refuge 
behind her wonderful screen on the eastern coast, before 
the ever vigilant Italian and Allied Forces were able to over- 
take her. 

In order to avoid remaining in a state of permanent and 
absolute inferiority, Italy is, therefore, entitled to ask that, 
in accordance with what has been set forth above, the coast 
and islands of the Adriatic which will be alloted to others, 
shall be neutralised; that all fortifications, either on land 
or sea, should be forbidden and all existing ones dismantled. 

As to the zone comprised between Zara and Sebenico, its 
configurations are such that no form of neutralisation could 
possibly prevent its being transformed in a few hours into 
a first rate naval base by the sudden resort to the latest 
means of warfare such as mines, submarines, etc., which 
would make that coast absolutely impregnable. Only by 
having it in her possession could Italy guarantee her safety. 

Italian RighU on Fiume 

The Treaty with her Allies which preceded Italy's en- 
trance into the war, recognised those rights which, as shown 
above, are Italy's natural and historic rights and essential 
to her economic and defensive unity in the mountains and 
on the sea. Fiume and her district have, however, been ex- 
cepted, and Italy must now reclaim them not only as an 
essential part of Julian Venetia, as an indispensable fulfil- 
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ment of her eastern defensive requirements, but, above all, 
because Fiume is, after Trieste, Gorizia and Pola, the most 
important Italian town on the eastern Adriatic. There are 
in Fiume 88,000 Italians, with whom are intermixed only 
10,927 Slavs, and 1,300 Magyars. Both ancient and mod- 
em history show Fiume as thoroughly Italian: the very 
Croatian Ban Jela2i6, who in 1848 forcibly occupied the 
town by order of Austria and as a punishment to Hungary, 
which had rebelled against the Hapsburgs, had publicly to 
guarantee to the citizens of Fiume ^Hhe use of their Italian 
tongue.** 

Jealously guarding her Italian culture and teaching, 
Fiume rebelled against the tendency towards introducing 
the teaching of other languages in her schools, ^^thus sow- 
ing in the tender hearts of the children prejudice against the 
Italian tongue, which is the country's own language, and 
one of the principal elements to which can be attributed her 
culture and progress, both commercial and industrial" 

(1861). 

The mayors, all members of the municipal council, the 
deputies have always been and are Italian and only Italian. 
Up to quite recently, out of respect to the Italian character 
of Fiume, the Hungarian Kingdom published the laws in 
Italian. 

Her Italian character and autonomy have always been 
the fundamental elements of the Ufe of Fiume; especially 
since the day when by her decree of April 23rd, 1779, Maria 
Theresa declared Fiume to be a separate body of the Hun- 
garian Kingdom, and a town free from all union or connec- 
tion with Croatia (separatiim sacrae regni Htmgarariae 
corona ctdnexwn corpus . . . neque cvm alio Buccarano 
vel ad regnum Croatiae pertmenie uUa ratione commiscea" 
tur). This privilege was confirmed by succeeding funda- 
mental laws and by the '^Statute of the Frbb City of 
Fiume.'* After the fall of the Hapsburg dynasty, Fiume 
claimed her right to self-determination and proclaimed, on 
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the S9th October, 1918, her adherence to Italy, to whom, 
according to the tradition of the Italian Risorgimento, she 
had already been assigned by the program of the Carboneria 
(18SS). 

Italy, in aMerting her right to accept and ask for recog- 
nition of the spontaneous self-dedication of Italian Fiame, 
knows too that she is thns meeting in the best way the neces- 
sity for a rational exploitation of Finme's economic value 
in the interest particularly of the hinterland to which she 
serves as port. At the same time Italy would have in 
Fimne, according to the spirit of the Treaty with her Al- 
lies, one of the compensations to which she has earned a foil 
ri|^t by the greater efforts and sacrifices by whi<^ she has 
contributed to the war, considering also the new conditions 
created by the disruption of Austria-Hungary. 

When Italy joined the Allied Powers her undertaking, 
according to the military convention then agreed to, was 
limited by the obligation of Russia to employ against Aus- 
tria-Hungary a certain minimum force, **to prevent Aus- 
tria-Hungary from concentrating all her efforts against 
Italy if Russia should desire to turn her attention in par- 
ticular against Giermany." 

The internal political events in Russia which led to a sep- 
arate peace had the following double consequence : that Aus- 
tria-Hungary, freed from any possibility of further pres- 
sure, was able to concentrate all her forces against Italy and 
that Germany, also freed from her Eastern enemy, was in a 
position to lend Austria-Hungary that efficacious assist- 
ance which at one period had such serious repercussion to 
Italy's detriment. 

In fact, while the unexpected event of Russia's disappear- 
ance from among the Entente belligerents was largely com- 
pensated to our Allies by the intervention of the American 
forces, no assistance of this sort came to the Italian Front 
to relieve the effort of the Italian army, as President Wil- 
son himself so sympathetically acknowledged and regretted. 
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The double consequence of Russia's falling out, from 
iv'hich Italy was the principal sufferer, both as regards mili- 
tary eff'ort and sacrifice on the part of the population, 
would justify Italy in requesting an all-round increase of 
the compensations which were agreed upon in anticipation 
of much smaller efforts and sacrifices. 

Italy wishes to give proof — even in this case — of the great- 
est moderation, and limits herself to requesting, as has been 
stated above, the City and District of Fiume, which racially 
is in its great majority Italian, and which has of its own 
accord proclaimed its desire to be united to Italy. More- 
over, in the defensive system of our land frontier, Fiume 
rounds off the extreme, and therefore the most critical point. 
The border would otherwise be reduced to an untenable line 
consisting of the administrative frontier between Istria and 
Fiume, up to now in the hands of one State only. 

Fiume in Italian hands would complete, too, the anti-Ger- 
man programme of defense in the Adriatic. Only Italy, 
that is to say only a great sea Power, can dispose of the 
necessary means for carrying into effect this progranmie, 
which meets the requirements of the combined interests of 
all the Powers who have fought side by side in the war. 

Trieste and Fiume — a French writer warns us in 1916, 
referring to the terms of the future peace — either under 
Austrian or Hungarian disguise, are but Grerman ports, 
southern terminals of a line of domination of which Hamburg 
and Bremen are the terminals on the North Sea. 

Having freed the one terminal, Trieste, from indirect 
Grerman domination, we must prevent the other, Fiume, from 
carrying on her Grerman functions under Jugo-Slav attire 
even against the desire and intention of the new Slav State, 
which would be powerless and unprepared to eliminate the 
old influences and to counteract the German efforts which 
will be concentrated, especially after the loss of Trieste, on 
the one possible point of penetration. 

Not even an Anti-German Danube Confederation, even if 
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it could be constituted, could replace Italy in this mission 
without serious delays of which the enemy, with the finan- 
cial trickery of which he is master, would take full advan- 
tage. 

' The natural aptitude and technical means at the disposal 
of a sea power such as Italy are necessary for this pur- 
pose« Italy would place this port, as she will place Trieste, 
entirely at the service of its natural hinterland. She would 
but reconcile by means of the best technical and most ad- 
vantageous economical methods, her own interests with 
those of her natural customers, avoiding the effects of any 
political influence or dependence, contrary to the common 
line of general interest. 

To these States Italy could guarantee specific advan- 
tages such as bonded warehouses and bonded zones, re8erve4 
portions of the general storehouses, special landing places, 
preferential tariffs for harbour dues, special markets, agree- 
ments for cumulative railway and maritime tariffs, agree- 
ments for the emigration traffic, etc. She is thus sure of 
acting also in the interests of her own ports, whose pros- 
perity is intimately connected with that of the hinterland 
States. 

Since Trieste and Fiume must be outlets of German ter- 
ritories (Grermany and Grerman Austria), the Czecho-Slovak 
State, the Jugo-Slav countries (Slovenia and Croatia) and 
of Hungary, the difficulty, — ^not to say the impossibility — 
is perfectly clear, of any Power other than Italy ensuring 
to their common outlets on the sea that impartial and ob- 
jective technical management which is an indispensable 
requisite of the rapid and economical exploitation of these 
ports and of the railway and maritime lines by which they 
must be served. Only Italy could fulfil these functions as 
she is obviously outside and superior to any competition 
either political or economic which may arise between the 
above mentioned States. 

With regard particularly to Fiume, it must be denied 
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that this port is essential to the economic needs of Croatia. 
The Croatian traffic amounts to only 7 per cent, of the 
total movement (import and export) of the port of Fiume; 
the remainder belongs to the other countries of the hinter- 
land and especially to Hungary. Only IS per cent, of the 
entire trade of Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina passed through Fiume, the rest going towards 
the ports of Lower Dahnatia. The maritime service of the 
port of Fiume, run so far by companies subsidised by the 
Hungarian Grovemment, could certainly not be worked by 
a new state which would bring to Fiume such a small por- 
tion of her traffic, which would have many other urgent de- 
mands, and which is in no way prepared for such work. 
Only a great sea Power, such as Italy, with the necessary 
traditions, means, connections, and experience could help 
Fiume to accomplish her mission, although at iSrst some 
sacrifice would be required which could easily be borne by 
the Italian treasury in the summing up of the profit and 
loss which is possible through the cumulative management 
of so many ports. C 

Trieste and Fiume in Italian hands comSHlsic^ combined 
maritime services of wider range, and more economical and 
perfect in organisation, without giving rise to any conflict 
of interests and to the mutual advantage of their respective 
hinterlands. 

Maritime services run separately for Trieste and Fiume 
would be neither rational nor economical, Trieste supported . 
by an important Power like Italy might have them while 
Fiume has not, to her own detriment as well as to the det- 
riment of her hinterland, which would necessarily pay higher 
rates for such lines than they would require to pay if Fiume 
were Italian and could make use of the cumulative services 
which Italy would maintain for both her ports in the North- 
em Adriatic. 

In other words, and not only in this respect, Italy would, 
to the advantage of both ports and of the producing and 
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consuming districts of the hinterland, exercise a regulating 
and subsidising function. The other States of the hinter- 
land, and especially Croatia and Jugoslavia, would lack for 
this purpose the requisite means, technical preparation and 
impartiality. 

The problem of Fiume, so closely allied to that of Trieste, 
besides being one that intimately concerns Italy, inTolTing, 
as it does, the interests of a city which is so markedly Ital- 
ian, and which is, moreover, connected with the other prob- 
lem of the eastern Italian frontier, — ^is also a European 
problem in the anti-German sense of the word. Only as an 
Italian city would the development of Fiume as an emporium 
be ensured, thus protecting the port itself and its hinter- 
land (especially the Magyar district) from the dangers of 
the following dilemma : either economic ruin or Grerman help 
and therefore German hegemony, even if only of an eco- 
nomic character, ^^iume as a Croatian city," as has been 
written by a French journalist, ^^means a Hungarian, Aus- 
tro-Hungarian or German Fiume, which all amounts to the 
same thing." 

In conclusion, if it is true that the Treaty of Xiondon 
united Fiirnie to the Kingdom of Croatia in view of its ter- 
ritorial continuity with that region, it is none the less true 
that the same Treaty did not foresee the fall of the Haps- 
burg Monarchy, of which the said Kingdom was an integral 
part. In that case it appeared reasonable that the political 
possession of an autonomous port on the Adriatic should 
not be denied to Transleitania and more especially to a total 
population of 50 million inhabitants, who were quite able to 
attend to its maintenance and support; whereas, with the 
fall of the Empire at Vittorio Veneto after the last deter- 
mining factor of the Italian Army's powerful blow, the need 
for and the claim to political rule over this conmiercial out- 
let ceased to exist. 

The history of over a century, from the proclamation of 
Maria Theresa which declares Fiume to be a '^separate 
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body" of the Hiingaiian State without any ^^connection 
whatsoeyer with Croatia" up to the last decisions of the 
National Council of Fiume, all goes to prove that only by 
deforming a material reality in perfect harmony with an 
inalterable spiritual reality, would it be possible to bind 
Fiume to the fortunes of a new Slav State. 

No one can honestly contest Italy's right to obtain from 
Peace those fruits which for the most part were assured to 
her prior to her entry into the war as her due for efforts 
and for sacrifices infinitely inferior to those which she actu- 
ally made in the common cause. Whoever disputes or dis- 
cusses Italy's claims, does not do so from objective or in- 
trinsic reasons, but only from too great a consideration for 
the pretensions of Southern Slavs. 

They are the very claims and objections of those Slavs 
who up to the last moment contributed in full measure to 
the war, specially devoting their energies against Italy. Only 
yesterday the most important Jugo-Slav paper admitted 
that they had fought like lions against Italjf — ^that is to 
say against the Entente — ^for what they call their land. 
From the Austro-Hungarian Government, and almost as a 
reward for the loyalty and dynastic character preserved up 
to the last by their agitation for a Jugo-Slav State within 
the orbit of the Hapsburg Monarchy, they received at the 
last moment, in the handing over of the fleet, a mandate of 
confidence which cannot but cause some perplexity as to the 
attitude to be taken by the Allies towards the future of the 
new State. 

However, Italy foresaw, before allying herself to the ene- 
mies of the Central Empires, the possibility that rightful 
claims might be contested after the victory by companions 
in arms who might in some respects have political interests 
different from or opposite to hers. 

For this reason she proposed and accepted an equitable 
compromise implying unquestionable renunciations to com- 
plete redemption of Italian land and peoples. Italy thus 
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defined the minimnm which, whfle giving some satisfaction 
to the legitimate desires of others, would also guarantee that 
on a favorable conclusion of the war, her hopes would not 
be rendered vain and illusory as a result of pressure exerted 
by those very men by whose side Italy had f ou^^t. 

Having at that time, in order to avoid future misunder- 
standing, drawn the attention of her new Allies to the pos- 
sibility of the contestations, which have now arisen in a 
wholly unjustifiable form, Italy is now entitled to anticipate 
fully that her moderate requests, corresponding to her 
rights and necessities and having to such a great extent the 
full suffrage of the peoples involved, should be accepted in 
fuU. 
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MSMO&ANDUM ON THS DAX«MATIAN QUESTION 

Presented to the Peace Conference in Paris by the Delegation 
of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 

I. Geographical ArgwmenU 

T^ALMATIA has no natural frontiers. It is not a geo- 
-"^ graphical unity which has always been contained 
within the same boundaries, but a creation of history, hav- 
ing had during various epochs different frontiers. Roman 
Dalmatia, for instance, included Eastern Istria up to the 
River Arsa, all the islands of the Adriatic, all the present 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, up to the river 
Boyana, and Serbia, as far as the Morava. 

Dalmatia, with its present frontier, only dates from 1815, 
while in the Middle Ages she was reduced to four or five 
maritime towns and some islands. Dalmatia is, on the 
whole, only the western coast of the Balkan Peninsula, in- 
timately bound up with it not only by its geographical, 
geological, orographical, and in general its morphological 
structure, but also by ethnic laws, by its social atmosphere, 
community of race and political ideal. Istria and Dalmatia, 
with all its islands of the Adriatic, are nothing but chains 
of the Dinaric Alps of which the sea has invaded the val- 
leys. In a word, Istria and Dalmatia constitute the West- 
em littoral of the Balkan Peninsula, its right lung. 

The Dinaric Alps do not in any way prevent the trade 
of the western Balkan littoral with its hinterland, as the 
history of Rome and the history of the Croats and Serbs 

367 
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prove. There still exist today Roman roads which facili- 
tate commerce between the Balkan continent and the sea, 
roads well known to Italian merchants, who make use of 
them to go to Bosnia to purchase cattle. Two railways 
connect Dahnatia with Bosnia and Herzegovina. It would 
have had others if Austria had not prevented their con- 
struction. 

The names of places in Dahnatia prove with absolute cer- 
tainty that that country belongs to the same geographic 
and ethnic group as the rest of the Balkans, because it would 
be difficult to find one per cent, of names of Latin origin, 
even on the islands furthest removed from the Dalmatian 
coast. Solely, the names of the principal towns and cer- 
tain of the islands were Italianized, or are of Qlyrian, Greek 
or Latin origin. 

Therefore, Dahnatia and Istria with all the isles and 
islets of the Eastern Adriatic, form, from every point of 
view, an indivisible whole, living with and from the Balkan 
Peninsula. Any attempt to detach the least part, the least 
fragment would be a veritable mutilation. 

II. Historical Argument » 

Dahnatia, by its fortunate geographical situation, has al- 
ways awaked the covetous desires of conquerors. The list 
of aU the invasions it has had to suffer during the course 
of centuries would be a long one. The Romans, under the 
pretext of punishing pirates, undertook its conquest from 
the end of the 3rd century before Christ. 

They had to carry on long and difficult wars and could 
only put the country under their yoke, under the conunand 
of Tiberius, in the year 12 A.D. Velleius Paterculus states 
that the Dalmatians rebelled more than two hundred times 
against the Romans. On the other hand, neither the II- 
lyrians nor their successors, the Jugoslavs, ever undertook 
any war of conquest against Italy. 

After the Jugoslavs occupied the provinces of ancient H- 
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lyria and were definitely aettled there, the western branch, 
the Croats, founded a State on the Adriatic littoral of 
which the centre was the region which constitutes the pres- 
ent day Dalmatia. Before the reign of the Serbian dynasty 
of the Nemanyitch, during and even after their rule, South- 
em Dalmatia formed part of the Serbian State. The Croa- 
tian State was constituted as a Kingdom and during the 
twelfth century was attached to Hungary in the form of a 
personal union. From its foundation it struggled against 
the Republic of Venice, which pretended to dominate the 
Dalmatian coast. In the struggle, which lasted eight cen- 
turies, Venice played the part of the aggressor and the 
Jugoslavs never did anything but defend themselves. Our 
people fought with tenacity for their country and their lib- 
erty. They only succumbed to the attacks of Venice when 
the Turks succeeded in destroying their political indepen- 
dence. A striking example of what this struggle for the de- 
fence of their country was may be found in the history of 
Zara, which, although conquered seventeen times, always 
shook off the yoke of Venice. 

The Venetian domination, which lasted as long as the 
Turkish domination in Serbia, was an epoch of intellectual 
and economic decadence for Dalmatia. While the free Ra- 
gnsa was flourishing and, under the influence of its pros- 
perity, was able to create an admirable civilization, which 
:;au8ed it to be given the title of the *^ Jugoslav Athens" (the 
literature of Ragusa at this time is now the patrimony of 
the Serbo-Croatian literature), the remainder of Dalmatia, 
lominated by Venice, offered the spectacle of the greatest 
nisery, due to the negligence of the authorities. The 
F*rench, who occupied it in 1806, did not find there a single 
>ublic school and not a single mile of road. Under the 
French domination (1806 to 1815), when the first schools 
i^ere founded and the first roads constructed, Dalmatia be- 
ran to revive. But in falling, in 1815, under the domina- 
ion of Austria, it was again abandoned for a century. 
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The national and liberal movement in Europe, due to the 
French Revolution, in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought about an awakening of the nation's conscience 
among the Jugoslavs of Dalmatia, a conscience which had 
slumbered during five centuries of foreign domination. The 
struggle for the use of the national language in the admin- 
istration and in the schools, for power in its communes and 
in the provincial administration (a struggle directed against 
the Austrian system) began in the year I860. In this strug- 
gle the Jugoslav national idea was victorious and the Aus- 
trian Government was forced to admit the language, which 
was spoken by nearly the entire population, both in the 
schools and in the administration. The Italian bureaucracy 
which lost, in consequence, its predominance on the Jugo- 
slav masses, constituted the nuclei of the present Italian 
minority in the towns and it is this minority of 8 per cent, 
of the population which still pretends to dominate the other 
97 per cent. 

Already forty years before the present world war, the 
Jugoslavs, by their own efforts and contrary to the inten- 
tions of the Austrian Government, became masters of all 
the autonomous institutions of the province. Of the 86 
municipal councils existing in Dalmatia, 85 are Slav and 
one only, that of Zara, is Italian. And even that one would 
have fallen into the hands of the Slavs if the Austrian Gov- 
ernment had permitted the adoption of universal suffrage. 
Of the 41 deputies of the Dalmatian Diet 6 only were Ital- 
ian, all elected in the town of Zara on account of the old 
system of voting, while the remaining 85 were Serbo-Croats. 
All the deputies to the parliament of Vienna, eleven in num- 
ber, elected by universal suffrage, were Serbo-Croats. An 
enormous Slav majority was elected to the Dalmatian Diet 
and did not cease to demand union with the sister provinces 
of Croatia and Slavonia with which, in the Middle Ages, it 
had formed a powerful state. Austria-Hungary always op- 
posed these legitimate aspirations (and that in complete 
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cord with the Italian political party of Dalmatia). Aus- 
tria-Hungary is now dead for good and the Dalmatian peo- 
ple hopes that with the Austria has also died the iniquitous 
system it represented. 

in. Ethnical^ StatUtical and Political Arguments 

The strongest argument in modem politics to decide to 
whom a country should belong is the ethnical one. Now, it 
would be difficult to find a country ethnically more pure or 
more homogeneous than Dalmatia. The following are the 
statistical data: 

The official census of 1910 established a percentage of 
96.19 of inhabitants of the Serbo-Croat language, 2.84 per 
cent, of the Italian language and 0.76 per cent, of other 
nationalities, that is to say 610^69 Serbo-Croats and 18,- 
028 Italians. 

In 1851, when the political power was exdusively in the 
hands of the Italians, the returns gave 878,676 Slays and 
14,646 Italians. In 1867, when the Government was still 
favorable to the Italians and the latter were in power in 
Daknatia, the statistics gave 416,628 Slavs and 16,000 Ital- 
ians. The population speaking Italian therefore always 
remain in a proportion of 8 to 4 per cent. That it does not 
increase in the same proportion as the Jugoslavs is due to 
the fact that it is exclusively urban, being composed of peo- 
ple belonging to the lower and middle class and not includ- 
ing any inhabitants in the country. 

One part of the population is formed of immigrants from 
Italy and the other of Italianized natives. There does not 
exist in Dalmatia an autochthonous Italian population. The 
immigrants are descendants of the Venetian functionaries 
who remained in Dalmatia in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, or of Austrian functionaries (originally from the 
Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom) who established themselves in 
the country during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and finally small merchants, artizans, sailors or fishermen 
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who arriyed recently from Italy and who have formed new 
Italian colonies similar to those in Marseilles, Tunis and the 
Argentine. The remainder is composed of Slavs, Italianized 
in the schools or adherents of the Italian political party, 
which quite recently still held power. Nevertheless all these 
Dalmatians speaking the Italian language have always de- 
clared that they were not Italians but Slavs of Italian civi- 
lization. Until the end of the nineteenth century, they 
called themselves ^Slavo-Dalmatians," opposing this denomi- 
nation to the national names of Croats and Serbs. Their 
only popular political journal was printed exclusively in 
the Serbo-Croatian language and bore the name of *7ravi 
Dahnatinac" (which means m Serbo-Croatian, the 'Hrue 
Dalmatian"). 

The ethnical character of the town of Zara itself does not 
differ in any way from the other Dahnatian towns. Zara 
was already Slav in the twelfth century. A chronicle of the 
year 1177 states that the Pope Alexander m, when he came 
to the town, was accompanied in procession to the church 
of St. Anastasia while hymns in the Slav language (• • . 
illorum lingua slavonica • . • )were sung. (Farlati, III, S.) 

In its struggle against Venice it showed more resistance 
than any of its sister towns. Though its Slav population 
was more than once exterminated or dispersed by the Vene- 
tians, the base nevertheless remained Slav. Today Zara is 
a little town of functionaries, the last bulwark of an Italian 
bureaucracy in a purely Slav country. Having been under 
the Venetian and Austrian domination the capital of the 
province, it is the headquarters of the greatest number of 
Italianized functionaries, who, with their families and their 
dependents, constitute the majority of the population. But 
this majority is limited to the urban part of Zara, to the 
town alone, without the suburbs or environs, for if one con- 
siders the entire community of Zara it is found that the 
Slavs are in a proportion of 3 to 1 Italian, and in the dis- 
trict of Zara this population is 7 to 1. 
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As to the Dalmatian islands the population is purely 
Slav and possesses highly developed national conscience. 
These are Slav to such a point that in the island of Lissa, 
(the one the furthest from the mainland), for instance, out 
of 10,041 one cannot even find one per cent. Italians. 

The Serbo-Croatian literature had its roots principally in 
the islands which were rivals of Ragusa in the poetic art. 
The most ancient inscriptions on stone in the Serbo-Croatian 
language are found at Starigrad (Cittavecchia), a little 
town situated in the island of Hvar (Lesina). Inscrip- 
tions even in glagolite (old Slavonic) characters are found 
at Suchurai on Lesina. 

During a struggle which has lasted a thousand years the 
Dalmatians have kept the old Slavonic language in the 
liturgy of the Roman Catholic church where, even at Zara, 
as in the times of Pope Alexander III^ the Slav hynms still 
are sung. 

Dalmatia is the purest Slav country and five centuries 
of foreign domination could not denationalize it: its con- 
science of being Slav is a more living force than in any re- 
gion in the Balkans. The Dalmatian Diet, at the opening 
of each new session, has never failed to demand, in a spe- 
cial and solemn address, the union of Dalmatia with Croatia. 
Let Dalmatia be given the possibility of freely expressing its 
sentiments and it is more than certain that it will affirm, 
by an almost unanimous vote, its desire to be reunited to the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

IV. Strategical Argwments 

The Southern Slavs had not and will never have any de- 
sire for conquest. They are a peaceful people who only 
desire to live in peace with the whole world. 

Their geographical position, exposed as it is to covetous 
desires and to invasion, has forced them to become a warlike 
people, but only for the defence of their native soil. It is 
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for this reason that they desire natural and sure frontiert , 
and they believe that the best and most natural of all fron- 
tiers is, without doubt, the sea. Thus they cannot tolerate 
the installation of any power on the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic or on the islands which form an integral part of it. 
They consider such occupation as strategic bridgeheads, 
made in view of new conquests at the expense of their ter- 
ritory. The islands of the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
may be regarded as fortresses — ^but only as defensive fort- 
resses and not as offensive fortresses. These islands, in the 
hands of a foreign power, would really be fortresses di- 
rected against our country. If such a state of things was 
created, our State would lose all its Uberty of action, it 
would fall, by the very fact, under foreign domination, and 
would find itself in a perpetual state of insecurity. In the 
constant danger of being suddenly attacked by an «iemy 
army, it could not devote itself to the task of developing 
public education and economic prosperity, but would be 
forced to concentrate all its energies on the creation of de- 
fences against the menace of foreign invasion. Its force 
would be completely paralyzed and its sovereignty illusory. 
The assertion, according to which the possession of the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, or at least some of the islands, 
would be necessary for Italy to safeguard her western coast 
from danger of a pretended aggression on our part, has do 
basis on fact. History teaches us that, in this region, the 
movement of conquest has always gone from the western 
toward the eastern coast (Roman and Venetian invasions) 
and never in the contrary direction. Italy was attacked 
and conquered, by sea, by adversaries coming from the 
South (the Carthagenians and Arabs) or coming from the 
West (Spaniards), but never from the East. If the east- 
em littoral of the Adriatic is better provided with ports 
and gulfs, the western coast is richer in population and nat- 
ural resources which are the basis of eJl military and po- 
litical force. It is for this reason that the eastern coast 
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has never been able to dominate the western coast, while the 
latter has, on several occasions, conquered the eastern coast, 
not with a defensive aim but with the well-determined in- 
tention of establishing its domination on the Balkan Penin- 
sula. It was thus that the Romans acted in ancient times, 
and, in a more recent epoch, the Venetians; it is still what 
those desire to realize who today claim for Italy a part of 
the eastern littoral and invoke the necessity of protecting 
the Italian coast. 

The liberty of the Adriatic Sea will only be assured 
when opposite a rich and populous Italy a State is found on 
the eastern side capable of establishing equilibrium. And 
since the predominance in men and natural riches will al- 
ways be on the side of Italy, mistress of the fertile and pop- 
ulous valley of the Fo, the strategic advantage to our state, 
resulting from the possession of the coast which naturally 
belongs to it in the basin of the Adriatic, should be all the 
more assured to us. 

So long as these elements of maritime supremacy remain 
separate, the liberty of navigation will be guaranteed to all 
nations. But the day when Italy will add the strategic fac- 
tor to her economic preponderance, by installing herself on 
the eastern coast, the Adriatic will at once become an Ital- 
ian lake. 

V. Economic Arguments 

The annexation of Dalmatia by a foreign State would 
certainly entail for it an econonfic decadence and would 
create an incurable wound in the organization of our State. 
The eastern coast, rocky and poor, does not possess the con- 
ditions for an independent economic life. Its natural func- 
tion is to be the outlet for the rich plains of the valleys of the 
Danube, the Save, the Bosna and the Morava to the sea, and 
it is from these countries that it ought to live. Separated 
from the rest of the country, Dalmatia could not lead a nor- 
mal life, as is demonstrated by the five centuries of her his- 
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tory under the Venetian and Austrian dominations. 

The principal agricultural products of the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic are wine and oil, which were exported to Aus- 
tria, to Hungary and to Bosnia. Foreign competition, 
which will have no limits, would cause such a depreciation of 
these products that the Dalmatians would have no means of 
procuring bread and other foodstuffs of prime necessity. 
The best proof of this affirmation lies in the terrible conse- 
quences resulting from a clause in the Italo- Austrian treaty 
of commerce which permitted the free importation of the 
wines of Italy into Austria-Hungary and which brought 
about the economic ruin of Dalmatia. Already in the Mid- 
dle Ages the influence of the close relations between Dal- 
matia and its hinterland made themselves felt. Serbian 
conmierce, at that epoch, was directed in the greater part 
toward Dalmatia. 

On the contrary, in our State, Dalmatia would sell her 
produce at advantageous prices and would buy foodstuffs 
of prime necessity cheaper than elsewhere, the importa- 
tions and exportations being naturally and justly balanced. 

Under foreign domination the ports of Dalmatia could 
not pretend to become ports of transit for the commerce 
of the hinterland. On the contrary, if they belonged to 
our State, they would undergo a great development as port^ 
of exportation for the natural riches of the adjacent Jugo- 
slav countries. 

VI. Conclusion 

All these reasons militate in favor of the incorporation 
of Dalmatia in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes. But the strongest of all is the firm, decided and 
resolute will of the Dalmatian people to be reunited with its 
national State and the right which our nation possesses to 
its territorial integrity. A solution of the Dalmatian ques- 
tion which would be contrary to the will of the population 
would inevitably plant the germs of new conflicts. 
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MEMOEANDUM OF THE KINGDOM OF THE SEEBS, CROATS AND 

SLOVENES BE6ABDINO THE CITT OF EIJEKA (fIUMB) PEE- 

SENTED TO THE PEACE CONFEEENCE IN PAEI8 

THE Delegation of the Serbo-Croato-Slovene Govern- 
ment is under the necessity of laying down briefly the 
reasons on which its right to Rijeka (generally known un- 
der the Italian name of Fiume) is based. 

FEOM THE ETHNICAL POINT OF VIEW 

It has been stated that the last official statistics of 1910 
have brought out, in the town of Fiume, the presence of 24,- 
212 Italians, 6,498 Magyars, 2,815 Germans and 16,687 
Jugoslavs, which assures the Italians a relative prepon- 
derance. 

But a judicious and equitable criticism of these statistical 
data leads first of all to the posing of the question as to who 
are' the authorities who have taken this census and super- 
vised its sincerity. It was made by the municipal bureau 
of Fiume, composed exclusively of Italians and Magyars, 
under the control of the Magyar Government. To anyone 
who knows the procedure in usage in the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, but especially in Hungary, there are 
already grounds, in this simple fact for suspecting the re- 
sults of an operation which affected the Italo-Magyar po- 
litical interests. 

The entire situation in Fiume for fifty years past has been 
dominated by the fact that the Magyars had as their aim 
the establishing over this town a hegemony as jealous as it 
was artificial. Powerless to establish themselves there and 
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to maintain a numerical saperiority they arranged at least 
to paralyze by political alliances or combinations the oppo- 
sition of the only element they had to fear and the only 
one with which they had had prolonged and serious con- 
flicts, the autochthonous Croatian element. 

As soon as one leaves, not the agglomeration but the 
town itself of Fiume and passes into the suburbs, that of 
SuSak, which is itself an important urban centre, shows a 
population of 11,706 Slavs against 658 Italians. And as 
soon as one advances into the interior or across the narrow 
canal which separates the mainland from the island of Krk 
(Veglia) one finds oneself, except for individual exceptions, 
in an exclusively Slav country. The suburbs of Fiume, the 
environs toward the country, the environs toward the sea, 
that is to say everything that goes to make up the town, 
all that holds to it by the laws of a natural and indestruc- 
tible solidarity, all this is purely Slav. It is superfluous 
to recall that the whole hinterland is in the same case. 

On considering, in consequence, this from a collective point 
of view, and always from the simple ethnical point of view, 
the Italian and Magyar colonies of Fiume make the im- 
pression of an enclave in the midst of a Slav population, and 
of being, so to say, a foreign body. 

Later on it will be stated how the Magyars made their 
way into Fiume, where, besides, they are only represented 
by a few functionaries, soldiers, heads of industries, ship- 
owners and professors. There remains to be explained, in 
the town itself, the presence of nearly 25,000 individuals 
— according to the official statistics — ^who claim Italian na- 
tionality. 

This phenomenon is explained in the first place by immi- 
gration. Fiume is, effectively, an industrial and maritime 
centre quite near to the Kingdom of Italy, a country with 
a natality of such importance that it is able to offer labor 
to its various neighbors, Switzerland, France, Tunis, etc. 

A convincing proof of the justness of this explanation 
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may be drawn from comparison with preceding statistics. 
Fiume, of which the development is quite recent, counted in 
1848 only 12,698 inhabitants, 11,581 Croats and 691 Ital- 
ians. In 1854, according to Kandler, the number of Ital- 
ians had already increased but nevertheless did not exceed 
five or six thousand. It is only natural to associate the 
continued increase of the Italian colony with the progres- 
sive development of the industries of the town, the construc- 
tion of the railways, the harbor works, etc. But this in- 
teresting phenomenon, like many other similar ones, from 
the demographical and industrial point of view, proves ab- 
solutely nothing from the national point of view. 

Another fact accounts for the place occupied by the 
'Italian" element not only among the workmen but among 
the bourgeoisie and the commercial classes of Fiume. This 
phenomenon is due to the fact that in past time, a certain 
number of Slav families have Italianized themselves. At a 
time when the consciousness of nationality was not developed 
as it is today, when schools were rare and when, in addi- 
tion, the influence of Italian literature, manners and customs 
was naturally exercised from one coast of the Adriatic to 
the other, many people imagined they distinguished them- 
selves from the common people and gave themselves an air 
of superior cultivation by adopting the exterior signs of 
Italian nationality. This is what today explains (numer- 
ous examples of it could be cited) why some of the more or 
less ardent protagonists of the ^^Italianity" of Fiume show, 
by the very names they bear, their Slav origin. But this 
does not prove anything from a national point of view. 
Such weaknesses only bring out all the more strongly the ir- 
resistible character of the natianal and democratic current 
which has had the result of awakening the immense major- 
ity of the Jugoslavs to the consciousness of the fact that 
they are a homogeneous people and has gained them over 
to the principles of the Entente. 

One must, finally, take into account that the Magyars, in 
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the course of their straggle to the death against the Croats 
of Fiume, have tried by all the means in their power to make 
themselves the allies of the Italian autonomist tendencies, 
the Italian influence and the Italian tongue, while at the 
same time they suppressed all the Croat schools and syste- 
matically removed the Croats from the local administration. 

In a town where there was no place, either in the State 
or municipal institutions, or in the schools of all categories, 
for the Croat language, a town in which the Italian and 
Magyar languages were alone officially recognized, it is not 
surprising that among the new generation, a certain num- 
ber of people of Slav origin have learned to speak and even 
to think in Italian and that a trace of this phenomenon is 
found in the census of 1910. 

What it is important to retain of this rapid expos^ is that 
the pretended "Italianity'' of Fiume (confined in addition 
to the town itself) is the double product of immigration and 
diverse forms of denationalisation either imposed or ac- 
cepted. The decisive proof that this is the case is that, 
outside the town, everywhere where these two factors have 
not found a terrain favorable to their influence, the popula- 
tion has remained purely Slav, to such a point that even 
the statistics drawn up by the Hungarian Grovemment it- 
self have had to make a complete admission of the fact. 

FEOM THE HISTORIC POINT OF VIEW 

The town of Fiume, which has played an important part 
in the history of the Monarchy of the Hapsburgs, and 
more particularly in that of Croatia and Hungary, has not 
been mixed up, in any manner whatever, in the history of 
Italy, with the exception of a very brief period, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, when Venice exercised an 
ephemeral domination over it. 

During the feudal period Fiume and its territory be^ 
longed to an ancient family of the Croatian nobility, that 
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of Frankopan, and was ceded by it, in 1465, to the Emperor 
Frederic IV. Since that time the town of Fiome formed 
part of the federation of States owing allegiance to the 
crown of St. Stephen, up to the day when Maria Theresa, 
without severing it from that crown, declared neyertheless 
that it was ^^immediately" annexed to Croatia (1775). 

The sense and the spirit of this innovation, determined 
perhaps to put in accord the already rival pretensions of 
Magyars and Croatians, were to assign to Croatia a juri- 
dically intermediary rdle (it was already such from the 
double point of view of geography and economics) between 
Hungary and this port. Fiume enjoyed in addition a char- 
ter which conBecrated certain municipal privUeges. 

Fiume was, during the revolution of 1848 and the fol- 
lowing years, the theatre of armed conflicts between the 
Croatians and the Magyars. The latter, who succeeded in 
taking a momentary possession of the town, were dislodged 
by Jella2i^ on December 2, 1849. 

When, in 1867, after the defeat of Sadowa, the Monarchy 
of the Hapsburgs undertook to reconstitute itself on the 
basis of dualism, the special situation of Fiume formed the 
subject of negotiations between the representatives of the 
Croatian State and those of the Magyar State and an at- 
tempt was made to settle it in the text of the compromise 
(Nagodba) destined to regulate the general constitutional 
relations between Hungary and Croatia. But they only 
succeeded in postponing the solution of the question in arti- 
cle number 66, which became celebrated by the material al- 
terations which the Magyars had the audacity to carry out 
on the original of the document already, ratified and signed 
by the Emperor-King. This article, which simply placed 
on record that no agreement had been possible and that the 
Hungaro-Croatian negotiations on this point were to be 
restmied, was covered over with a strip of paper the text 
written on which declared that Croatia renounced Fiume. 
The document on which this forgery was committed — a 
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forgery only discoyered some years later — is deposited at 
Zagreb (Agram) in the State Archives and photographic 
reproductions of it have been published. 

The essential characteristics of the history of Fiume 
show an obstinate and quite natural struggle between the 
Magyars who, separated from the Adriatic by Croatia, 
wanted to create a port to their profit, and the Croatians 
who resisted this pretension, in the name of their geograph* 
ical and national rights. Italy, which besides only suc- 
ceeded in effecting her own national unification during the 
last phases of this secular conflict, could only look on as a 
spectator. And even the Italians of Fiume had only occa- 
sion to take part in it, more or less, as the allies of the 
Magyar policy with a view to conserving to their profit cer- 
tain municipal privileges which had no connection with ^ir- 
redentism." 

When, then, toward the end of 1918, the municipality of 
Fiume (in majority Italian) and the Italian National Coun- 
cil improvised in the town, thought it their right to pro- 
claim their ^^annexation" to Italy and to send delegates to 
Rome with this end in view, they seem to have made a con- 
fusion between their municipal right (which is in the ex- 
pression of an autonomy embracing only local affairs) and 
of the rights of a State which raises very much more im- 
portant questions of sovereignty and territorial limits. And 
even though the Latin text, borrowed from the rescript of 
Maria Theresa and often invoked, which defines Fiume as 
'^separatum sacrae Regni Hungaricae Coronae adnexum 
corpus," might lend itself to an interesting controversy re- 
garding juridical exegesis, nothing useful can be extracted 
from it today from the point of view of the devolution of 
Fiume on the basis of modern jurisprudence. The legal 
subtlety which, a century and a half ago, made of Fimne 
a body, at once separate and associate (separatum et ad- 
nexum) may, strictly speaking, be explained by complica- 
tions familiar in the ancient public law of the countries un- 
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der the Monarchy of the Hapsburgs. It cannot today cre- 
ate the slightest right for a municipality, elected simply 
to occupy itself with conmiunal affairs and which should 
have nothing to do with any of the branches of the admin- 
istration of the State, to invoke, in October, 1918, the prin- 
ciples of self-determination to decide the destinies of Fiume. 

When President Wilson formulated the principle of self- 
determination, he took the precaution to add the words ^^of 
peoples," and his idea did not certainly extend to small 
conmiunities. Besides, the inhabitants of Fiume, who, as 
we have seen, are divided into Italians, Slavs, Magyars and 
even Germans, could not pretend to form a people by them- 
selves, neither from the ethnical nor the juridical point of 
view, nor from the political point of view. Even if they 
were in accord on this pretension (and such is certainly not 
the case) it would be already untenable, for its admission 
would run the risk of leading the Peace Conference to break 
into fragments and to complicate its work of reconstruction 
on the basis of nationality, in view of the fact that similar 
pretensions might repeat themselves elsewhere. 

As to the practical consequences of a dissociation of the 
town of Fiume alone from the Slav territory on which it 
is situated, from the Slav islands which surround it and the 
Slav environs from which it lives and which it helps to live, 
they may be judged by the following considerations. 

FKOM THE GEOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC POINT OF VIEW 

Fiume, by means of the Ogulin-Zagreb-Belgrade railway 
and its many branch lines, commands the whole basin of 
the Save and in consequence the points of access to Croatia, 
Northern Bosnia, Hungary, Northern Serbia, the Banat 
and the Bachka, in a word the Slav countries and certain 
countries bordering on them. 

The whole question is whether this very state of affairs 
does not render it imperative that Fiume should be main 
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tained within the limits of the territory with which it is in- 
corporated and which it naturally serves, or whether it is 
more just to make it a sort of commercial bridgehead 
toward the Slav countries and the Balkan Peninsula at the 
disposition of a foreign Power. 

A Jugoslav Fiume fulfils a function of which it would 
be necessary to create the organism if it already did not 
exist, moreover a necessary function, for if, before the war, 
all the Powers (Italy included) were agreed that access to 
the Adriatic must be assured to Serbia, such access is more 
than ever necessary to a Serbia united with the Croatian 
and Slovene territories, which have together a total of 
twelve to thirteen million inhabitants. Now, no other Dal- 
matian port, neither Sibenik (Sebenico) nor Split (Spalato) 
nor Dubrovnik (Ragusa) nor Kotor (Cattaro) nor Bar 
(Antivari), fulfils the conditions of geographical situation, 
harbor arrangements or especially railway connections with 
the interior which permits them to constitute, from the in- 
ternational point of view, the outlet required for a State of 
this extent, especially on account of the mountain range 
which separates Dalmatia, throughout its entire length, 
from the valley of the Save. 

In the hands of Italy, which possesses a mass of harbors 
and which disposes, notably in the Adriatic, of Venice, An- 
cona, Bari and Brindisi, Fiume could only fulfQ an artificial 
function. Italy would evidently make use of it to impose 
her exports on the Slav countries to the detriment of the 
laws of competition, which protect the interests of third par- 
ties, and would subordinate their importations to condi- 
tions chosen by her. She would employ, vis-ll-vis the State 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes the same means of coer- 
cion which Austria formerly employed without scruple vis- 
ll-vis Serbia on the Danube. 

Allusion has been made to a system apt to give commer 
cial guarantees to the States of Central Europe deprived 
of access to the Sea. The Peace Conference has alreadt 
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appointed a special commission to study this vast and deli- 
cate subject* But whatever may be its conclusions one re- 
flection must be made. Out of regard for equity, liberty 
and the elimination of the causes of conflict between the 
powers, the mgdem tendency is to procure maritime out- 
lets to countries shut up in the interior of the continent. 
But if it is equitable and judicious to procure such out- 
lets by artificial means for people who do not possess them, 
it is still more necessary to leave their natural outlets to 
th^se countries which already possess them. To deprive 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes of Fiume, 
one of its principal points of access to the sea at the very 
moment when statutes are being drawn up, in the interests 
of other non-maritime countries, to assure them access to 
the sea, would be to fall into a singular contradiction. 

In order to separate Fiume politically from its hinter- 
land, it would be necessary to separate the town not only 
from its rural environs to which it is united by a geograph- 
ical and economic solidarity, but from its very suburbs. 
. Would the suburb of Susak, to confine ourselves to this 
example, be also separated from its hinterland? If it is so, 
it will be necessary to consult the 15,000 Slav inhabitants 
who have not abdicated their national rights to the 25,000 
Italians or Italianized inhabitants of Fiume. If not, for 
the simply administrative boundary line which up to today 
has separated Fiume from SuSak there will be substituted 
a State frontier line, a customs line between hostile States. 
. In the first case it is the whole Italian claim which is placed 
in question, or rather which would become more and more 
fragile, since the statistics of the population of the City of 
Fiume and its suburb, SuSak, united give a majority to 
the Slavs. In the second place the result would be the crea- 
tion of an intolerable situation between a city and its urban 
continuations which common sense shows were destined to 
form a whole. 
\, In conclusion the Delegation of the Kingdom of the 
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Serbs, Croats and Slovenes desire to place on record that 
guarantees wonld be given to assure liberty to international 
commerce in transitu by Fiume, notably in the interests of 
the Czecho-Slovak State, Poland and even Hungary, of 
which this port is naturally the exit. 

It is also ready to accord to the town of Fiume the guar- 
antees necessary to assure to the Italian-speaking inhabi- 
tants the free use and development of their language and 
their Italian culture. 

To increase or even simply to maintain the prosperity of 
this port it must belong to a single power, that is to say 
the Serbo-Croato-Slovene State, which concentrates on it 
all its resources and all its efforts. Italy, which disposes 
of numerous commercial ports, is solicited in various direc- 
tions by the interests of each of them and she wiD show her 
solicitude for them in preference to Fiume. Besides, if 
Fiume did not belong to our State, the Jugoslavs would have 
no reason for interesting themselves in this town, in which 
their influence has hitherto been dominant in the banks, in 
certain branches of commercial activity, especially in mari- 
time industries. This double neglect might in the end lead 
to the re-appearance in Fiume of the Magyars or the Ger- 
mans. Such a possibility, which it is prudent to foresee, is 
certainly not in conformity with the views and intentions of 
the conference. 

In conclusion, the only solution which seems at the same 
time equitable and practical, under the guarantees cited 
above, consists in recognizing that Fiume, already included 
in the past within the territorial limits of Croatia, shall 
form an integral part of the State of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 
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Italian daims, ••, «<»; and 
Treaty of London, otu; encour- 
agement to Italian unity, 16; 
policy of isolation, 1877, 18; re- 
fatloBs with Italy in Mediter- 
ranean and in Balkans, 90; re- 
lations with Vatican, 30; secret 
treaties in regard to Turkey, 48, 
49; to Mediterranean and to 
Africa, 51, 59; divided sympa- 
thy for Jugoslavs, 71; failure 
to send military i^ to Monte- 
negro, 94; Italian opinion of at- 
titude toward Austria, 143-145, 
153; recognitk>n of Jugoslav 
state, 151; opposition to secret 
treaties, 168-184; Orlando on re- 
lations of, with Italy, 959-953; 
compensation offered by, to 
Italy in Africa, 998 

Greater Serbia, see Serbia 

Grreece^ boundary with Jugo- 
slavia, •; and Albanian ques- 
tion, 91; in Secret Treaty, 51; in- 
fluenoe of Secret Treaty on, 185; 
Italy relinquishes daims to Do- 
decanese, iW9; occupied Smyrna, 
998; rdations with Jugoslavia, 
314; Entente offers of territory 
to, 399-380 

Grosvenor, 88 

Herron, George D, on Adriatic 

question, 948-949 
Henegovina, see Bosnia^Herze- 

govina 
Hungary, in Jugoslav government, 

115; rdations with Jugoslavia, 

813-815 

lUyria, 53, 55 
Illyrism, 58 

ImperiaUnn, vi; factor in Italy's 
entrance into war, 49, 47; oppo- 
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sition to, in Italy, 139-149, 159; 
Maarini on, 146; increase of, in 
Italy after Armistice, 1<», 183, 
185; Jugoslavs on Italian, 187 

Inter-AUied Commission, on Mon- 
tenegro, 111 

Irredentism, 40 

Isonso, distribntion of population 
on, 191 

Istria, claimed hj Tittoni, vU; re- 
tention by Austria, 1866, 17; 
Slovene population of, 58; in 
Jugoslav government, 115; Mas- 
Eini on, 140; in program of 
Italian Socialists, 14d; claimed 
by Bissolati, 165; populaticm of, 
188, 199-193, 195, 999; claims 
of Jugoslavs to, 195, 999; prod- 
ucts of, 919 

Italian Green Book, 34, 35 

Italv, Adriatic claims of, v; text 
of claims presented to Peace 
Conference, 331-356, election of 
November, 1919, vi, 309-311; re- 
lations with Germany in regard 
to Adriatic, viH; feeling of iso- 
lation, viU; relations with France 

. since, 1887, 90; part in War, 
15; economic condition, 1914, 
15-16; in Triple Alliance, 15-99; 
unification of, 16-17; at Con- 
gress of Berlin, 18; rivalry with 
France for Tunis, 18; reasons 
for Joining Triple Alliance, 19- 
19; relations with Triple En- 
tente^ 19-90; reasons for renew- 
ing Triple Alliance, 90; Balkan 
p<3icy of, 91; Mediterranean 
and Balkan policy of, 91; eifect 
of annexation of Bosnla-Hense- 
govina on, 91; relations with 
Austria during the Italo-Turk- 
ish War, 91, 99; entrance into 
War, 93^7; political parties 
and elections in, 93-94; GioUtti's 
political career, 93-94; prodsr 
mation of neutrality, 95-96; op- 
posed Austrian attack on Serbia, 
1913, 99; political parties and 
the War, 96-30; German busi- 
ness interests in, 97, 40, 41; 
party of intervention, 98; growth 
of sentiment in favor of Allies, 



99-30; Austria's violation of 
Triple Alliance, 39-35; negotia- 
tions with Austria, 1914 and 
1915, 39-39; war with Austria, 
36; popular feeling on German 
barbarities, 39; ambassador 
leaves Berlin, 39; war alms of, 
39, 40^ 49, 45-47, 900, 939; po- 
litical parties, 1915, 41; popular 
view of Germany and of Prance, 
41; war with Turkey, 49; ^th 
Bulgaria, 49; pledge against 
separate peace, 49; begins active 
cooperation with Allies, 49; war 
with Germany, 43; defeatism in, 
44-45; coalition goverament in, 
45; on peace proposals of Aus- 
tria, 46; attitude on Aimistiee, 
46-47; lack of understanding 
with AlUes, 47; part in secret 
treaties, 49-59; attitude toward 
Jugoslavs, 65; attitude toward 
Austria and Serbia, 71; effect 
of Fourteen Points on aspira- 
tions of, 78; recognition of Ju- 
goslavia, 86; relations to Mon- 
tenegrin dynasty, 91; Albanian 
policy of, 99; military relations 
with Montenegro during War, 
94, 96-97; encouragement of 
Montenegro dissension, 109-111; 
contest with Jugoslavs over 
Austrian navy, 114, 177-180; 
treatment of Dalmatians, 199; 
and the Jugoslavs, 1915-1918, 
138-189; Italian ministries dur- 
ing War, 138; opposition to 
Greater Serbia, 139; party fa- 
voring compromise with Jugo- 
slavs, 140-149; war aims of 
Italian Socialist and Labor par- 
ties, 141-149; fears Entente sym- 
pathy for Austria, 143-145; 
campaign for Italo-JugoslaT un- 
derstanding in, 145-168; import- 
ance of break-up of Austria for, 
146-147, 155; Italy-JugoslaT con- 
vention, 147; question of recog- 
nition of Jugoslaria, 151, 157; 
press discussion on policies of 
Orlando and Sonnino, 158->163; 
policy of, at Rome Goiig;ress 
154; expects anti- Austrian manl- 
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festationt by Jugoslavs, 169-199; 
and Jugoslavs since Annistice» 
170-189; terms of Austrian Ar- 
mistice* 170; results of Italian 
military occupation of disputed 
territoiy, 170-174; embargo of, 
on Adriatic ports, 174-176; prob- 
lem of Austrian merchant ma- 
rine^ 175, 177; treats Jugoslavs 
as conquered enemies, 180,189; 
refused Adriatic plan offered by 
Russia, 185-186; territory dis- 
puted with Jugoslavs, 187; dis- 
tribution of Italian population 
in Empire, 188-180; dahns to 
Julian Venetia, 194-195; cultural 
and racial claims to Dalmatia, 
196-198; economic daims, 198- 
900; strategic arguments in re- 
gard to Adriatic, 901-904; pro- 
posed annexation of Dalmatia, 
904; economic importance of 
Trieste and Fiume to, 904-905; 
relations with Serbia before 
War, 906, 911; economic rela- 
tions vrith Jugoslavia, 916; eco- 
nomic expectations of, in Bal- 
kans, 916-918; representatives at 
Peace Conference^ 919; refuses 
Wibon as arbitrator on Adri- 
atic, 990; demands Flume, 990; 
refusal to recognise Jugoslavs as 
a nation, 990-^1; action at 
Peace Conference^ 990; claims 
presented to Peace Conference, 
931-936; frontiers claimed, 939- 
933; claims in Dalmatia, 934- 
935; neutralisation of east coast 
of Adriatic, 935; original de- 
mands of, 938; Wilson's state- 
ment on Adriatic, 939-949; Or- 
lando's reply, 943-944; dele- 
gates withdraw from Peace Con- 
ference, 949-945, 950; popular 
feeling in, 945-948; popular sup- 
port of Orlando in, 949-954; text 
of Wilson's memorandum of 
April 14, 954-957; attitude to- 
ward Wilson in, 959-960; return 
of delegates to Paris, 960-961; 
acceptance of Fourteen Points 
by, 961; influence of League on, 
961-969; economic conditions of. 



966, 967, 979, 973, 994^5; 
sentment felt toward France, 
973-977; claims to Fiume, 977- 
990; demand for increased com- 
pensation by, 978-979; question 
of emigration in, 979; fear of 
Bolshevism in Balkans, 988; 
claims in Asia Minor, 991-999; 
faU of Orlando Ministry, 999- 
996; policy at Peace Conference, 
993-994; Nitti Ministry, 996- 
997; influence of Giolitti on gov- 
ernment, 997-998; Tittoni on 
foreign policy of, 998; clash of 
French and Italian soldiers in 
Fiume, 309; Fiume crisis, 300- 
315; blames United States for 
delay in Adriatic solution, 303; 
attitude of government toward 
D'Annunzio, 300, 301-306; Crown 
Council of, on Fiume, 305-306; 
need for internal harmony in, 
306-307; Chamber of Deputies 
on Flume, 307-309; text of 
claims presented to Peace Con- 
ference 331-356 

Jela(U£, 66 

Jugoslavia, trade through Adriatic 
ports, v; boundary oisputed of, 
v; Declaration of Corfu, 79-74; 
.beginning ot organised govern- 
ment in, 78-79; recognition by 
United States, 85-«6; division 
of Montenegro on question of 
union with, 99-109; pfon of King 
Nicholas for a federal state, 
107; organisation of, 119-137; 
program of National Council of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 119- 
113; takes over Austrian navy, 
114; Geneva Conference, 114- 
115; inauguration of govern- 
ment, 115; territories repre- 
sented in government, 115; dec- 
laration of union at Geneva, 
116-190; relation to Kingdom of 
Serbia defined, 117-118; recog- 
nition by Allies requested, 119; 
administration of, 119-190; re- 
publican party in, 193-195; 
question of federaUsation of 
194-131 ; Croat dissension in, 197- 
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1SI-1S7; reeognitkm of gonrenk- 
ment bj United Stoics, 190-197; 
▼aloe of Itoly's fiicBdifaip to^ 
90^-907; Rcognitioii of Italy's 
rigiit to TneSttt 90T; faitroads 
in, 906^ 938; probkoi of north 
and south ccnoDHUiication fai, 
909-910; Austrian eoBtrol of cl- 
port trade, 910; system of land 
lioldhis in, 911; condition of 
agrfcaJtoie in, 911; natvral re- 
sources, 919-914; no icpvesenta- 
tives at Peace Conference;, 910; 
necessity for access to sea, 994; 
recognition of d elegate s at 
Peace Conference, 999; as bar- 
rier against Germany, 987-996; 
Dalmaiia Totes for union witli, 
989-900; relations with Romna- 
nia, SIS, S14; with Hungary, 
SIS, S14, S15; with German 
Austria, 313, 314; with Bulgaria, 
SIS; with Greece, S14; with 
Poland, S14; proposed Balkan 
League, 314; Danuhian Confisd- 
eration, S15; text of Memoran- 
dum on Dalmatia, 357-360; text 
of Memorandum on Fiume^ 307- 
376 
Jugoriavs, refuse Allied proposal 
of January, 1990, vm; idea of 
unity before 1914, 53-63; early 
history, 53-65; struggle with 
Tarlcs, Magyars and Germans, 
54-55; influence of Kapoleon on, 
56; government under Austria^ 
Hnnganr, 56-57; internal differ- 
ences o^ encouraged by Austria, 
56-56; against Magyars in 1846, 
57; distribution of, 58; language 
reforms of, 58; idea of unity 
in 1846, 59, 67; Congress of in 
1869, 59-60; Hish Treason Trial, 
60; Socialists idea of unity, 60- 
61; Serbo-Croat rivalry, 69; ef- 
fect of Balkan wars on, 63; ef- 
fect of secret treaties on, 65; 
part played by DubrovnflE in 
union of 9 66; national literature 
of, 66-67; oppression by Austria, 
67-66; Slovene declaration of 
unity of, 68; committees of, in 
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by Austria-Hnngaiy dnriDg 
War, U^j disBhe of TriaBsm, 
65; maniftarto f^mn lioodon 
CoiDBittoe of, 99-Tl; dMded 
syH|Mtky in England Ibr, 71; 
result of Russian with d ra wal on, 
T9; result on oft entrance of 
UnHod States into War, »; 
Dodaratioa of Corfu, 79-74; 
p<4itical aethritj within Empire, 
94-81; Austrian oOdal attempt 
at solution of JugoalaT prcb- 
Ion, 75-76; Congress of Op- 
prened Nation^tics, 79-18; ef- 
fect of Pourteen IViinls on, 
78; beginning of g of timum t 
for state of, 78-79; demand 
representatives at Peace Con- 
ference, 79-80; declaration of 
unity of, in Reichsrat, 80-81; 
Seririan efforts tor unity of, 81- 
83; plans for f ederaliaed Aus- 
tria, 83-85; Wason's reply to 
Austrian Peace Note, 86; in 
United States, WSf; Commit- 
tee in London r epresents all, 
116; disagreenient of, with Ser- 
bian Government, 191; rdigious 
and cultural differences of, I^ 
131-133; relations with Italy, 
1915-1918, 198-189r hifiuence of 
Entente Aostrophiles on Italian 
pc^cy toward, 143-145; Italian 
agitation for understanding 
with, 145-168; Congress of Op- 
pressed Natiomdities at Rome, 
147-149; ItaBan convention witli, 
147-148; Wason's statement of 
Januaiy, 1918, 150; Allied Coo- 
ference on nationid aspimtioDs 
of, 150; United States on com- 
plete ftce do m of, from Aestria, 
151; press controversy In Italy 
on Sonnino's policy toward, 15i- 
169; Italian reeognRion of, 157- 
158; UnUd on need for anti* 
Austrian actlvitv of, 1S9>16I^; 
recognition of, by Italiasi Rc- 
foriMd Socialists, 163; policy of 
Bissolati toward, 163-167$ and 
Italy since the Arraiatice;, 170- 
189; terms of Armistice, 170; re- 
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suits of Italian mUitafy occupa- 
tioB ot disputed . territory qb» 
ira-1749 Italian embargo of 
Adriatic ports, 174-176 1 question 
of Austrian merchant marine, 
175^1771 controversy of, with 
Italy oyer Austrian navy, 177- 
180 1 tveated by Italy as con- 
quered enemies, 180^183; influ- 
ence of Secret Treaty on atti- 
tude of, toward Austria, 194; 
on Secret Treaty, 186; refuse to 
serve as compensation for Italy, 
186-187; territorial demands of, 
187; Italian population in Em- 
pire, 187-1 i^; Memorandum of, 
on Dalmatia, 169-191; claims of 
to Gorizia, 196; to Trieste, 195; 
to Istria, 195; culture in Dal- 
matia, 196; economic claims of, 
to Dalmatia, 198-dOO; on Italy's 
strategic didms to Adriatic, 903- 
!i04; value of friendship of Italy 
to, 906-307; suggest arbitration 
by Wilson, S90; extreme terri- 
torial claims of, 991; daims be- 
fore Peace Conference, 991-930; 
popidation statistics of Austrian 
census, 930; Franoe as protector 
of, 974-975; claims of, to Plume, 
979-990; guarantees for Italians 
in territory claiined by, 989; at- 
titude of, toward Fiume crisis, 
SIO, 319 
Julian Venetia, Italian claims to, 
194, 933-934; population of, 195, 
934; text of Italian claims to, 
336-343 

Karageorge, 55, 56 

Korosec, Father, leader of Jugo- 
slavs in Empire, 75, 77, 80, 81, 
116 

Kossovo^ 54 

La Guardia, Congressman, 958- 

959 
La 8&rbis, 193, 195 
League of Nations, and Plume, wUi 
Llssa, strategic importance of, 903 
Llovd George, on Adriatic, mi 
Lodge, Senator, on Fiume, 969- 

970 



Low, ^dn^, 98 

Lussin, 199 

Luflsatti, financial reforms of, 16 



Maoedonia, Serbo-Bulgarian dis- 
pute on, 71 

Magyars, attitude toward Jugo- 
slavs, 57 

Marriott, J. A. R^ 186 

Masaryk, organisation of op- 
pressed nationalities by, 76-87 

Maugain, Gabriel, 96 

Mazzini, 67, 140, 146 

Mediterranean, balance of power 
in, 1915, 51 

MMsaffero, 155, 156, 157 

Milan, Prince, 56 

Mohammedans of Bosnia, support 
of Jugoslavia by, 115 

Montenegro, Austrian police power 
in waters of^ 91; forced to 
evacuate Scutari, 91, 99; in Se- 
cret Treaty, 51; wars against 
Turkey, 61, 89-99; desire for 
union with Serbia in, 61, 91; re- 
sults of annexation of Bosnia 
and Henegovina on, 69; effect 
of Balkan Wars on, 63; in war 
aims of Allies, 79; history and 
struggle for independence, 88- 
99; dynasty of, 88-89; relations 
with Russia, 90-91; gains and 
losses at Congress of Berlin, 91; 
foreign relations of dynasty, 91; 
in Balkan League, 99; territorial 
connection with Serbia, 99; re- 
lations with Serbia during the 
War, 99-96; declares war on 
Austria, 98; as strategic point 
in War, 93-94; failure of Allies 
to send military aid, 94,. 96-97; 
peace negotiations of, with Aus- 
tria, 97; withdrawal of King 
Nicholas from, 97-98; question 
of union with Jugoslavia, 98- 
111; disagreements of Nicholas 
with his cabinets and ccHnmit- 
tees, 98-109; Committee of Na- 
tional Union and its opponents, 
99-109; attitude on Declaration 
of Corfu, 100-109, 106; deposes 
King Nicholas, 107-109, 111; 
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diflsensioiis encouraged hj Italy, 
109-111; report of Inter-AlUed 
Commission on political condi- 
tions in. 111; invited to Join 
Jugoslavia, 117; relations to 
Jugoslav government defined, 
134-135; trade relations with 
Serbia, 310; lack of industrial 
development, 315; no represen- 
tation at Peace Conference^ 319 
Morava, 63 

Morlachs, dispute as to race, 169 
Morocco, Franco-Italian relations 
in, 90 



Napoleon, influence on Jugoslav 
idea, 55 

Napoleon, Louis, relation to Ital- 
ian unity, 17 

Nationalists, Italian, attitude on 
war, 36, 38, 39; imperialistic 
policy of, 40; against Jugoslavia, 
139; opposition to in Italy, 139- 
143, 311; atUck Nitti, 304-306 

New Europe, x 

New York Time$, x 

New York Times Current History, 

X 

Nicholas, King of Montenegro, 
succession of, 89; withdrawal 
from Montenegro, 97-98; on 
union with Serbia, 98-99; dis- 
agreement with cabinets and 
Committee of National Union, 
99-109; deposed, 107-109; part 
of in Montenegro uprisings, 109- 
111 

Nitti, Francesco, in election of 
1919, vi, 311; understanding 
with Catholics, vi; difficulties of 
his ministry, f>u; attitude on 
Adriatic, pU, viii, 300, 301, 306- 
307, 309, 313-313; support of, 
in Italy, ©tit; domestic policy of, 
ix; resignation of, from Or- 
lando Cabinet, 167-168; hostiU- 
ty to D'Annunzio, 304-306; at- 
tacked by Giolitti, 304-306; op- 
ponents of, . 304-305; foreign 
policy of, 308 

Novibazar, Sanjak of, 17, 63, 91, 
93 



Obrenovi<<, MOoS, 55, 56 

Oppressed Nationalities, Congress 
of, at Rome, 76-77, 147-149, 153; 
' at Geneva, 114-115; importance 
to Allies of support of, in Aus- 
tria, 139-140, 150; Wilson on, 
150; Italian policy at Rome 
Congress of, 154-155; Italy's re- 
lation to^ 158 

Orlando^ policy on Fiume, vu; be- 
comes Premier, 45; war aims of, 
45-47; ministry of, 138; at Con- 
gress of Rome, 149; controversy 
over war policy of, 153-163; 
friendly attitude toward Jugo- 
slavs, 163; Cabinet crisis, 163- 
166; on demobilisation, 173; 
popular support of, against 
Wilson, 343-353; on withdrawal 
from Peace Conference, 355; 
faU of Ministry of, 394 



Pan-Slavism, A^istrian-G«rman Al- 
liance against, 18; influence of 
on Jugoslav idea, 59, 68 

Pafii^ Premier of Serbia, 64; at 
Coifu* 73; policy of and oppo- 
sition to, 130, 131, 133; and 
armistice of Belgrade, 170 

Peace Conference, action on Mon- 
tenegro, 111; demand of Jugo- 
slavs for representation at, 113- 
113; protest of Croats to^ 137- 
131; Jugoslav memorandum on 
Dalmatia, 189-191 ; Adriatic 
question at, 319-399; no repre- 
sentatives for Jugoslavia, 319; 
Jugoslav claims presented to, 
331-330; Italy's dahus, 331-237; 
withdrawal of Italian delegates 
from, 343-345; Wilson's mem- 
orandum of April 14, 354^-258; 
Italian delegates return to Paris, 
360-361; recognition of Jugoslav 
delegates, 363; Italian (daims to 
Fiume, 377; question of manda- 
tories, 391; policy of Italian 
delegates at, 393-394; Italian 
opinion of treatment at, 995; 
peace treaty with Austria, 299; 
no action in regard to lyAiinan- 
sio in Fiume, 303; text of Italian 
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daims before, 331-356; text of 
Jugoslay claims before, 357-876 

Feasants, ItaUan, in election of 
1919; «<; source of national 
strength, x; economic condition 
of, 15; Serbian, source of na- 
tional strength, « 

Peter I of Serbia, 6^ 

Petrovid, Georg, see Karageorge 

Pola, population of, 93; Italian 
claims to, 194, 900, S33; strate- 
gic importance of, 903; Jusoslay 
recognition of Italian right to, 
904 

Poland, relations with Jugoslavia, 
314 

Poles, lack of full sympathy with 
Jugoslavs of Empire, 77 

Population, Italian and Jugoslav 
in disputed territory, 187-193; 
Austrian statistics of, 930, 935 

Radovid, Andreas, on imion of 
Monten<^no and Serbia, 98-109 

Ragusa. See Dubrovnik 

Rijeka. See Flume 

Robilant, General di, in Flume, 
309-308 

Rome, Congress of, see Oppressed 
Nationalities 

Roumania, boundary with Jugo- 
slavia, V, 313, 314; trade ida- 
tions with Serbia, 910 

Russia, alliance with Germany and 
Austria, 1879, 17; rivalry with 
Austria in Balkans, 17; at Con- 
gress of Berlin, 17; sympathy 
for France, 17; relations with 
Italy in Balkans and Adriatic, 
91; hostility of Vatican, 1914, 
97; secret treaties in regard to 
Turkey, 48-49; to MecUterra- 
nean, 51; residt on Jugoslavs, 
of withdrawal from War, 79; 
relations with Montenegro, 90- 
91; oifers solution of Adriatic 
problem, 185-186; economic re- 
lations with Balkans, 911; result 
of collapse, on Italy, 978-979 

Russian Revolution, influence of, 
on European policy, 15; on 
Austria, 75; on Italhm politics, 
140 



Sacred egoism, 153, 183 

Salandra, ministry of, 95; attitude 
on neutrality, 99; Giolitti's tac- 
tics against, 38; popular support 
on War, 38; middle course of 
ministry, '41; resignation of, 
49, 138 

Salonica, as Austrian objective, 61 

Salvemini, Gaetano, 140, 146, 151, 
197; on Slav charac^^r of Dal- 
matia, 188, 189, 199, 197-198, 
901; on cost of Italian occupa- 
tion of Dalmatia, 904; on popu- 
lation of Flume, 989-983; on 
Jugoslavia as barrier against 
Germany, 987-988 

San GiuUano, Marquis di, opposed 
Austrian attack on Serbia, 1913, 
99; attitude on neutrality, 95, 
39 

Sanjak. See Novibazar 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 56, 91 

Savid, v. R., 199, 194, 905, 909 

Scialaia, on Adriatic, vii, viH 

Sebenico, f>U, 901-909 

Seeolo, 139; on British attitude 
toward Austria, 143-145; 159, 
157 

Secret Treaties, 48-59; of St. Jean 
de Maurienne, 59, 149, 998; of 
London, tfi, vUi; effect of, on 
Jugoslavs, 65, 139; value off to 
Austria, 149, 155-157; objection 
of Bissolati to, 164-165; at 
Peace Conference, 183; protests 
against, 183-4; influence of, on 
Austria, 184; on Balkans, 184- 
185; political changes in Europe 
since signing of, 900-901; Jugo^ 
Slavs on, 993; and Fiume ques- 
tion, 935-938; not known to Ser- 
bia, 938; Wilson on, 937, 938, 
941; and League, 961-969; texts 
of, 317-330 

Serbia, strength in peasants, w; 
proposed attack by Austria on, 
99; refused aid by Italy, 49; in 
Secret Treaty, 51; war with 
Bulgaria, 1884, 66; Balkan 
Wars increase prestige of, 66, 
63, 68; idea of Greater Serbia, 
56; hostility of Austria toward, 
61; war against Turicey, 1876, 
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61; independence ^f. ^li aid to 
Serbs io Hunmrx. ^; MflUMty 
of AiutHa to Qr«eter SerUa, 98, 
6Ss effect ol anaexatioa of Bos- 
nia, Henegoyina on, 69; political 
conditiona in, 1914, 64; in war 
aims of Allies, 71, 7i; Austrian 
efforts for peaee witb, 76; efforts 
for Jugoslav iinitjr* 8l-§3{ war 
aims of, dl-SS; relation to Mon- 
tenegro ojrnaatj, 91; idea of 
union with Montenegro^ 91; ter- 
ritorial connection with Moate- 
negro, 99; relations with BAonte- 
negro during War, 9fMKi; atti^ 
tude of Montenegro towards 
union with, 99-109; part of in 
uprisings in Montenegro, 109- 
111; rocognition of Jugodbvia by, 
116; relations to Jugoslavia de- 
fined, 117-116, 133^197; party 
dissension in, lSO-191; Croat 
protest against, 197-131; con- 
cordat with Vatican, 133; Ital- 
ian opposition to Greater Serbia, 
139; influenee of tenns of Amis- 
tice of Belgrade, on, 170; on 
Secret Treaty, 179, 184-185; eco- 
nomic conditions in, 175; Rua- 
sian plans for Adriatic settle- 
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